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PREFACE 

The purpose of tliis book is to give a cotmccted >uew 
of Tolstoy’s inany-sidcd literary work, with such facts 
as to his life as may serve to shed light on that work 
and on the personality of the man who produced it. The 
book docs not attempt to chronicle in detail the events of 
Tolstoy’s life, or to furnish information as to each of his 
minor bits of writing; it avoids digressions on the mem- 
bers of his family and other i>crsous associated with him. 

The materials for the volume are primmily Tolstoy's 
published writings, letters, and diaries. In particular, 
1 have made much use of his correspondence witli tire 
Countess Alexandra Andriyevna Tolstoy, and of his 
letters to his wife, both of which boohs have appeared 
in print since tlie lives of Tolstoy by Biryukdv, Maude, 
Dole, and Holland. For the events of Tolstoy^s life X 
have relied mainly on Biryukdv and, for his later years, 
on Maude. Despite the fact that I have been at work 
on this volume, at irregular intervals, for a dozen years, 
X cannot profess to have made use of aQ the accessible 
materials. Most important, the diary of Tolstoy’s 
early years, 18<ii7-£3, reached me too late to be of 
service. I do not think, however, that the materials 
witlr which 1 am unacquainted would modify my opin- 
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ions on any vital questions. The main course of Tol- 
stoy’s life, and the development of his artistic genius 
and of his thought, are dear and plain; now reading 
supplies for the most part only fresh illustrations of 
what was already known. 

The system of transliteratmg Russian names that I 
have adopted is, with very small variations, that recom- 
mended for “popular” use by the School of Russian 
Studies in the University of Liverpool. The accent 
of Russian names is most frequently, tliough by no 
means regularly, on the next to the last syllable; it 
has been indicated in this book whcncvei* it docs not 
fall on that syllabic. In this matter I have followed the 
excellent precedent set by Mr. Dole. The name Tol~ 
stay, however, has been left unmarked: in Russian it 
is accented on the last syllable; whether it should bo 
so accented in English is a question of taste. 

The translations from Tolstoy and other Russian 
writers given in the text are my own, with the excep- 
tion of occasional passages of which the Russian originals 
were not accessible to me. In these cases the source of 
the translation is duly incUcated. 

Dates are given in new style, that used in all English- 
speaMng countries. For the nineteenth century this is 
twelve days and for the twenlielh thirteen days in ad- 
vance of the Russian calendar. Thus, August 28 (Rus- 
sian style), the birthday of Tolstoy, corresponds to 
September 9 (new style) in the nineteenth century and 
to September 10 in the twentieth. 
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My work litis been made far easier by tlic use of Pro- 
fessor Wiener’s wonderfully complete and accurate 
translation of Tolstoy’s works, with its indexes and 
bibliograpliic material. For the right to use numerous 
quotations from copyright works I am indebted to the 
courtesy and kindness of the following publishers: The 
Century Company (Rendnismiccs of Tohtoy, by his son 
Count IlyA Tolstoy); Dodd, Mead and Company {The 
Ufa of Tohloy, by Aylmer Maude); Alfred A. Knopf 
{The Journal of Leo Tolstoi, 1895-1899); G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons {The Stewardship of Faith, by Karsopp Lalce). 

Some paragraplis of this book reproduce in essentials 
portions of ray own articles on Tdskra as a Man of 
Letters (in the University of Cdlfomia Chronicle, April, 
1011) and The Essential Elements in Tolstoy's Eddcd 
System (In Anniversary Papers hy Colleagues and Pupils 
of George Lyman KiUredge, Boston, 1013). My treat- 
ment of Tolstoy’s What is Art? is founded on suggestions 
from Mr. Ian Ozolin, to whom I gratefully acknowlfedge 
my debt. To my colleague, Professor G. P. Adams, 
and to Mr. F. A. Pdstnikov I owe some suggestions as to 
the analysis of Tolstoy’s ctliical system. The foot- 
notes acknowledge some further obligations to critics of 
Tolstoy. 

My colleagues, Professor W. M. Hart and Mr. A. S, 
ICaun, have read this book in manuscript and have given 
me many helpful suggestions, for which I am heartily 
grateful to them. My greatest debt of gratitude, how- 
ever, is due to my wife, who has given me invaluable 
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aid in revising the text of the work, which without 
her cooperation would be far more imperfect than it 
is. She also assumed the very serious task of preparing 
the index to the volume. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTHOOUCTION 



|OUNT LEO TOLSTOY is the greatest and 
the most many-sided figure in the literature of 
Russia, and he is the representative of that 
country who has been the most powerful force 
in the literature of the world. Other Russian writers, 
such as Pushkin and Turgenev before him, and Dostoyev- 
slgr and Gorliy since his day, have won international 
fame, but their popularity has been restricted, for the 
most part, to professed lovers of literature. Tolstoy 
was the first and only Russian to reach the great reading 
public of other countries, and to become known and 
loved by the average man as well as by literary experts. 
During the last twenty years of his life he was the 
best-known citizen of the world of thought; his portrait 
and the general type of his personality were as familiar 
as those of his antithesis. Prince Bismarck. When he 
died in 1910 no writer remained whose fame could even 
distantly be compared with his own. Works by him bad 

5 
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been translated into almost all civilized languages and 
had been read by millions of men and women, from 
academicians to peasants and facloiy laborers. It is 
safe to say that no other author has ever attained during 
his own lifetime such universal fame as Tolstoy. 

Yet Tolstoy was intensely Russian in his tempera- 
ment and in the most striking qualities of his genius. 
His unflinching realism, the unpoetic form and the un- 
romantic tone of all his work, his habitual neglect of 
conventional literary technique, his hatred of all com- 
promise, his enthusiastic adoption of a revolutionary re- 
ligious and social philosophy, the spirit of universal 
brotherly love that fills his works, are all qualities that, 
though far from peculiar to Russia, may justly be called 
national, Russian traits. 

Russian by temperament, Tolstoy described in his 
writings, with insignificant exceptions, only Russian 
life, and furthermore those sides of Russian life with 
which he was familiar by personal experience. For- 
tunately that experience included the classes most typical 
of Russia. His worlcs will preserve for all time a pano- 
rama of Russian life from the time of the conflict of the 
peasant empire with Napoleon at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the beginnings of the industrial 
revolution within it at the dose of that century. His 
religious and social works are quite as Russian in topic 
as his novels; they derive their strength and tlieir 
weakness from the intensely personal character of the 
observation of life on which they are based. 
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This Russian temperament was Tolstoy’s rightful 
inheritance. His father and his mother both belonged 
to the highest Russian nobility. The Tolstoy family, 
to be sure, are said to have been descended fram a Ger- 
man who came to Russia in tlie fourteenth century, but 
the tradition, even if true, is of no moment; the whole 
line has been Russian to the core. The first member 
of the family to attain distinction was Peter Tolstoy, a 
favorite of Peter the Great, who, in reward for services 
more brilliant than honorable, conferred on him the 
title of count. His great-grandson, Count Hya Tolstoy, 
was the grandfather of the novelist, who used him as a 
model for the elder Count Rostdv in War and Peace. 
When Count Ilyfi died, leaving an estate encumbered 
by debt, his son NikoUiy, in order to be able to support 
his widowed mother, his sister, and a distant relative, 
Tatyana Ergolsky, wlio wa.s a dependent in the family, 
married the wealthy but unprepossessing Princess Marya 
Volkonsky. The situation, naturally with some changes 
of detail, is reproduced in War and Peace. In contrast 
to the family of Tolstoy’s father, who seem to have been 
plain, simple-hearted country squires, the Volkonskys 
were distinguished for intellectual brilliancy. Their 
family is descended from Rurik, the founder of the 
Russian empire, tluough the princes of Chernigov; it 
has been constantly prominent in Russian state affairs 
and in Russian court society. Of all tiie great Russian 
authors, Pushkin alone was of a social station comparable 
to that of Tolstoy, Nor was Tolstoy indifflerent to bis 
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origin. Aristocratic traditions and pride of race shine 
forth through all his works, even through those of his 
latest years, in which he preaches absolute humility and 
the rejection of all social distinctions. His accents are 
not those of a parvenu or a peasant prophet. One may 
repeat of him what has been well said of Lucretius, that 
his work “shows all the courage and energy, the power 
of command, the sense of superiority and the direct 
simplicity of manner emanating from it, which are tlve 
inheritance of a great governing class.”* 

•• Leo (Lev NikoUyevich) Tolstoy was borh on Septem- 
ber 9 (August 28, old style), 1828, at Y&snaya Polyfina, 
a family estate of the Volkonskys, in the province of 
Tula, near the center of European Russia. He had 
three brothers older than himself, Nikolfi.y, Serg€:y, and 
Dmitry, and a younger sister Marya. The Countess 
Tolstoy died in 18S0, in giving birth to her daughter. 
Seven years later the children lost their father as 
well, and were left to the care of guardians and 
tutors. 

Thus Leo Tolstoy grew up in a family of Russian gentry 
of the purest type. Among such people could be found 
whatever was good in Russian ti'aditions and culture. 
The society of which they formed a part was not unlike 
that of the aristocratic families in the southern states 
of our own country before the Civil War. A class of 
wealthy landowners was supported by the labor of 

* Sellar t—jTAe Roman Poets cf the Amustan Age: Virgil (Oxford, 
1877), p. *03. 
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serfs, who cultivated the broad acres extending around 
the ances tral manor, and with whom their relations were 
on the whole kindly and patriarchal. In the manor the 
owners led a life of free, open-handed hospitality. 
For them country life consisted partly of work, in the 
superintendence of their estates, partly of sport, in 
hunting game with' hounds. Thofse of them who were 
at all prosperous .spent only the summer at tlieir manors; 
tlie winter they paased at their city residences in St. 
Petersburg or Mo.scow, leading a society life of parties, 
theaters, and dinners such as is tire common portion of 
the dwellers in all European capitals. Since no gentle- 
man could engage in commerce or industry without a 
certain loss of caste, and since even professional life was 
not in favor, those nobles could choose no occupation 
except service under the government, and a career in 
the army was reckoned more honorable than one in the 
civil service. In either case, through his social con- 
nections, each man of fair talent was assured of a pros- 
perous career. 

Such is the society that Tolstoy describes in his 
novels, not departing from it until his religious con- 
version gave him new interests and new points of view. 
The world of CMWiood, Boyhood, and Youih; War and 
Peace; and Anna Karenin, is composed of wealthy, 
idle aristocrats and toiling peasants. ; The city is a great 
amusement park, in which the only workers, if we ex- 
cept coachmen and domestic servants, are the holders 
of government positions. Other: laborers there may be, 
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but they have not yet attracted Tolstoy’s attention. In 
An?ia Karenin he shows his distinct dislike of the whole 
merchant class. In the country, on the other hand, the 
humbler folk come to their own; the huntsmen with 
whom Nikoliy Rostov lies in wait for wolves, the 
reapers beside whom Levin toils in the hay field, are 
beings with a definite character, men whom Tolstoy 
has known and loved. 

Such a social order will in every country produce the 
same results. On the one liand are courtesy, kindliness, 
refinement of the truest sort, coupled with an abiding 
faith in the excellence of the conditions that have 
fostered this same refinement and high breeding. On 
the reverse of the medal are drunkenness, lecliory, and 
a callous indifference to the sufferings of persons less 
fortunate by birth. In such an environment indi- 
viduality may develop unchecked; there is no dull gray 
level of democratic uniformity. Many men may de- 
generate into rakes or servile courtiers; a few may 
become thinkers, originators of new ideas, preachers of 
new moral doctrines. 

In the case of Tolstoy the checks upon the develop- 
ment of individuality were even fewer than with most 
young Russian nobles. Until the age of sixteen he was 
educated at home by private tutors, and was thus free 
from that constant contact with comrades of his own 
age and station which in an Rnglish or American school 
trims away personal eccentricities and accustoms a boy 
to cooperation with his fellows. His personality was 
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molded only by association with his relatives and with 
their aristocratic friends. 

Tolstoy’s temperament in boyhood was passionate, 
jealous, vain, but affectionate, impressionable, aspiring, 
and truth-seeking; truth-telling also, to himself if not 
always to others. He worked intermittently, as the fit 
came upon him; neither then nor at any later time 
would ho persevere in a task that proved uncongenial. 
From his tutors he acquired little systematic book- 
learning; but from them, and from practice in society, 
he gained a fine command of French and German. He 
prided himself particularly on the elegance of his French, 
the mark in Bussia of a polished gentleman. Later in 
life he became well acquainted with English. 

/Tolstoy’s youthful years wei'e outwardly neither 
striking nor edifying. In 1844 he entered the Uni- 
versity of £a7.4n, being enrolled first in the Division of 
Arabo-Turkish Literature and later in the Faculty of 
Law. He did no studying of consequence and became 
filled with an intense and lasting disgust for the formal 
requirements of the university, its methods of instruc- 
tion, and its influence on the students. These ideas he 
sets forth in an article on Education and Culture, pub- 
lished in 1862. The following quotation will show its 
general tone; •' 

Almost always, from the point of view of the students, the 
lectures are a mere formality, indispensable only in view of 
the examination. The majority of the students during their 
stay at the university, do not study the prescribed subjects, 
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but others, the program of which is determined by some club 

that they happen to join Here all is prescribed not in 

accordance with its real value, but in proportion to the severity 
with wMch it is forbidden by the authorities. I have seen in 
students’ rooms heaps of manuscript volumes beyond com- 
parison larger than the entire requirements of the four years’ 
course, and among them thick copybooks of tlie most disgusting 
poems of Pushkin and the moat stupid and colorless poems of 
Ryleyev. Another favorite occupation consists of meetings 
and discussions about the most various and important topics; 
such as the restoration of the independence oi Little Russia, 
the spread of literacy among the peasantry, or the playing of 

some cooperative trick on a professor or inspector All 

tliis is sometimes ridiculous, but is often attractive, touching, 
and poetic, as idle young men often are. 

Tolstoy did become interested, however, in a dis- 
sertation upon the influence of Montesquieu on the legis- 
lation of Catherine 11. Of tliis he writes; “It opened 
to me a new field of independent intellectual work, but 
the University with its requirements not only did not 
contribute to such work, but hindered it.”* Thus 
his newly awakened intellectual enthusiasm was one 
cause of his abandoning the University of Kas^&n in 
1847, without completing his course. 

In the year after leaving Kaziin, Tolstoy went to St. 
Petersburg, where, after wavering between an- impulse 
to enter the army and a desire to complete his university 
course, he attempted to take tlie graduation examina- 
tions at the University of St. Petersburg. After a 
* Biiyukfiv; 1 , 181, 
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week’s cramming, he passed in civil and criminal law. 
“Then all my good resolutions went to pieces. Spring 
came, and the charm of country life drew me back to 
my estate.”* The next three years were perhaps the 
least admirable in his life. They were spent partly at 
YAsnaya Poly&na, where he started a school for the 
peasants and made futile efforts to organize his estate 
on philanthropic principles such as he later described in 
A Morning of a Landed Proprietor (1856), partly in so- 
ciety life in Moscow. Despite ideal aspirations and 
an attempt to do good to his peasants, his outward 
existence was much the same as that of other wealthy 
young Russians; he drank, was loose in his conduct 
with women, gambled and involved himself in debt. 
But he was ill at ease, and eager to escape from the 
temptations of a purpo.scless life. When, in April, 1851, 
his brother Nikol&y, who had been serving as an ofBcer 
in the Caucasus, returned home on a furlough, he seized 
the opportunity to accompany him on his retium to the 
army. There he was presented to Wnce Borydtinslcy, 
tlic commander in chief, who, observing his conduet 
during an expedition agaiimt the mountaineers, com- 
plimented him on his bravery tmd urged him to join the 
service. Accordingly, early in 185* he became a yunfcer, 
or volunteer officer. The next two years, up to the 
outbreak of the war between Russia and Turkey, he 
spent mainly in the Cossack villages of StaroglMkovskaya 
and Stary Yurt, leading a life such as he described 
* Buyukdv: 1, 152. 
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later in TAe Cossaclcs. The Russians -were engaged in 
guerilla warfare with tribes of mountaineers who had 
never submitted to the imperial authority. They were 
slowly pressing upon them, destroying their villages and 
above all felling the forests that shielded them from 
attack. Between these expeditions the officers had 
ample time for hunting and for sport of all sorts with the 
Cossack borderers among whom they were quartered. 

The real biography of Tolstoy in these years that 
led up to his first literary work is found in his intellectual 
and spiritual life, which is revealed to us with sufficient 
clearness in his letters and in his diary. Here wc sec 
the moral aspirations that were to give depth to his fiction 
and to find full expression in the didactieworks of his later 
years. Of this pei-iod he later wrote in his Conjesmn: 

My only real faith at that time was faith in sclf-perfeetiou. 
But in what self-perfccUon consisted and what was the aim of 
it I could not have said. I tried to perfect myself intollcctually 
— studied every tiling that I could and everything with which 
life brought me in contact; I tried to perfect my will — com- 
posed rules for myself that I tried to follow; I perfected myself 
physically, developing my strengtli and agility by all sorts of 
exercises and training myself to endurance and patience by all 
sorts of privations. And ail this I regarded as self-perfection. 
The beginning of all was, of course, moral perfection, but that 
was soon replaced by perfection in general, that is, by tile 
desire to be better not with regard to myself or with regard 
to God, but by the desire to bo better with regard to other men. 
And very soon this striving to be better witli regard to men was 
replaced by a desire to be stronf'cr than other men; that is, 
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more famous, more important, riclier than others. — [Ch. 1. 
Compare pp. @05-8, below.] 

Quite in accord with this is the following passage from 
his diary, written at about the lime of his leaving the 
University of Kazan: 

The aim of life is a conscious striving for the development on 
all sides of evcrytliing that C3cisls. 

The aim of my life in tlie country for the next two years is: 

(1) To master the whole course of the legal sciences neces- 
sary for the final examinations at the University. (@) To 
master practical medicine and a portion of theoretic medicine. 
(3) To master the French, Eussian, German, English, Italian, 
and Latin languages. (4) To learn agriculture, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, (fl) To learn history, geography, and 
statistics. (G) To learn matlicmatics, the gymnasium course. 
(7) To write a tlisscrtation. (8) To reach a higher degree 
of perfection in music and painting. (9) To write rules for 
myself. (10) To gain some knowledge of tlie natural sciences. 
(11) To write treatises on all the subjects that 1 shall study.—* 
[Biryukdv; 1, 145.] 

Milton himself was not more ambitious in his plans 
for self-improvement! Tolstoy was ultimately to rise 
on stepping-stones of his dead self to higher things, 
but for a time his movement seemed downward rather 
than upward. The unregenerate animal often prevailed. 
Only a year later, after his fiasco at St. Petersburg, he 
wrote to his brother: 

Serezha, I think that you ore already saying that I am "an 
absolutely worthless fellow,’’, and you arc telling the truth. 
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Lord knows what things I have done! I wont to St. Peters* 
burg without any reason whatever, and I did nothing useful 
there; merely squandered heaps of money and got into debt. — 
[Biryukdv: 1, 154.] 

This union of high aspiration with an irregular and 
sordid outward existence is of course peculiar to no age 
or nation, but it is certainly more common among 
the dreamy and emotional Russians than among our 
own well-disciplined and practical folk. Life in America 
tends towards a consistent dead level of Philistine 
respectability, above which it is dangerous to aspire. 
One must be as moral as society demands and as out- 
wardly successful as is possible within the limits of that 
morality. Standards in Russia arc more clastic, granting 
to all classes of society an easy charity such as we 
extend only to Bohemian artists. So long as a man is 
an agreeable companion and observes a conventional 
code of honor, his private life is his own concern. The 
looseness of standards that results from this point of 
view shocks a traveler of Puritan antecedents. On 
the other hand fine impulses of kindliness and un- 
selfishness, generous enthusiasms of all sorts, play 
a larger part in the Russian nature than in our 
own. 

In his serious groping after a moral law by whicli to 
guide his life Leo Tolstoy was not alone in his family. 
His sister Maiya became a nun in her later years. His 
brother Dmitry, after leading almost an ascetic life, 
suddenly degenerated into dcbaucheiy; then, in a 
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characteristic access of nobility, he ransomed from a 
brothel the first woman he had known and kept her 
with him until his death. Ilis career is reflected in that 
of Nikolay Levin in Anna Karenin. 

Tolstoy’s struggles with himself at this pei'iod were 
not religious in the narrower sense. In his Confession he 
writes: 

Alter the age of sixteen I ceased to kneel in prayer and of 
my own accord ceased to go ho church and to prepare for the 
sacrament. I did not believe in what had Iwen taught me from 
my childliood, but I did believe in something. In wlmt I 
believed I should have been absolutely unable to say. I even 
believed in God, or rather I du! not deny God — but in 
what God I should not liave Ix'on able to say. Neither 
did 1 deny Christ and his leacdiiug, but in what his leacli- 
ing consisted I should idso have been tmablc to say. — 
[Ch. 1.] 

This agi'ees with what is known of him from other 
sources. In a letter to his “Aunt Tatyana,” written 
January 18, 1852, he told her, with no appai'e'nt sense 
of incongruity, how ho had made a fervent prayer to 
God to extricate him from a gambling debt — prayer 
heard and answered by a benevolent deity. His kins- 
woman the Countess Alexandra Tolstoy remarks of him 
as he appeared in 1857: “At tliat time he was by no 
means an opponent of the duircli; and, seeing us all 
preparing for confession, he started to do so himself — ^in 
which, however, he did not succeed.”* As to tlie future 
* Corropondmae wifft Ifie Cmntm A, A, Takioy, p. 0. 
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life he wrote to this same kinswoman in 1850, referring to 
his slay in the Caucasus: 

That was both a toi-Liiring and a good period of iny life .... 
All that I disnovered llien will forevi-'r rcniaiu my coiivie- 

• timr From two years of racutal toil I fonnd out a simidc 

old thing, b\it one which I know as no one else does — I found 
out that immortality exists, tluit love exists, ami that one must 
live for others in order to bo eternally happy.* 

Yet in the next year, writing to the saiiio correspondent, 
he denies any faith in immortality: “It seems to me 
that it is impossible Lo believe in that sincerely; it 
would be loo good !“ f In general, not even the most 
fundamental dogmas ever occupied Tolstoy’s mind so 
much as questions of practical morality. 

Tolstoy’s choice of reading during this formative 
period gives clear indications of his personal character, 
of his intellectual convictions, and of certain features 
of his artistic genius. The books which he states had 
“immense” influence on him were: the Sermon on the 
Mount in the Gospel of Matthew, Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions and Emile, and Dickens’s Dwoid Co'p'perfieUl; 
tho.so that had “very great” influence were Sterne’s 
Scntimenlal Journey, Rousseau’s Nouvelle IJUoisc., Push- 
kin’s Eugene Onegin, Schiller’s Robbers, Gogol’s Dead 
Souls, Turgenev’s Sportsman's Skclclias, Grigorovich’s 
Anidn Goremyha, and Lermontov’s Hero of our Time; 
while some of Gogol’s short stories and Prescott’s 

* Correspondenoo toith the Countess A. A, Tolstoy, p. 131. 

t Ibid., p. 14S. 
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Conquest of Mexico hud “great” influence. It is note- 
worthy that in tliis list the Sermon on the Mount stands 
at the very top. The prccei)ts of brotherly love, of uni- 
versal forgi^'cncsH, of non-resistance to evil, wore already 
dear to Tolstoy’s heart. They constituted his ideal 
all through his life, however much his conduct may have 
fallen short of tlicm. 

Next to the Gospel Tolstoy places the work of Rous- 
seau, which was perhaps even more potent in molding 
his ideas. Of Rousseau he once said: 

Mon have been unjihst to Rousseau, the grandeur of liis 
thought has not boon rcroguiKed, lie luis boon slandered in 
all sorts of ways. I have road all Rousseau, nil the twenty 
volumes, including the, Dioliotiarn of Music. I was more than 
delighted with liiui; I adored him. At tlio age of fifteen I 
wore around niy neck, iusU'ud of the eustomnry cross, a me- 
dallion with liis portrait. Many of his pages are so near to mo 
that it seems to me that 1 wrote them myself. — [Biryukdv: I, 
m, 370 .] 

This statement is fundamental for any understanding 
of Tolstoy. One must then inquire what were the aspects 
of Rou.sscau’H genius that mast appealed to him. Onemay 
place first of all Rousseau’s hatred of jirtificiality, pre- 
tence, and convention; his praise of whatever is natural. 
With this doctrine Tolstoy was sympathetic by tem- 
perament; it underlies every page of his own writing 
from the very beginning of his work. To it he was not 
always true in practice; vanity was a sin against which 
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he constantly struggled, and in Youth he salirize.s his 
own Oiigcmess to comply with the most petty con- 
ventions of society dress. Not less in accord with liis 
mode of thought was Euasseau's praise of the country 
and his hatred of the city. l<'or Tolstoy the country 
was the phicc of wholesome work and pure eiijoyinent, 
the city was that of perverted pleasure. Finally, lh)us- 
seau’s panegyric on homo life in La Nouvelle II6Umc ap- 
pealed to Tolstoy’s dceprat convictions; delight in liome 
life breathes from every page of Childhood, ami is the 
ruling i>as.sion of War and Peace and Jn7ia Karenhi. 

The fact that the Confesaions and Emile are singled 
out as having been of “immense” influence is significanl. 
The absolute frankness of the Ctynfcafdtma (whether real 
or appai'cut need not be disriusvsed here) harmonized 
with Tolstoy's aspirations and doubtless alh'cted Ids 
own literary methods. Unlike other narrators of their 
own development, Rous.scau does not confine himself 
to the nobler sides of his own character or to his winning 
and attractive human fiiilings; to his sins he lends no 
air of romance; he teUs candidly of base, ignoble dwds, 
of cowardice, ingratitude, and deceit. This method of 
self-revelation Tolstoy brought to perfection in his 
novels. We like hi.s heroes despite their creator’s frank- 
ness rather than because of it. 

In Emile, his treatise on education, Rousseau makes 
his guiding principle tlie unfolding and developing of 
the natural powers, free from the corrupting influence 
of society. "A. truly natural man desires to do only 
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•wliat is within his power, and docs what is pleasing to 
him.” Books arc set aside until a comparatively late 
period; true education is derived from experience and 
from intercourse with one’s fellows. Furthermore, a 
democratic idcial pervades the book; the ricli young 
aristocrat Emile is made to iis.sociate familiarly with his 
l)ea.saat neighbors, and has to learn a trade, as a pre- 
caution against jmssible lo.ss of wealth. To each ot these 
principles Tolstoy eagerly responded. That lie had an 
early interest in the ]n’obIcms of education i.s shown by 
his abortive experiment of IMO; when he later took up 
ill earnest the trade of schoolmaster he worked in the 
spirit of Romsseau. 

With Rousseau’s attack on civilization as the cause 
of more evil than good Tolstoy came to have over givater 
sympathy as his years advanced. A long list could ho 
made of minor doctrines of Rousseau with wliicli he 
was in agreement, such for example as his dislike of 
medicine and doctors and his abhorrence of the evils 
worked oil peasants by taxation. Most important, 
Tolstoy, brought up on Rousseau, remained an intui- 
tionist and an emotionalist aU his life. lie never ac- 
quired any admiration for tlie methods of cxiierimental 
science as applied to the study of human society. In 
this respect he was a man of the eighteenth century. 

Even Rousseau’s sentimentality was at this period of 
his life not uiicoiigcuiul to Tolstoy, as i.s shown sulBcicntly 
by the fact that lie coupled Sterne’s Soniimmtal Journey 
witli La Nouvclb Ililcfise at tlic het^d of the books that 
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had “very great” influence on him. The Tact is at first 
surprising. Rousseau was half an invalid, dreamy, 
morbid, a reoluse and a hypochondriac; Tolstoy was 
strong, healthy, fond of society, a lover of energetic 
physical life. His doctrine tliat “calm is spiritual base- 
ness”* is at the other pole from the sentimental languor 
of Rousseau. He had, however, a constant tendency to 
self-analysis, and a keen delight in the minute record of 
his own sensations, traits which are ijromiuciit through- 
out his work, though they never lead to the sickly, hot- 
house sentimentality that nialres La Nouvclle llUiAse so 
unpalatable to modern readers. At times he was prone 
to tears. To this weakness he refers when in a letter 
of 1852 he calls himself “Cry-baby Leo.”t But his 
sobs were bursts of grief interspersed amid active play or 
work, very unlike the plaintive wail of Roiis.scau. This 
side of his nature he seems to have partially suppressed 
with advancing years; his son Ilyd spooks of his aversion 
for outward manifestations of feeling, f Yet tlie .samci 
witness tells how his father once sobbed witli emotion 
during a tallc with him.§ 

In this list of reading works of fiction have ratlicr a 
subordinate place, and those actually mentioned ap- 
pai’ently interested Tolstoy by their undying ideas 
rather than by their excellence of style and literary 
form. In David Copperjiold, if one may hazard a cou- 

* Correrpondmse iiiSi Coimtess A, A. Tohlay, p. 9-1. 

tBiryuk6v: I, 189. J Sec p. 138, below. 

I Count IlyA Tolstoy: Hvrniniiconm of Tolslnjj, p, 319, 
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jccture, he was attracted by the touching picture of 
child life in the earlier chapters and by the adulation of 
the home that runs through the novel, rather than by the 
melodramatic plot. Tolstoy never ceased to regard 
Dickens as the greatest of English authors, remarldng 
that “Gogol resembled him in humor, but had not his 
broad humane sympathies.”* Throughout his life, 
though he corrected his own works with great care, Tol- 
stoy was almo.st indifferent to questions of formal style 
and literary teclmiquc. Of criticism he wrote nothing 
until after his religious conversion, and then only as a 
sort of corollary to his religious system. In his early 
writings one may find the ideas and the frankness of 
liis idol Rousseau, but very few traces of the lileraiy 
technique of cither Roussctiu or Dickens or Sterne. 

In a word, Tolstoy, great literary genius though he 
was, Avas mercifully free from what Ave commonly term 
the literary temperament; he cared for the substance 
of life more than he did for its reflection in literature; 
and in literature he cared for tlie content more than for 
the form. There is no record that he over read a single 
poem with pure delight in the melodious sound of the 
lines. One of his coiupanioiis at the university records ' 
how he “.s])oke ironically of verse in general.”t In Inter 
years he expressed himself similarly: 

In the days of Pushltin and L<Srmonlov there used to be 
poetry, but not noAV. Verses have gone out of fashion. And 
* Maude: II, 015. t Biryuk6v: 1, 128. 
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wliat’s the good of them? You will agree lliat prose ostprcsses 
our thoughts much belter — it is easier to read and has more 
sense in it. Take our coiiversatiou, for instance: we say what 
we want to. But if sonic one trietl to pul it into verse, it would 
come out all upside-down. Wlierever a definite, clear cx- 
prcs»on is wanted, it either spoils the rhythm, or doesn’t 
suit the style: and one luis to substitute some oilier word, 
often far from the real nicauiug. — [Quoted by Maude, 11, 518; 
compare p. .‘547, below.] 

The poets, the vorso-maters torture their tongues in order 
to be able to say every poasible kind of thought in every 
possible variety of word and to be able to form from all these 
words sumcthiiig which resembles a thought. Such exercise 
can only be indulged in by unscrious people. And so it is. 
■^[Jowmal, Feb. 4, 1897; tr. Strunsky, p. 119.] 

He himself wrote no verse whatever, if we except some 
jesting lines on incidents at Sevastopol and similar 
doggerel composed for the family letter box, an cjustle 
to his friend Fct, and a very few serious lines. He 
gained a new conception of Pushkin’, s genius from 
reading Merim^e’.s prose vereion of The GypHies.* 

Of painting Tolstoy was fond, but it was not one of 
his main interests. The art that affected him most 
strongly was music, to which he was passionately de- 
voted. And of this in his later years he came to Lave a 
certain dread, since it aroused his emotional nature 
without teaching a clear moral lesson.'] 

Thus one is not surprised to find as a hoy Tolstoy 
made no experiments in literary composition. His 
* Biryufcdv: I, 240, 209, t Compare p. 348, below. 
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art waited until he had experience on which to base his 
work. His first plans of authorship were formed in 1850, 
when he thought of writing a story of gypsy life and also 
an imitation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Two 
years later, during his residence in the Caucasus, he 
set to work in earnest, and at the age of twenty-three he 
produced a masterpiece in his scmi-autobiographical 
talc, Childhood, 
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July, 18S3, Tolsloy finished his slory, 
If I || Ch-tldlwod, and sent it to the Co^ileiiiporary, 
jV ^itlicu tlio loatling lileriity jourujJ in Russia. 

edited by the poet Nekrasov. The work 
was at once accepted and was printed in the same 
year, signed only with the inititils L. N. Nelmisov him- 
sell did not know the real name ot the author until 


he had approved the mamuicript. lie wrote to Tolstoy, 
sending him praises but no money, explaining in a 
second letter that it was not usual to i)ay writers for 
tlieir first work, but that in the futui’c he should be 
glad to receive lurther contributions from him, and 
would pay him fifty rubles per printed sheet of sixteen 
pages, the price received by the best authors. lie 
nddefl that the tale had been well received by the 
ptiblic. 

Childhood is an unpretentious narrative of life in a 
Russian well-to-do family. A growing boy records his 
impressions of the events and persons around him. In 
1853 and 1854 Tolstoy continued the story with Roy- 
hood, and in 1856 witli Yoidli, after which he abandoned 

S-Jb 
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tlic work, which still remains a torso. The three parts 
haA’c essentially the same literary qualities and already 
show the distinguishing marks of Tolstoy’s genius. 
The book is genuinely original, though tlie form may 
have been suggested by the Family Chronicle of 
Aksakov. Perhaps David Copperjield gave an im- 
pulse to the story of child life, and po.ssibly a sugges- 
tion for tlie carousal scone in YontJi. The antl)or him- 
self acknowledges the .strong influence of Sterne and 
Tdi)fler (sec p. 3G), but probably exaggerates its im- 
portance. 

In this book, as in other.s that were to follow, Tolstoy 
paid no heed to plot; the stmy delights lus by the cliann 
of single incidents and scenes. And these incidents, and 
the characters who take part in them, were with few 
exceptions drawn from tlie author’s personal experience. 
No author was more loth to depart from the material 
of actual life than Avas Tolstoy, no one Avas more ab.so- 
lutoly a realist in the most literal .scn.se of tlie term. Thus 
Uie kindly German t\itor Karl Maucr, the repulsive 
I'Yench tutor St.-Jeronie., the Fnaicli goA’^crno.ss Mimi and 
her daughter, the trusty housekeeper Natalya SaA'lshna, 
were all dcaAvn from pensoas familiar to Tolstoy in his 
childhood. The narrator, Nikoliiy Trtenyev, is naturally, 
in large measure, a I’cproduction of the boy Tolstoy; 
another character, Dniitiy Neklilyudov, also has auto- 
biogi'aphic traits. But the book is a spiritual, not a 
literal autobiography; events are altered and ponsonali- 
ties transposed so that the book is not a mere narrative 
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of happenings in the Tolstoy family. Just as Words- 
worth employed in his poetry “a selection of language 
really used by men,” so Tolstoy built his lictioii from a 
selection of the experiences of average huniiiiiily. Ajid in 
Tolstoy as in Wordsworth “the feeling developed givtis 
importance to the action and situation, and not the aelion 
and situation to the feeling.” 

In Cliildliood, Boyhood, and Youth one secs already 
the two sides of Tolstoy’s nature, which run i)arall('l 
all through his life, sometimes in sharp coullict with 
each other; on the one hand his eager enjoyment of 
animal life, his delight in his own physical health and 
in the charm of the external world, and on the other 
his introspective, brooding tempmunent, ever seeking 
for a moral system by which he may guide his conduct. 
The first finds expression in liis genius for ohservalion, 
in his unique power of selMiiiig just those concrcU*. de- 
tails that will give the reader the most vivid impmssiou 
of the socuc de.sci'ibcd; the second makes itself felt 
in his analysis of mental states, his passion for 
sincerity, and his ever-present inlci’cst in moral 
problems. 

The descriptions of natiue in this early work already 
bear witness to tlrat bubbling delight in outdoor life, 
to tliat joy in communion willi the life of the universe, 
wliich found its fullest expression in War and Peace, 
Tolstoy does not see with tlic eye of a painter; he has 
small interest in what is picturesque, or, in a conventional 
sense of the word, beautiful. Ho rather doserihes Ihc 
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influence of an outdoor scene on a lad’s inarticulate sense 
of physical well-being: 

Sonicliiucs, rather often in fact, I got up early. (I slept in 
the open air on tlie porch, and tire bright, slanting rays of the 
morning sun would awaken me.) I dressed quickly, took a 
towel under iny arm aiul a volume of a French novel, and went 
to bathe in the river in the shade of a birch wood about a half- 
mile from the house. There I lay down on the grass in the 
shade and read, occasionally tearing away my eyes from 
the book to glance at the surface of the river, which showed 
pjirple in the shadow and was beginning to be rippled by the 
morning breeze, at the field of yellowing rye on the opposite 
bank, at the bright-rcil morning light of the sun’s rays, tingeing 
ever lower ami lower the wliite trunks of the birch trees, 
which, hiding one bfiliiud the other, retreated from me bito 
the deptlis of the dense forest; and I enjoyed tlic consciousness 
within myself of just such fresli young strength of life ns 
breathed everywhere from the nature around me. When in 
the sl^r there were gray morning cloudlets and I was cbillcd 
after my bath, I would often leave the path and set to wander- 
ing lliroiigli the fields and woods, and witli a feeling of delight 
would wet my feet Lbroiigh my boots in the fresh dew. Mean- 
while I drcanusl vividly of the heroes of the last novel that I 
had read, and imagined myself now a general, now a minister 
of slate, now a man of extraordinary strength, now a pas- 
sionate man, and with a .sort of trembling 1 looked ceaselessly 
arouTul in the hope of suddenly meeting h&r somewhere in a 
glade or behind a tree. — \Xouth, ch. 82.] 

Here, as always, Tolstoy is interested in life itself and 
not in the pictures that can be made of it. 
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But men and women ai'c tlie usual subjects of Tolstoy’s 
description. By an unerring instinct, in picluriiig a 
scene Tolstoy selects its most suggestive features. The 
traits tliat appeal to him arc apparently obvious, so 
that the pei'sonalily of the writer remains uniioliced 
behind his work. One example of many is the account 
of how the half-witted religious meudiciuit Grisha i)i'c- 
parcs for his night’s rest, watched by the boys who have 
stolen upstairs before him: 

After praying and setting his staff in the corner he looked over 
his bed and l)ogan to undress. Ungirding liis old black 
ho slowly took off his Lorn nankmi frock, carefully folded it 
and bung it on the back of a chair. Ilis face now did not cx- 
l>rcs3 Imsto and stupidity, as it usually did; on tlic conlrarj', 
lu! was calm, rcfl<x;Uve, and even majestic. His motions wei-o 
slow and thoughtful. 

When he had slrii>pc<l himself to his imdcrcIoUies, he slowly 
lot himself doAvn on the bed, made the sign of the cross over 
it from all sides, and, evidently with an effort (because ho 
frowned), he adjusted tlic chains under his shirt. After sitting 
a short time and carefully looking over Ins nnilcrclolhm, whicli 
were torn in .some places.hc ro,sc,ralscd lire eaudle with a prayer 
to tlic level of the shrine, in wliich there were a few images, 
crossed liiinself before them and turned Ihc eaudle wick down. 
It sputtered and went out. 

Through Die windows tlml faced the forest shone the moon, 
now almost full. The tall white figure of the mendicant was 
lit up on one side by its pale, silvery beanas; on the other it 
cost a black shadow, which fell, along with the slindows from 
Ike window frames, upon the floor and walls and reached 
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fclic ceiling. In the yard the watchman was beating on his 
brass plate. 

Folding his immense arms on his breast, dropping his head, 
and uttering ru])eatcd heavy siglis, Grisha stood silently 
before the holy images, then with an effort dropped to his 
knees and began to pray. — [C'Md/iood, eh. 12.] 

There is here little or no attempt at piclurcsqne- 
ness; tlic details are such as might impress a lad crouch- 
ing in the dark. But they are so Hclectcd as to give a 
striking inipre.s.sion of reality. Nor do they cea.so with 
this; tliey make us understand the perfect sincerity 
and the unaffected piety of the pilgrim. One is not sur- 
prised when a moment later Tolstoy exclaims in ad- 
miration: 

O great Christian Grishal Thy failli was so strong tliat 
thou didst feel the ncanic.ss of God; lliy love so mighty that 
the words flowed of themselves from thy lips — thou didst not 
lest them by reason ..... And what high praise didst thou 
oiler to Ilis might, when, finding no words, thou didst prostrate 
thyself on the floor in tears. 

At a later peiuod Tolstoy would have been content to 
let Lis pictm’c tell its own story, without enforcing its 
moral, or at all events would have combined liis comments 
witli the picture instead of making them a separate 
passage. 

ObsorvaHon of detail is blended with a boyish shrewd- 
ness when little Nikulcnka comments on his father’s 
behavior at the funeral of his wife; external acts, 
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quite innocent in themselves, are made to express the 
vain and shallow choraeter of the man: 

His tail figure in a black diesa coat, his pale, expressive face, 
and his movements, graceful and seif-confident as ever, when 
he crossed hituscif, bowed down and touched the floor with his 
hand, took a candle from the hands of the priest, or approached 
the coflin, were extraordinarily effective; but, I do not know 
why, I disliked in him just tliat power of seeming so cffecUve 
at that moment. — [ChiWwod, eh. S7.] 

Running parallel with this emphasis on external 
reality is a constant analysis of the narrator’s passing 
thoughts and feelings. Tlib analysis avoids great emo- 
tions, such as love, hatred, and ambition, and lingers over 
minor sensations, such as crowd upon each of us at every 
moment of our lives. Hence comes the disconcerting 
realism of the imi)ression. Tolstoy reveals to each reader 
the petty thoughts and emotions that he has himself 
experienced, but which he has thought werc his peculiar 
property, unknown to all outsiders. Nikdicnlca is stand- 
ing by his mother’s cofiln, bowed by the deepest grief 
of his boy’s life. Yet he tells us less of this great sorrow 
than of the different cross currents of feeling that in- 
cessantly crowd upon lum: 

During the service I wept decently, crossed myself, and 
bowed down to the floor, but I did not pray with my soul, and 
I was rather indifferent; I was troubled because tlie little new 
dress coat that they liad made me wear was very tight under 
the arms, I was careful not to soil over much the knees of 
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my trousers, and I stealthily made observations on all who 
were present. — [Childhood, eh. 37.] 

Here Avc have that distrust of the gi’aiid .style in dealing 
with eiiiotiou that will remain with Tolstoy all his life. 
He could not dc.scribe lumsclf as overwhelmed by grief 
without dollar ting from truth, a truth that every 
reader will coufivm by his own exiicrience. And to 
desert truth, to be insincere, is controiy to Tolstoy’s 
nature. 

Tolstoy, we may remark in passing, may have been 
affected by a paragraph in his belovfed Rousseau: 

Plutarch excels by the very details into which we no longer 
dare to enter. He has an inimitable, channiiig art of painting 
great men in little thiiig.s; and ho is so hapity in the choico of 
his ti'ails that often a word, a smile, a gesture sufHccs him for 
the charnctcriznlion of his hero. With a jesting woi'd Hannibal 
rcassuras Ids frighUmed army and makas it march laughing to 
the battle tliat delivered Italy into his liands, Agesilaus, riding 
astride a stick, makes mo love the conqueror of the great king. 
Caesar, while pnasing through a poor village and chatting 
with his friends, unconsoiou.sly reveals the knave who said 
lliat he wished to be merely the equal of Pompey. Alexander 
swallows a medicine without saying a single word; it is the 

most beautiful moment of Ids life There is tlic true 

art of painting. One’s physiognomy is not shown in Ids main 
features, nor one’s cliaractcr in great actions; one’s true 
nature shows itself in trifles. Public acts are eitlier too oom- 
mon or too affected, and yet it is only on them that our modern 
dignity permits our authors to linger. — 0imle, book iv,] 
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Siiiccrily was indeed Tolstoy’s idol. A trifling in- 
cident in the talc illustrates liis woi’ship of it. On grand- 
mother’s name-day each of the children is supposed to 
come to her with his congratulations and some small 
gift. Nikdlenlca decides that, like his tutor Karl Manor, 
he will write a poem in honor of his grandmotlicr. His 
doggerel ends with the lines: 

We’ll never trouble — do not fear; 

We love you like our motlicr dear. 

[ChUdhood, eh. 16.] 

The last verse, despite tlie fact that it rimed correctly, 
distressed its small author: 

Why did I write, “like our mother dear”? She was not here, 
and so I ought not even to have montioned her. To be sure, 
I love grandmother and respect lier, bub still she is nut the 
same. — ^Why did I write that? Wliy did I lie? To be sure, 
those are verses, but still 1 ought not to have done so. 

This passage ^ves a foretaste of the thinker who, as we 
have seen, later condemned all metrical composition as 
involving a sacrifice of truth, and who came to reject 
beauty as an essential clement in art. 

As the tale advances and Nikdlcnka becomes a uni- 
versity student, his meditations on life’s problems grow 
moi'e and more important. A clraptcr on Dream tolls 
of bis aspirations for moral purity and perfection: 

“Today 1 shall confess and purify myself of oil my sins,” I 
thought, “and I sliall no longer — ” (Here I called to mind 
all the sins that most tortured me.) “Every Sunday I sholl 
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go to church without fail, and later I shall read the Gospel for a 
whole hour; ilieu out of the twenty-five ruble nolo that I shall 
receive monthly when I enter the university I shall invariably 
give two and a half (a tithe) to the poor, and in such a way 
that nobody will know of it — and not to beggars either; I 
will look up poor people, an orphan or an old woman, of whom 
no one knows.” — [Foutfi, eh. S.J 

These resolves are set down with a full consciousness 
that they are mawkish and calfish. Crude and im* 
mature though they be, they arc sincere, not a pose 
assumed before the world in obedience to otliers* pre- 
cepts. Despite continual stumbling and faltering, 
Tolstoy is striving to follow a moral ideal. With a 
prophetic voice he adds; 

Let no one reproach me with the fact that the dreams of 
my youth were just os infantile as the dreams of my cliildhood 
and boyhood. I am convinced that if I am fated to live to 
extreme old age, and my talc overtakes my years, as an old 
man of seventy 1 sliall indulge in the same impossible, childish 
dreams as now. . . . 

Beneficent, consoling voice, which since then so often, in 
those sad times when my soul silently submitted to the power 
of life’s lies and ooiTuption, hast boldly revolted against ail 
untruth, hast bitterly reproached the past, hast pointed out 
and forced me to love the bright point of the present, and 
hast promised good and happiness in the future — beneficent, 
consoling voice! Wilt thou ever cease to be heard? 

Thc.se resolves and aspirations are unaffected by any 
definite religious beliefs. Tolstoy is interested only in 
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the life hero on earth. Though he is not quite an ag- 
nostic, he show.5 in this book no active acceptance even 
of so vague a creed as that of his belovcSd Rousseau, who 
prescribed faith in an all-wise and all-bcncficcat deity 
and in a future state of rewards and puuislimouts. 
Perhaps for this reason, he emphasizes far less his re- 
morse for the past than his aspirations for the future. 
Except in his last years, Tolstoy was jiot guvfn to brood- 
ing over past sins; tlic Calvinistic atmosjdiorc of The 
Scarlet Letter is wholly alien to lus spirit, ii,s it is to 
that of the whole Russian people.* From this calm 
indifference to dogma Tolstoy never really dcparhsl; 
though he ultimately reached a faith in a temporal life 
after death he remained indiffemit to speculations as 
to its nature. Of Natalya SS.vishua he here rcmark.s: 
“She performed the beat and greatest act of this life— 
she died without regret and fcar.”t Though death 
never ceased to be a controlling motive in his thought, 
Tolstoy at last found other acts better and greater than 
“a death without regret and fear.” 

A somber tone runs through even litis youthful work. 
The boy narrator secs dearly the frailties of his fuLlicr 
and brother, of his stepmother, of his university com- 
rades, of the high society in Moscow to which ho belongs. 
To tliis world one may apply what he wrote at about the 
same time in Sevastopol in May, 1855: 

* Stephen Groluim, in The Way o/ Martha and the Way of Mary, 
pp. 166-100, cottimenlA excellently on this unlicmni Imit. 

t Childhood, oh. S8. 
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Vanity, vanity, vanity everywhere, even on the brink of 
the grave and among men ready to die in behalf of lofty con- 
victions, Vanity! Tliis must be the characteristic trait and 
peculiar malady of our age. Wliy among men of former days 
was there nothing heard of this passion, as of tlie smallpox or 
the cholera? Why in our age are there only three sorts of men: 
some who accept the principle of vanity as a fact inevitably 
existing and therefore just, and who freely submit to it; others 
who accept it as an unfortunate but insurmountable condition; 
and still others who with nuconscious servility act under its 
influence? Why did the Homers and Shakespeares speak of 
love, glory, and sufferings, while the literature 9 I our time is 
only an endless tale of Snobs and vanity? — [Ch. S.] 

This emphasis on pretence and conceit, whether 
conscious or unconscious, at times gives to the book a 
cynical tone that suggests Vanity Fair. But there is a 
fundamental difference. Thackeray plays the part of 
a showman, glorifying in the cleverness with which he 
detects the frailty of tlie puppets whom he moves across 
his stage; Tolstoy i.s a part of the vain world tliat he is 
describing, ' and emphasizes Ms own vanities quite as 
much as those of his fellows. His most incisive satire 
on petty social failings is his account of his own efforts 
to be in cvei-y way oommo Ufavi. 

Yet vanity is not quite an all-pervading clement in 
Tolstoy’s characteir.s. To his mother Nikdlenka never 
attributes it; the little boy’s love for her 'will not allow 
him to sec any defects that she may possess. Nor does 
vanity affect the humbler people of the story, such as 
the housekeeper Natalya S&vishna a&d the half-witted 
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mendicant Grisha. These persons act from no desire 
to be seen of men; Natalya Sfivishna husbands the 
master’s sugar and Grisha, clad in clanking chains, prays 
to God, from an inborn, moral sense. In a word, the 
tone of the book is democratic; the true moral life is 
found only among men and women of low estate. 

Later in his life Tolstoy condemned tliis early work as 
insincere and affected. His judgment is so remarkable 
that it must be quoted entire: 

I have re-read them [Childhood, Boyhood, and Yottlh] and 
regret that I wrote them; so ill, artificially and insincerely are 
they penned. It could not be otherwise: first, becaii.se wluit 
1 aimed at was not to write my own lilstory but tlmt of the 
friends of my youth, and this produced an awkward mixture 
of the facts of thek and my own childhood; and sccomlly, be- 
cause at tlie time I wrote it X was far from being independent 
in my way of expressing myself, being strongly influenced by 
two writers: Sterne (his Seniimental Jowmey) and Tiipffer 
(his Bibliolh&que de Mon Oncle). 

I am now specially dissatisfied with the two last parts. 
Boyhood and Youth, in wliich besides on awkward mixture of 
truth and invention, there is also insincerity; a desire to put 
forward as good and important what I did not then cousider 
good and impoitant, namely, my democratic tendency. — 
[Quoted by Maude: I, 160.] 

This harsh verdict is by no means just. An aristocrat 
by breeding, Tolstoy always wavered between caste 
prejudice and the rejection of it. The democratic sym- 
pathies of his early book are like its austere moralizing. 
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not insincere, but an ideal wliich the author could not 
realize in his daily life and to which even his afPections 
could not be constant. 

It is noteworthy that in his literaiy work Tolstoy 
speaks almost invariably from his best self; not as a prig, 
but as u man of fervent moral aspirations, for whom 
conduct is nine tenths of life. Only rarely does he ex- 
press the unrcgcneralc side of his nature. In The Tioo 
Hussars (1856) he shows a frank preference for an ener- 
getic, vigorous rake over his cool, business-like son; to 
wrong-doing that springs from animal strength or from 
easy-going kindliness he is always charitable, while for 
calculating selfishness he has an unfailing contempt, 
nis scorn of the student carousal in Youth is due to the 
fact that it was undertaken in mere obedience to fashion. 
Only in two tales. An Idyl, and Tihhon and Malanya,* 
which he himself suppressed, but which have appeared in 
his postliuraous works, does he show a cynical point of 
view. This high .seriousness of Tolstoy’s lU'tistic work 
is at the other pole from hypocrisy. Mr. Sellar has 
admirably staled the true explanation: 

Differing infinitely, as they may do, from one another in 
powers of self-control and obedience to their liigher instincts, 
the greatest poets and artists have one quality in common — 
absolute sincerity of nature. They give tlic world of their 
strongest and best, not because Uiey wish to be thought otlier 
tiian they are, but because it is their strongest and best self 
which alone deeply interests them and demands expres- 
* Neither has been translated into Buglisb, so far as the writer is aware. 
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sion. — [T}ie Roman Poets of Hie Awjustan Aqc: Virgil (Oxford, 
1877), p. 94.] 

While Tolstoy was serving in tlie Caucasus imiJortnnL 
events had been taking place in Europe, In November, 
1B58, Russia had dccLired war on Turkey, and the 
Russians immediately began an invasion of the Danube 
principalities. Early in the next year Tolstoy received 
his commission as an oflict'r in the army, went home for 
a short furlough, and joincjl the Russian forces in 
Ruchareat in Miircli, 1854i. When they wei'e h>rced to 
retreat he asked to bo sent to lire Crimea, where he ar- 
rived in November and was assigned to the artillery 
service. The siege of Sevastopol by the Erench and Eng- 
lish began in October of Unit yciu> and coutimied until 
Septembex’, 1855, Tolstoy sci'Vt^d throughout the siege 
in various positions. Diming April and May, 1855, he 
was at intcrvsds in charge of the balteiy on the. Eourth 
Bastion, one of the rao.st dangerous po.silions in I, he 
for Ire, ss. Prom hero he was tnmsf erred to Belhdk, four- 
teen miles from Sevastopol, in consiHpieuco, it is said, 
of the personal instructions of the Emperor Alexander 
II, who had been so impressed by the nsading of Sevas- 
topol in December, ISSJy, Uiat ho gave order to take 
care of the author and remove him from the place of 
danger,* His promotion in the service was liindercd 
by some doggei-el verses for Uie composition of which 
he was partially responsible, and probably also by llie 
* Biryukfiv; I, SCO, 
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displeasure of hia superiors at his meticulous honesty 
in regard to the government money.* At the con- 
clusion of the siege he was sent to St. Petersburg as a 
courier and never returned to tlie army, from which 
he formally retired in November, 1856. 

The literary result of Tolstoy’s experience of tlie 
great siege was three sketches published under the 
title, Sevastopol in December, ISbJt, and in May and 
August, 1855. The first of these, composed soon after 
his arrival in the beleagtiered foi'tress, is marked by a 
patriotic enthusiasm strongly at variance witli his later 
convictions, but which may be seen to be genuine, not 
a literary pose, from its agreement with the author’s 
private letters written at this same time. “The spirit 
of our armies is above all description,” he wrote to his 
brother on December 2, 1854. . “In the days of ancient 
Greece there was never such heroism.” Yet oven in tlie 
first sketch Tolstoy is impressed by the quiet, un- 
assuming courage with which the Russian army endures 
hardships, not by its aggressive bravery; In the next 
sketch the atmosphere has changed. Petty vanity 
Tolstoy now finds to be the master passion of the 
Russian officers in the field, as of their brothers at 
home: 

Kalugin and the Colonel would have been ready every day 
to see just such on affair in order each time to receive a gold 
saber and the rank of major-general, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were fine fellows. I like to hear people give the 

* His attitude is reflected in Swcutopol in Auguit, 1856, ch. 18. 
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name of monsLcr io some conqueror or other, who destroys 
iiullious fur tlic sake uf Ids own amhilion. lint <lumau(l a 
frank confession from Ensign IVtrusliov, Sul>-Lieutcuant 
Antonov and their comrades: every one of ns is a little Na- 
p(deon, a little monster, and is ready to sUirl a liattlc at once, 
to slay a Iniiidred men, merely in order to rers'ive an extra 
decoration or a lliir<t more salary. — [Hcmstn-pol in May, ISSS, 
ch. 11).] 

lu the thii'd sketch the patriotic tone in a measure 
returns. Speaking generally, one has to exercise sonic 
care in the interpretation of these works from this 
point of view. The censor seriously mangled the .sec- 
ond of them, perhaps the others also, before publica- 
tion; and ToliStoy himsolf later coufc.ssed “that, con- 
tending with his desire to tell the truth about thing, s 
as he saw it, he was at the same Lime aware of another 
feeling prompting him to say what was expected of him.”'" 

Though the litex'ary characteristics of ScBoslopol 
are, when analyzed, the same as those of Childhood, ibo 
book made a far stronger impression becaufso of the tre- 
mendous appeal of its subject. Tolstoy saw war us 
suffering and death, unrelieved by any touch of bril- 
liancy or grandeur, and he selected just the right detail 
to convey his impression: 

Now, if your nerves arc strong, enter the door at the left; 
in that room they bandage wounds and perform operations. 
You will sec there doctors with arms covered with blood up 
to tlieir elbows and with pale, gloomy faces, busy around a 
Maude: 1, 184. 
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bed on which, with eyes open and speaking, os if in delirium, 
disconnected but often simple and touching words, lies a 
wounded man under the influence of chloroform. The doctors 
are occupied with the horrible but beneficent act of amputa- 
tion. You will sec how tlie sharp, curved luiifc enler.s tlic wliitc, 
healtliy body; you will see how with an awful, i)icrcing cry 
and witli curses the wounded man suddenly comes to his 
senses; you will sec how the .siugeon tosses into the corner tiro 
severed arm; you will ace how on a stretcher in the same room 
there lies anotlicr wounded man, who, gazing at the operation 
performed on lus coinpaiiioii, writhes and groans, nut so 
much from physical pain as from the moral torments of ex- 
pectation. You will see awful sights tlmt rend your soul; you 
will see war, not in regular, beautiful, and brilliant ranks, 
with music and the boating of drums, witli waving bannea’s 
and generals on prancing steeds — ^you will sec war ui its true 
expression, in blood, m sufferings, hi death . — [Sevaslopol in 
Df)oernJ)er, 1864, cli. 1.] 

Tolstoy agrees with General Sherman that “war is 
hell.” Yet he doe-s not revel in descriptioiw of carnage 
and cruelty; his atmosphere is not that of the romantic 
Sienkicwicz. The force of the book depends on its 
reserve, on the sense of restraint and self-mastery that 
makes eveiy word ring true. 

In Sevastopol tlio psychological analysis characteristic 
of Tolstoy’s first published work passes to a somewhat 
broader field. No longer checked by an autobiograpliic 
form, Tolstoy tells of the thoughts and feelings of 
different officers who fight and die for their country. 
One remarks the seime trait as before, the °bsence of 
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groa,t, controlling passions, siicli as palrioLic onlliusiasni 
and scH-sacrifico. Aiiibitioii there is, Iml. ol! a i>ol,l,y 
sort. Tolstoy does not shrink from portraying the 
scnsaLioris of an officer during his last moments; the 
man is petty even in death: 

rraskiililiiti, closing his oj'cs light, lieanl ln)w tlio bomb 
phninjod down on the hard ground soinevvhore very near him. 
A sooond xnissed, wliieli seemwl an hoiii" — the bonib had not 
hurst. Prasknkhin was afraid lest lu* niigbl have jilayed the 
coward for nothing; i»ertm|is the bomb had fallen far away, 
and it only seemed to him that the fuse was hissing jnsl be- 
side him. He opouod his eyes and noli(!ed with pleasure that 
Mikliaylov was lying motionless on the earlK right near his 
feet. But here his eyes eneounlerwl for a nionienl the glowing 
fuse of the bomb, wliieh was spimiiiig arouuil less lliuu a yard 
away friiin him. 

Horror, eohl horror, which excludwl all other Ihoughis and 
feelings, seized liis whole being, lie eovered his faee with his 
hands. 

A second more passed, a second in wliieh a whole world of 
feelings, tliouglils, hoiHis, and iuomorle.s Hashed through liis 
Imagination. 

“Whom will it kill, mo or Miklifiylov? or holli of ns lo- 
gcllior? And if me, then where? If it’s in, the head, then 
Tm done for; but if it’s in the leg, Uien they'll ent it off and 
Fll ask ’em to be sure, to use chloroform — luid I may still sur- 
vive. But perhaps it will kill only Mikhaylov — then I will 
tell how we were walking togctlwr, how he was killed and I was 
i^attei'cd witli his blood. No, it’s nearer to me; it will be 1.” 

Tlien he remembered Uic twelve rubles lliat ho owed 
Mikhavlov, and he romenilicrod still "no+her debt in St, 
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Petersburg, which he ought to have paid long ago; the gypsy 
air that he had sung the evening before came into his liead. 
The woman whom he loved appciU'ed before his imagination, 
wearing a cap with purple ribbons; lie remembered a man 
who had inaullcil lum five years before and whom he had not 
paid back for the insult, although at the same time, inseparable 
from tliis and from thousands «>f other recollections, ll\e feeling 
of the present, the expeelalion of death, <lid not for a inomeul 
abandon him . — [Semsltypol in May, JS55, ch. 12.J 

Military heroism plays small part in these pages. 
Officers .show their indifference to danger by walking 
upright along the shallow trenches; but, when they 
feel lliomselves free from observation, they arc glad to 
crawl on all four.s. Even deeds of valor arc performed 
half unconsciously, by a blind following of the crowd in 
a uight sally. 

Prom the cver-pre.sent vanity of the oiRcers the 
common soldiers arc exempt. In war as in peace these 
men of humbler station do their work willingly and 
unassumingly. Submitting to destiny, without thought 
of Ihcir pcr-sonal life, by their very submission they 
arc tlic only true heroes: 

"Really, tlierc seem to be altogctlier too many men roluru- 
ing,” said Galtsin, stopping agiiiu the same tall soldier with the 
two muskets, " Wlrnt are you coming tliis way for? Hey, you, 
halt!” 

The soldier halted and took off his Imt with Ins left liand. 

“Whore aiv you going and wliyP” Galtsin shouted at 
him stendy. “You scoun — ” 
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But meanwhile he had come up close to the soldier and had 
noticed that no hand could be seen behind his right cuff and 
that the sleeve was soaked with blood to a point above the 
elbow. 

“"Woniulcd, your honor!” 

“How?” 

“Here, most likely with a bullet,” said the soldier, pointing 
to his arm. "But I can’t tell what stDielc niy head.” And, 
bending forward his head, ho slKiwcd the hair matted to- 
gether with blood on tlic back of his neck. 

“And whose is the second gun?” 

“A French musket, your honor! I captured it. But I 
shouldn’t have left, it it weren’t to help this little fellow; other- 
wise. hc’<l fall,” he addo.<l, pointing U) a soldier walking a Utile, 
in front of him, who wu.h leaning on his gun and painfully 
dragging along his left leg. 

rrince Galtsin suddenly fell frighlfully a.sluiined of his 
mijust suspicions. He felt lumsclt blushing, and, witluml ask- 
ing further riuestions of Iluj wouudeil or walehing them, he 
walked to the field hospital . — [Hevaatofol in May, Ib'SS, ch. 7.1 

In the third part of Ins work, Seoaatopol in August, 
1855, however, Tolstoy definitely changes his tone, no 
longer cinphasissing the vanity of the officers, hut showing 
u.s iu the brothers Kozeltsdv two men whoarcauiinalcHl by 
sclf-sacriflelng gallantry and dovoLiou to their country. 

In Sevastopol, just as iu lus previous work, Childhood, 
sincerity is the keynote of Tolstoy’s writing, and truth 
is his divinity; 

There, tills time I have said wlial I wished to say. But a 
painful hcsilalion overeoincs me. Perhaps I ought not to liavc 
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said this; perliaps wlial I have said is one of those evil truths, 
which, unconsciously conoealwl in the soul of each man, ouglil 
not to be expressed, in order not to become harmful, like the 
dregs of wine, which must not Ihs shaken, in order not to spoil it. 

Where is the expression of evil, which must be avoided? 
Where in this tale is the expression of good, which must be 
imi lated ? Who is its villain and who its hero ? All arc good and 
all arc bad. 

Neither Kalugin witli his brilliant bravery — hravouro de 
gontiUiommc — and the vanity that animates his every act, nor 
rraskukhin,an einpty,luirmlcHS fellow, tliough he fell in combat 
for faith, throne, and fatherland, nor Mikhaylov with his 
shyness, nor Pest, a child wiUiout firm convictions and rules 
of action, can be either the villain or the hero of the tale. 

The hero of my talc, whom I love with all the strength of 
my soul, whom I have tried to reproduce in all his beauty, and 
who always has been, i.s, and will be beautiful — ^is the truth. — 
[SctiosfopoZ in May, 1S55, ch. IG.] 

No hatred of French or English is seen in these sketches 
even among the officers, still less among the private 
.soldiers, who fraternize in the most friendly fashion with 
their French opponents, whose language tlicy do not 
understand. 

Sevastopol treats of a great war, involving important 
issues of European politics, and of movements of large 
armies, involving carefully planned mass action. In all 
this Tolstoy shows no interest whatever. He is occupied 
with the individual officer and soldier, with his life as 
determined by the crushing, revolting circumstances 
in which he is placed; into the cause of those circum- 
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stances he does not inqjiire. For Tolstoy in a certain 
sense each man livelht unto hiinselE and dictli unto him- 
self; the private moral life is man’s sole concern. He 
exclaims in sadness: 

Yes, on the bastion and in tlio trench while flags are raised, 
the flowery valley is filled with dead bodies, the fair sun 
descends towards the bine sea, and the blue sea, rippling, 
gliUers in Hie golden beams of Uie sun. Thousands of men 
crowd about, ga^c, talk, and sinOc to one another. And will 
not these men, Christiana wlio profess the one great law of love 
and self-saerificc, when they gaze on wlml they have done, fall 
suddenly on their knees in repentance before Him who, when 
Ho gave them life, implanted in the soul of each man, along 
with the fear of death, tiie love for the good and the heautifiil; 
and will they not einbraee like brothers? The white flags arc 
lowered, again the engines of death and suiferiug whistle, 
again innocent blood is shed and groans and curses are heard. — 
[Hcvaaiapol in May, 1855, oh. 10.] 

This passage te.stifies to the fumlamcntally religious 
nature of tlie gay young officer who was "the soul of 
his battery,”* and who at times could sink to coarse 
dissipation. An entry in Tolstoy’s diary in March, 
185S, spealcs even more clearly of his inner life: 

A conversation about divinity and faith has led to a great* 
stupendous thought, to the reaUzation of which I feci myself 
capable of consecrating my life. This thought is the founda- 
tion of a now religion, corresponding to the development of 
♦Quoted by fliryukdv; I, 860. 
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humanity, the religion of Christ purified of faith and mystery, 
a practical religion, not promising future blessedness, but 
giving blessedness on earth. This thought can V)e realised, I 
understand, only by generations eonseiously worldng towards 
that aim. One generation will bcqucalli this thought to the 
following, and at some time fanaticism or reason will realize 
it. To act oomoiously towards the uniting of men by religion, 
that is the foundation of the thought which, I hope, will draw 
me on. — [Biryukdv: I, 250.1 

No man had previously written of war in such style 
as Tolstoy. To be sure, Tolstoy himself, with his fre- 
quent exaggeration when speaking of his debt to others, 
has said that he learned from Stendhal’s Chartreuse de 
Parnie all that ho knew of war.* The picture of the 
perplexed Fabrice, full of Napoleonic enthusiasm, riding 
over the battlefield of Waterloo and totally failing 
to understand what is happening all about him, is 
indeed somewhat in the vein of Tolstoy, but is far more 
pale and vague. Despite what he may have learned 
from such a predecessor, Tolstoy is in Set)asiopol even 
more independent than in Childhood. Other writers, 
from Homer to Scott, had taken tlie point of view of 
the slayer, or perhaps tliat of the slain man’s wife and 
comrades; Tolstoy dwells on the feelings of the matt 
who is being killed, whether swiftly on the field of 
battle, or by a lingering death in the hospital, or by 
still slower tortures in a besieged town, awaiting his 
turn in the trenches. This book alone would suflSce 
* Quoted by Biryukdvs I, 270, 
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to establish its author’s fame. Its effect on Russian 
public opinion has been consiclerablo. War has conic 
to be regarded in Russia, perhaps nioro tlian elsewhere, 
as blood, suffering, and death, rather than us a glorious 
field of heroic combat. Russians no longer write of 
war in the tone of their romantic poets, I’ushkin and 
Ldrraontov. Men of talent, such ns Garsliin and 
Andreyev, have followed in the footsteps of Tolstoy, but 
without equaling his quiet mastery of restarve force. 
Andreyev in The Red Lavgh, though he uses a hundred- 
fold more lurid tints thtin Tolstoy, succeeds in making 
war grotesque rattier than terrible. 

Nor has Tolstoy’s influeuco hoeu confuied to liia 
own country. When wo read liis book today, fresh 
from the stories of the Enroiieau war as related by the 
newspaper correspondents and the wounded eoiu- 
batanls, it sccm.s far less unitpic than it did at the time 
of its first appearance. A change has indeed come over 
the whole style of the descriptions of war, and among 
tliosc rcsiionsiblc for that change no single man was of 
more influence than Leo Tolstoy. 

Meanwhile Tolstoy’s life in the Caucasus had ap- 
parently passed without direct reflection in his work, ex- 
cept for some short sketches such as I'he Incunim 
(185£). In reality he had as early as 18/52 begun a 
story based on his life there,* and in particular on his 
passing infatuation for a Cossack girl This he took up 

* See note by CherlWv in The Diaries of Leo Tolstou; Youth, lSlf7~52 
(New York, 1817). p. IIC. 
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otice Jifioi'c in 18fi0,* and in 18fi2, in order to satisfy 
a gambling debt to the editor Katkov, he gfive him the 
book, still unfinished. Owing to the unpleasant memories 
connected with the novel, which was imblished under 
lire title The Cossacks, he never brought it to comple- 
tion. 

The Cossacks i.s Tolstoy’s first attempt at a novel witli 
a regulai' plot. Olenin, a young Ru-ssiau tired of civilized 
life in Moscow, enters militsiry service with the troops 
stationed on the Caucasas frontier, among tlie Grcbciisky 
Cossacks. 'He lodges at Hie house of an old ensign, 
whose daughter Maiyana straightway attracts his at- 
tention. Intro.spcetive and self-conscious, Olenin cannot 
flirt and frolic with the peasant girls as docs his thought- 
less comrade Beletsky. He meditates becoming a 
Cossack, marrying Maryana, and abandoning all con- 
nection with hi.s old life. Maryana, tliough atladicd to 
the bold young Co.ssack Lukashka, seems for a time 
to encourage his attentions. Tlicn Lukashka is killed 
in a combat with .some Circassian raiders. When Olenin 
attempts to aiiproach Maryana with words of tenderness, 
she drives him from her in a burst of fury and conlefnpt. 
Defeated and dejected, Olenin returms home. 

No book could be more utterly unhcroic and un- 
romantic. Yet Tolstoy had been living amid the most 
splendid mountain sceneiy, and amid the same wild, 
half-savage life that had in-spired Pushkin and Ler- 
montov to their most typically romantic poems. Push- 
* Biryuk6v: I, 901, 
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kin, in fuel,, had in his Pnmmer of Uie ('UmmiiH wriLlon 
a work tliat is Ihc oxacl csnivorsc of 'Polstoy’s. A 
gloomy, discnchanlcd young lliLssiati odiccr is capLurod 
by the Ciroassiaiis. A fair CUr(;assiaii inai<h'u solaocs 
his iinimsonnionL and i)roirors liiiii her love, but ho 
replies that tlic s])riiigs of IcndcT hieling arc quenched 
within him. TJicrcupon the maiden brings a file, sols 
the somber hero free, and, oinv ho is safe across llic 
bonndaiy stream, drowns herself in ils depths. 

The contrast between these two works is impressive, 
Pushkin sketches for us two vague, shadowy beings, 
who owe tlieir existence largely to the poems of Byron; 
Tolstoy draws a man and woman who are perh'cliy real 
and concrete. His Olenin, though no coward, is far 
from brilliant and dasliing; once wlien he is surprised 
at nighttime listening hy Miuymia’s witulow lie heeomes 
actually ludicrous: in a w(ml, he is Tolstoy him, self, 
with all his doubts and ixiriilexilios, stumblings and 
failures. Maryana, though chaste and pure, is far 
from ethereal; she is a good hand at shoveling dung, 
and is not averse to being kis.sc(l by her lover or, on 
occasion, by others as well. In contrast to Pushkin’s 
eloquent and poetic heroine, .she i,s mono.syllal)ic of 
speech; when einbarra.sHed, she is given to hiding her 
face bcliind her broad sleeve. 

In drawing his background, Tolstoy seems abso- 
lutely to avoid the descriptions of magnificent land- 
scape in which Pu-shldn revels, even when they are 
almost forced upon him by his subject. At the opening 
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of llin story, without moiilioniiig ti single detiiil of the 
inoimtiiin scenery, lie tells of the overwhelming impres- 
sion tJuit tlie first view of it lutule f)U the soul of his hero: 

It was ail absohiloly clear moriiiug. Siiililcnly he saw, about 
twenty paces from him, as it scemeil to liim at the first moment, 
tlic pure white mussi's with their tioliealu contours, and the 
fantastic, distinct, airy line of lJudr siimmiLs and of the dis- 
tant sky. And when he oaine to understand the great distance 
hetween him and the mountains and the skj', the whole ini- 
incusity of the niouu tains; and when he began to feel all the 
iufiuily of this hi'aiihy, he luM-ame ahirmeil lest it might be a 
phantom, a ilreaiu. lie sluKik himself, in orilcr to wake up. 
The mountains were still the same. 

“What is that? What is it?” ho asked of the driver. 

“Tlio monntaius," l.hc Nogfiy answered with iudiflcreneo. . . . 

Owing to the tpiick movement of the troika along the even 
road, the mountains seemed to he running along the horixon, 
their rosy peaks glittering in the rising sun. At fir.st the 
mountains only .surprised Olenin, then they made him joyful; 
but later, by gaxiug more and mure at this chain of snowy 
mountains which rose mid fled away, not Irom other, hlnek 
mountains, hut directly from Uie ])hun, he gradually begun to 
ponelrate into tins heanly and to fed the nioimlains. l<'rom 
that moment, all that he saw, all that he thought, all that he 
felt, assumed for him the novel, sternly majestic character 
of the mountoius. — [Ch, 3.] 

But, like other high emotion, the influence of the 
moiiutnins .seems to have liecn transitory. After this 
eliapter they and Llioir grandeur disappear from view. 
The Terek ia not the llei’cc, angry stream of L6rmoiitov’a 
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ballad, swollen by the mclliiig snows of spring, but a 
watercourse dwindling beiiealh the suninior heat, 
which horsemen can ford. Olenin goes hunting in the 
woods and is pcnsecuLed by Uie mosquitoes. Life iu tlie 
Caucasus is like life elsewhere, full of jictty di.scomforls, 
but made dignified by inonil striving. And Olenin amid 
clouds of mosquitoes becomes absorbed iu meditations 
on moral problems. 

The greatest artistic merit in the story is found in 
the picture of the Cos.sack community. Those men arc 
drunken, deceitful, lii.stful, cruel, but withal natural, 
unconscious, self-respecting human animals. IJnele 
Eroshka is a part of the woo<Is through which ho guides 
Olenm, Lulcuahka is free as a wolf from thought, and 
from romantic exaggeration of his own skill, when he 
shoots the Circassian who is .stealthily .swimming the 
stream. With .such a community the .sclf-conscious 
Oleiiiu cannot blend. Tolstoy contrasts him with it so lluil 
he seems neither inferior nor .superior, hut just dillerent. 
Our symj)alhi(js go out both to lum and to Maryana. 

As for Maryana, she is the first young girl whom 
Tolstoy introduces into Ids writing.s. lie wisely does 
not attempt l,o analyze her thoughts and feelings, hut 
lets us inter them from her outward life. The following 
passage shows her at her Iwsh; its absolute simplicity 
and directness place it at the height of Tolstoy’s art; 


Maryana, after eating her dinner, gave some grass to tluf 
liitlls, rolled up li(tr half-rpat ijuder Ijer head, ua<l la^v dpwj} 
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benoalli the cart on the succulent, crushed grass. She wore 
only a red silk kerchief on her liead, and a faded blue cliinlz 
shirt, but she felt unbearably hot. Her face glowed, her legs 
moved restlessly, her eyes were covered with the moisture of 
sleep and weariness; her lips opened involuntarily and her 
breast heaved high aud heavily. 

The working season had begim two weeks before, and hard, 
uninterrupted work filled Oie whole life of tlie young girl. 
In the early morning twilight she jumped up, washed her 
face with cold water, fastened on her kerchief, and ran bare- 
foot to the cattle. She Imstily put on her shoes and her ludf- 
coal, and, tying some bread in a bundle, Imrneascd tlm bulls, 
and rude oS to the vineyards for the whole day. There she 
rested only for an hour; she cut the grapes and carried the 
boskefs, and in Uu; evening, merry and not tired, leading 
the bulls by a curd and urging Uiom on with a long switcli, she 
returned to the village. After bousuig the cattle in the twi- 
light, catching up some sunflower seeds in the wide sleeve of 
her shirt, she went out to the comer to have a laugh witii the 
girls. But as soon as the light fadet] she was on her way to the 
house; and, after eating licr supper in Uie dark shed witli her 
father, mother, and little brotlicr, she went into tlie house, 
carefree and hcalUiy, took her scat on the oven, and, half- 
dozing, listened to the talk of the lodger. As soon as he left, 
she threw herself on her bed and slept till morning a sound, 
calm sleep. The next day it was the same. — [Ch. 39.] 
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LIFE ANE WOBK, 1866-0* 

years iitiincdiatcly following Llie Crimean 
' were a Lime of poliLicul disciissiou in 
jsia sucli as had never before been known, 
2 iey oppression of Nicholas I had passed 
away and new forces were beginning to be. felt in the 
nation. Defeat in war liad shown the weakness of the 
counliy and the need of internal reforms. The greatest 
of these reforms was to be the emancipation of the 
peasantry, the great body of the Russian people, who 
up to this time had been .serfs, the proi)erty of the 
landed nobility, bought and sold like cattle. Once the 
yoke of serfdom was cast aade, it was felt that Rnssia 
would breathe new life. Four scliools of political thought 
had made tlieir appearance, which may fairly be termed 
political parties, though wc must not attach to tlie 
term any such definite assodations as in England and 
America. 

The first school, live OfHdal Nationalists, were tlio up- 
holders of the existing order. In tlicir eyas Russia was a 
peculiai' nation: its aidaeraey repre.sentod a slate order 
infinitely superior to the constitutional governments of 
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the west, with their continual parliaincnlaiy disputes; 
its orthodoxy, embodied in the state church, preserved 
the ti'uc principle of primitive Christian love, in oppo- 
sition both to the alifl hierarchy of Catholicism, which 
erected the church into a rival stale, and to the jangling, 
rationalistic sects of Protestantism; and its nationality, 
the simple, patriarchal organization of the people, was 
an ideal social order. To the Nationalists wore opposed 
the second school, the Liberals, whose watchwords were 
progress and freedom of thought, and whose ideal 
of state m'ganizalion was contemporaiy England or the 
United States, with their respect for individual liberty 
and their guai'autcos of freedom of speech, of the press, 
of conscience. To organized religion they were opposed, 
and personally most of them were sceptics and free 
thinkers. Their membership was mainly recruited 
from the minor nobility of Russia. The third group, 
the Socialists, who at this time were still a very small 
party, accepted the political program of the Liberals, 
but found it inadequate; to political freedom they would 
add economic equality. Finally, the fourth school, the 
Slavoplulcs, who were rather a philosophic sect than a 
political party, agreed with the Official Nationalists in 
regarding the Russians as an elect and a peculiar people, 
and accepted the Nationalist trinity of autocracy, 
orthodoxy, and nationediiy, though their interpretation of 
these principles was often radically opposed to that of 
the Nationalists; they joined with tlie Liberals in tlieir 
admirflitipn of freedom of thought; they were not neces- 
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sarilyopposed even to the Socialists. Their distinguishing 
idea was that E,us.sia coidd ])rogress only hy developing its 
native iiislitutions, not by imitating western Europe. 
Slavic culture must evolve inde 2 )eiidcutly of Germanic 
or Latin traditions; Itiussia should take the lead in a 
new epoch of human history. After 1870 they came to 
maintain that Russia should place itself at the head of 
a federation of Slavic nations, of which the c-apital was 
to be Constantinople. In opposition to the Liberals, 
tliey were animated by religious cntluisiasm. Against 
the Nationalists, the other three i)artics were united 
in support of the einanciiiation movement. 

Tolstoy, an individualist to tlie marrow of his bones, 
never belonged to miy parly; but, as time advanced, he 
developed a stronger dislike for the Liberals, with some 
of whose leaders he had formerly been temporarily as- 
sociated, than tor any other group. Their emphasis on 
progress and on public activity proved alien to his .sj)irit. 
With the Nationalists he wjus a.ssociated by family tradi- 
tions and by sentimental loyalty to the tsar. .Some of his 
own ideas, as that of the inboni excellence of the Russian 
common 2)coplc, coincided with tho.se of the Hlavoj)hile3. 
With the Socialists, who were i)arvcnus and sceptics 
even more than the Liberals, he had no connections. 
Yet in his later years, after his religious conversion, he 
developed poiutsof contactwiththem at leaston the nega- 
tive side, in his destructive criticism of existing society. 

When Tolstoy aiTivcd in St. I’eteivsburg in Noveml)er, 
he na^pally becanie associated with the circle of 
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authors writing tor the Conteinporary, in wliich his 
own works had been published. Thi.s iournal, founded 
in 1830 by Pushkin, had since 1847 been under the direc- 
tion of Panayev and the poet Nekrasov, who had made it 
the chief literai'y force in Russia, and, above all, the main 
organ of Russian liberal thought. Among its contribuLor.s 
wei’e Turgenev, Gonchardv, and Grigorovich, the lead- 
ing novelists of their time, and the dramatist O.strovsky. 

Literature in Rus.sia at this period occupied a far 
different position from that which it now holds in 
America or England. It appealed to a very small por- 
tion of the nation, for the peasanliy was almost entirely 
illiterate, and the trading classes were impervious to 
intellectual inffueiiccs. On the other hand, such a 
journal as the Coniemforary had much more, powerful 
influence upon its readers tlian any one American or 
Engli.sh periodical to which it can be compared. Direct 
di.seu.ssion of public questions was practically impo.ssible 
under the rigid con.sor.ship of the pi'ess that pi'cvailed 
in Rmssia. Public opinion was molded by .social dis- 
cussion, and, in an indirect fa.shion, by the influence 
of poetry, fiction, and criticism. Even tlie most arbi- 
trary censor could hardly prohibit an article on Eugene 
Onegin simply because it touched on tlie social import of 
the characters drawir by Pushkin. And no writer of 
stories could describe truthfully any phase of Russian 
life without at least seeming to pass judgment on it, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. Once his story 
jn print it was read hp-rdlj^ legs % instruction tbaij 
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foi’ amuacmeut; the “tendencies” of the tale were 
tliacusaed, and they affected the popular verdict quite 
as much as did its esthetic merits, OfLeiiliines ten- 
dencies wei'c discovered of which the authors had i)ceu 
profoundly unconscious, or which were even quite con- 
trary to their own fixed opinions. Thus Gogol (1800-53), 
the great founder of Rnasian realism, by his siiUric 
portrayal of corrupt Russian officials in The Inspector- 
General, and of stujjid Landed gentry in Dead Souls, had 
made himself the idol of tlic Russian ] ahcrals. Tiater, 
when Gogol made, a direct confession of his faith, he 
proved to be a defender of tlie aiiloeracy, the Orthodox 
Church, and even serfdom itself, which he praised as a 
divinely ordained insUlution, ITis impularity at once 
vanished. Yet he had not been insiiuKU’e in his earlier 
writings; his oi’itics had read into lliom meanings that 
the author had never intended. 

One may form some, eouccplion of the situation if he 
imagines all free discus-siou of the i)rol)lem of cajjitul and 
labor checked in Americsi, and the i)ublie dependent for 
enlightenment on the works of such novelists as Mr. Jler- 
rick and Mr. Churcliill, and even ready to interpj’ot Mark 
Twain and O. Henry from a .sociological point of view. 

Naturally enough, Rus.sian authors were apt to take 
themselves veiy seriously and to pase as teachers of 
profound truths in ]roliLics as well as in personal morals 
and in art. The (Umtomporary group were united by 
common liberal principles, though not by a definite 
political platform; in particular they had an ardent 
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iutcrcsL ill the cmancipalion inovainciit, in the sju’cad of 
edueatiou in Hussia, and in the greater parlieipation 
of the Uusaiau pcoi)le in the govcrumenl of their country, 
Thougli they were of various ranks in society, from tJie 
wcaltliy aristocrat Turgenev to the plebeian Chernyshev- 
sky, tliey w(to united in oiiposition to the conservatism 
of the landed gentry whose prosperity depended on the 
maintenance of serfdom. 

With this group Tolstoy could never be in perfect 
luirinony. He was of higher social station than any of 
them, and probably looked down upon them as middle- 
class scribblers. A lady who was iuliinate with the 
whole Vonlonqmanj circle writes of him at this time: 
“Count Tolstoy was not a timid person, and was aware 
of the strength of his own talent; and for that reason, 
as it then scorned to me, he assumed an affectedly free 
and easy manner.”* To say nothing of ail iuhorn spirit 
of contradiction, which made long cooperation with any 
body of men difficult for him, Tolstoy, unlike his asso- 
ciates, was little interested in politics. Ilis problems 
were of the individual life; vague aspirations for tlie 
good of humanity, which might nccomjiany a corrupt 
and dissolute private life, he regarded with contemiit. 
His account of this period of his life in his Confession 
may then be readily understood: 

Our mission was to teach mmi. .... I was ou artist and a 
poet [that is, a creative writer], and I wrote and taught, without 
knowing wliat I taught. 

* Birvufc6v! 1, 278, 
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I'liis faith In the significance of poetry and in the develop* 
mcnt of life was a religion, and 1 was one of lh<‘ priests of it. 
To 1)0 a priest of it was very pleasant and profitable. And I 
lived for ratiier a long time in thi.s religion, not <{uiibling its 
truth. Jiul in tlie second and in purtieidar in tlie third year of 
snch a life I began to doubt the infallibility of this religion and 
to inquire into it. My first occasion for <Ionbt was that I 
began to ob.scrve that the priests of thi.s religion were not all in 
agreement among thcm.seh'cs. Some said, “We arc the host 
and most useful teachers; we teach what is iieecasary and the 
otliers teach incorrectly.” But others said, “No, Wc are the 
genuine men, and you teach incorrootly,” And they dispiiteil, 
quarreled, wrangled, deceived and cheated one anolhcr. 
Besides this there were many men among us wlio did not 
oven earc who was right and who w<is wrong, hut who simply 
pursued their own selfish aims with the hmI of this activity of 
ours. All this made me doubt the truth of our religion. 

Besides tliis, when I came to doubt the truth of our writers* 
x'cligion, I began more attentively to observe the priests of it, 
and I became convinced tlmt almost all the priests of this failli, 
the writers, were immoral men, and, for the most port, a poor 
sort of men, insignificant m cliaractcr, and much inferior to 
the men whom I had mot in my previous dksipated life, and in 
my militai'y career, but that lliey were self-eonfideuL and self- 
satisfied as only men nan l>c who arc either absolute saints or 
who do not know wliat saiicUly is. These mcjx became repug- 
nant to me, and I became repugnant to myself, and I caino 
to understand tlrnt this religion was a deception. — [Ch. 2.] 

Tolstoy, ever prone to .mspeet iasiaccrity iu oUicrs, 
was unjust to men who unilcd high uspinitions with im- 
perfect pcrfornianec iu a way that was really not wholly 
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unlike Ills own. But quiet, weak-willed literary men 
and professors were never aLtractive to his passionate 
Lcmpcraiuenl. After 1858 lie made no contributions to 
the Contemporary. Ilis literary work during 185C, when 
he was most thorouglily alHliatcd with this circle, had 
been scanty; it consisted only of Ymdh, Two Ihmnrs, 
and two short tales, T/ie Snownlorni and A Morning of 
a Landed Propriolor. Ilis growing discontent mth 
his associates is reflected in au entry in his diary in 1857 : 
“My stumbling-block is the vanity of liberalism.”* 
He never again became affiliated with a literary group. 

Shortly after lua return from Sevastopol occurred 
the first serious love afl’air in Tolstoy's life. As a child 
he had had a passion for one S6nichka ICaloshin, which 
is presumably reflected in an episode in Childhood. 
Later came his passing infatuation with a Cossack girl, 
to say nothing of boyish dreams of two young women 
who scarcely knew of his affection for them.f Now, on 
his I'ctuni fixiin the army, where he had been entirely 
deprived of women’s society, he looked forward eagerly 
to family life, of which he was passionately fond. His 
attention wa.s at.traetcd to the pretty daughter of a 
neighboring landowner, a girl appiu-cntly mucli younger 
than himself, who readily accepted his attentions. Bir- 
yukdv, who is the sole source of information as to this 
episode, conceals her identity under the initials V. A. 
Tolstoy's feeling for her can never have been strong or 

* BityiikAv: I, 928. 

t a. Diarien; Youdi, PP- 106-11. ■ 
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unselfish. Soon after the beginning of llicir acquaintance 
V. A. went to Moscow to attend the festivities connected 
with Llic coronation of Alexander II, September 7, 1850. 
She frankly enjoyed the gaycty and was not dis])lcnsed 
by the admiration of various yoiuig men. Tolstoy 
thereupon wrote her a series of instructive letters, setting 
forth the duties and respousibililies that awaited her as 
his wife. Though not even correspoudence of this sort 
could quench the girl’s affection, Tolstoy found that lie 
was himself, growing constantly cooler towards her. In 
Fcbi-uai'y, 1857, ho left Russia for the west, and from 
Paris ho .scut to his former sweetheart a letter in which 
he spoke of their intimacy as a thing of the past. His 
conduct towards her had not been above reproach; in 
a letter to his aunt he wrote: “As for V., I never k)vcd 
her truly, but I let myself be drawn into the wicked 
pleasure of inspiring love, which afforded me such joy 
as I had never before experienced.”* When Tolstoy in 
Anna Karenin (part i, ch. 16) wrote of Vronsky’.s con- 
duct towards ICitty, he was doubtless thinking of his own 
youthful cxpcricucc. Marriage, as we know from one 
of his later aphorisms, f he regarded as an engagement 
into which a man should not enter lightly, but only 
when led to it by an irrc.sistiblc force. 

Prom this expci'ienco Tolstoy drew the suggestion for 
his charming story Family Happiness (published in 
April, 1869), which represents his life witli V, A. not as it 

* Biiyulc6v: T, .010. 

t Thoughts on Ood: Wiener’s translation; xvi, 410. 
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was but as it might have been. Here for the first time 
he gives an analytic treatment of a woman’s character. 
A girl of seventeen tells of her courtship by a man of 
thirty-four and of their marriage; she relates how they 
drifted apart owing to her jjassion for society frivolity 
and her husband’s absorption in his work and his own 
thoughts, and how they later came to understand 
each other — ^and lived happily ever afterwards. The 
talc has wonderful freshness and poetic charm. The 
portrait of the man is delightful, witli his dumay kind- 
liness, his sincere friendship for the girl whom he has 
watched develop from childhood, and his joy when he 
perceives that after all she may sometime be able to 
love him otherwise than as an affectionate old friend. 
The girl, with her genuine sweetness and faithfulness, 
combined with an eagerness for admiration that arouses 
her husband’s jealousy, is even more appealing. This 
is a true love story, tliat of a courtship that does not 
cease with marriage. 

During this period of his life Tolstoy was restless, not 
settling permanently in one place. His first trip abi-oad 
was made apparently partly for mere amusement, partly 
as an escape from his unfortunate love affair. He 
reached Paris in February, 1857, and spent some time 
with Turgenev. On April 6 he made a striking entry 
in his diary: 

Got up about seven and went to see an e:recut!on, Ihe 
stout, white, healthy neck and breast; kissed the Gospel and 
then'-~death. What a senseless thing! A strong impression, 
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which did not pass in vain. I am not a political man. Morals 

and art I know. love, and can The guillotine for a 

long time would not let me sleep and made me keep looking 
around me. — [Biryukdv: I, 317.J 

Here he vividly characterizes his own talent and gives 
a hint of his nascent repugnance to acts of violence 
committed in the name of the state. In his Conjesskm 
he refers to tliis incident jis one of the main causes that 
made him cease to share the Liberals’ worship of prog- 
ress. 

From Paris ToLstoy proceeded to Switzerland, where 
he met his father’s cousin, the Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy, maid of honor at the Russian court, and 
passed the time gaily with her and with congenial 
Russian associates. WiUi the Countess he formed u 
friendship which, de.spite their sharp diffei-cnccs on 
matters of religion, endured until her death in 1904. 
Their correspondence is a precious source for the knowl- 
edge of Tolstoy’s personality. In a short memoir the 
Countess gives her impressions of the young author 
after his return from Seva.stopol: 

He was unaffected, extremely modest, and so full of fun 
that lus presence enlivened everybody. Of himself he spoke 
very rarely, but he gazed at each new face with marked at- 
tention and later he most omusingly told us his impressions, 
which were nearly always ratlier extreme. ... He divined 
people by his artistic souse, and his estimate often proved 
amazi n gly accurate. His homely face, wiUi its kind, clever, 
expressive eyes, made up by its expression for its lack of 
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clpf?ftnoo; one ni«y say that it was ))elli'r Dian )>cauty. . . . 
Tie was eoii.sliinUy striving to btigin liis life anew; anil, throw- 
ing off the past like woru-ont clothing, to dress hiiuself in a 
clean garment . — [Corresjmndctioe with the (Jmmtess A, A. Tol- 
stoy, pp. 3, 4, 0.] 

Fi’om nn artistic point of view this journey i.s of some 
importance. Tolstoy was ontragcrl by the iiidiffcrence 
of the wealthy guests at the Scliwcizerhof hotel in 
Lucerne to a poor musician who had diverted them for a 
lialf-liour and then vainly asked pay for his trouble. 
To shame the crowd, he immediately captured the 
musician, seated him at Liblc with himself, and ordered 
champagne. (As Kropotkin intimates,* this stroke 
caased more pleasure to Tolstoy than to the musician.) 
This incident he immediately described in his tale 
Lucemo. Kropotkin comments on the hoircsty with 
which he depicts the discomfort of the musician in the 
aristocratic .surTOundings into which the author has 
dragged him. The .sketch closes with bitter reflections 
on tlie way in which external civilization dulls ele- 
mental Imman feeling and fosters hypocrisy. 

At about the same time lie composed Alberl, founded 
on his own attempt, nine ycoi’s before, in 1848, to be- 
friend a drunken German musician, whom he had 
taken with him from St. Petersburg to Ins home at 
Yfisnayn Polylina. But the story is by no means strictly 
autobiographic, and is more conventional in form than 
most of his writings. 

* ttmsimt LUvaiure, pp. 110, 117, 
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In Aiignsl, 1857, Tolstoy was back in Russia. The 
f«>llowiii}| Llinio years, iml.il July, 1S(>(), he six'ul niiiinly 
oil his own estate at Yasuaya J’olyana, hut with fre- 
quent visits to Moscow and elsewhere. In Moscow 
he was a typical man of .society, devoted to gyninastics 
and distinguished by his dandified clothes. Into dress 
he could throw himself with the same pa.s.siou as into 
other cnthuisiasms; yet on one occasion (during his 
second trip abroad) ho apiieared at an evening rc- 
ecptioii after a long iraini», without a change of clothes, 
and with wooden sabots on his feet. 

In the licginning of 1858 Tolstoy wrote his notable 
story Three Deaths, in which one may sec clear signs of 
the influence of Turgenev’s manner. The three deaths 
are of a society dumc, fretful, peevi.sh, and self-righteous; 
of a peasant posh-driver, cahn and re, signed; and of a 
tree, uuijestically submissive to the laws of nature. 
Here, even more clearly than in (Jhihlluml and Sevastopol, 
he makes one’s attitude towards death the prime test of 
character. In a letter to Ids cousin the (loimtess Alex- 
andra, ToLstoy, who was little given to ciitici.sm of his 
own works, writCvS an analysis of this tale that is re- 
markable in its sclf-revelatiou; 

Yon are mistaken in regarding it [Three. Deaths] from a 
Cliristian point of view. My thought was: tlircc ))i'ing.s 
died; a lady, a peasant, and a tree. The lady is pitiable and 
horrid, because she hsus lied all her life .and lies in the presence 
of death. Cliristianity, as she und(‘i'.s lands it, docs not solve 
for her the question of life and death. Why should she die, 
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whon she wants lo livu? In llie promises of Chrislinnily as lo 
the future! she believes with her unagiimtiou and her intellect, 
yet her whole being revolts and slie lias no other eonsolution 
except the pseudo-Christian one — and the place for any oilier 
is occupied. She is horrid and pitiable. The peasant dies 
calmly, for the very reason that he is not a Christian. His re- 
ligion is difleront, although in oliediencc to custom he has 
performed the Christian ceremonies; his religion is nature, 
with which he has livetl. He himself has felled trees, .sown rye 
and reaped it, killed sheep; and sheep have been born lo him 
and children luive been bom, and old men have died; and he 
firmly knows this law, from wliich he has never turned aside, 
like the lady, but has looked it straight and frankly in tlie eyes. 
“Z7wo brute” you say, but what is there bad about une brute? 
llrte brute is luipiunoss and beauty, liarmony with the whole 
world, and not such discoril as that of the lady. The tree 
dies calmly, honm’ably, aiul Iicautifully. Beautifully — ^lie- 
cause it <lo(!S not lie, docs not parade itself, does not fear, 
does not regret. That is niy tliought, with which you, of 
course, do not agree, but wluch it is impossible, to dispute — it 
exists boUi in my .soul and in yours. That iliis thought is 
expressed miserably, I agree witli you. Otherwise with your 
fine feeling you would have imdersloofl, and I should not be 
writing this explanation, which, 1 tear, will even anger you and 
make you impalienl wiLli me. Do not be impatient, grand- 
mother [Tolstoy’s pet name for Uic Counlcss]. I possess, and in 
a lugh degree, the Cluislian feeling; but I liave tins too, and 
it is very precious to me. This is the feeling of truth and beauty, 
and that is a personal feeling, ol love and calm. How they 
are united 1 do nut know and I cannot explain; but the cat 
anil the dog sit in the same lumber-room — that is positive.—- 
[Ccwsapojwfcjws mf/j Cvmtm A, A, Tolstoy, pp, XOl, 10!?<] 
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There could not be a clearer statement of the two 
conflicting sides of Tolstoy’s nature. A few months 
before he had been fascinated by reading at the same 
time the Iliad and the Gospel. lie regretted that there 
was no connection between them. “How could Homer 
fail to know that God is love?” he wrote in his diary. 
And he answers his own query: “Revelation — there is 
no better explanation.”* 

In Pcbruaiy, 1859, Tolstoy was elected a member of 
the Society of Lovers of Russian Literaturc, in Moscow, 
and, according to custom, was required to deliver an 
initiation speech. In this address lie .showed his dislike 
of the Liberal creed by exalting the preeminence in 
literature of its purely artistic clemcnt.s over all tempo- 
rary and accidental tendencies. The president of the 
society, the noted Slavophile Homyakdv, in a flattering 
reply, took him gently to task: 

A writer, a servant of pure ait, sometimes becomes a rc- 
bukcr of society even without being aware of it, independently 
of his own will aiul even against his will. I will venture, eoiiul, 
to take you yourself as an example. You are advancing 
steadfastly and with no deviation along a deiinilc path of which 
you arc conscious; but are you completely free from that ten- 
dency called the literature of rebuke? In the picture of 
the dying post-diivcr, for cmnnplc, who lies dying oii 
tlie oven amid a crowd of coinrade.s who are apparently 
indifferent to his sufferings, did you not rebuke a certain 
iDOcial disease, a certain vice? In describing that death did 
* Biryukfiv: I, 380, 
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you not suffer from iLe callous unfeelingness of kinrl but 
unawnkcncd human souls? Yes, you have been, and you 
will involuntarily continue to be a rcbuker. — [Biryukdv: 
I, 351.] 

To this convincing argument Tolstoy would have 
answei’ed, if we may judge by his later reasoning in 
War and Peace, Hint he had never wished to deny the 
influence of literature on tlic moral life of the indi- 
vidual, but that between sucli influence and any possible 
elTcct on the organization of society there is an impassable 
gulf. 

Tolstoy’s life on his home estate was wholesome and 
full of pleasure. With him tlierc lived for some time 
his sister Marya and a distant relative, his “aunt” 
Tatyana Ergolsky. Of his companionship with the 
latter he writes charmingly: 

I remember tlic long autumn and winter evenings, and Utose 
evenings liave remained for me a maiwelous recollection. To 
those evenings 1 am obliged for my beat thoughts, for the 
boat movementa of my aoul. You ait iu your chair, read, and 
tliink, and occaaionally you hear her talk witli Natalya Pe- 
trovna or with the clinrabermaid Ddnechka, who was alwaya 
kind and gentle; you cxcliange a word with lier and again 

you ail and read and lliiuk The chief charm of this 

life was in the absence of all material care; in good relations 
with all; in finn, indubitably good relations with those 
nearest you, which no one could disturb; and in the absence 
of liaate, the unconsciousness of the passage of time, — [Biryu-, 
kdv; I, 835,] 
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Spring had a beneficent effect on Tolstoy as on oilier 
authors before him. In April, 1858, he wrote to the 
Countess Alexandra Tolstoy: 

Sometimes you make a mistake and tbink that a future of 
happiness awaits not nature alone, but yourself as well; and 
then you feel splendid. I am now in such a eondition, and with 
the egoism peculiai- to me I liasten to write to you of matters 
interesting only to myself. — I know very well, when I con- 
sider the matter sensibly. Hint I am on old, frozen, rotten 
potato, boDcd and served with sauce, but tlie spring so acts 
on mo tluit I sometimes caleh myself in a burst of ardent 
dreams that I am a vegetable wliieh is jast about to bud 
forth along with others, and wliich will grow simply, calmly, 
and joyously in God’s world . — [Correspondence with the Countess 
A. A. Tolstoy, pp. 98, 99,] 

In the next letter this vegetable delight in spring is 
replaced by a more poetic tone; 

At this moment under my very window two nigbitugales 
are singing away. I am making experiments on them; and, 
just imagine, 1 succeed in aliractuig them to my window 
by slsllis on the piano. I discovered lliis accidentally. Some 
days ago, according to my custom, 1 w.as druiumbig out 
sonatas by Haydn, in winch tlicrc are sixtlis. Sudde nly I 
heard out of doors and in aimlie’s room (sho has a canary) 
wliistling, twittering, and trills to tlie accompaiiimont of my 
sixths. I slopped and they stopped. I began again, and 
they began (two nightingales and a canary). I passed tlu’ce 
hours at this occupation.— [ZSia., pp, 100, 101.] 

At this period, in December, 1868, Tolstoy had an 
adventure which nearly cost him his life, and which he 
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later narrated, with some changes, in one of his stmics 
for children. Gromeka, one of his friends, had arranged 
a hunt for an enormous shc-bear. The gentlemen 
hunters were stationed at advantageous points, while 
peasant beaters drove on the game towards them. 
Tolstoy stood in the deep snow, having neglected to 
follow instructions and trample a hard place all about 
him. The bear I'ushed upon him, and was not halted 
by a shot which he hred at close range, and which 
lodged in its jaw. Knocking Tolstoy down, it tried to 
seize his head in its jaws, and tore the Besh above 
and below his left eye. Only the timely arrival of a 
peasant bear-hunter saved Tolstoy from death. 

Two shadows, neither of them very deep, nm across 
this picture of a decidedly happy life. As a practical 
farm manager Tolstoy was far from being an un- 
qualified success. In May, 1859, he wrote his cousin 
that he was on the point of bankruptcy. But in his 
next letter he tells her that she has erred in taking him 
too literally: “I cannot become bankmpt, because I 
am alone, and I know how (I say it witli pride) to earn 
my own bread.” On the other hand, Tolstoy’s literary 
work since his return from Sevastopol had been compara- 
tively small in amount, and, great as were its artistic 
merits, it had not increased his repxitation as a writer. 
His one literary friend in the vicinity was the poet 
Fet, who owned an estate not far from YAsnaya Poly&na, 
and with whom he maintained an intimaty that con- 
tinued uninterrupted until after his. own r^igious con- 
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version. To Pet and to Tolstoy, Druzhinin, the critic 
of the Contemporary group, addressed letters in June, 
1860, urging them to greater literaiy activity. Upon 
Tolstoy he urged his responsibility to the Russian 
public, whidi looked to literature for instruction as well 
as recreation. He reminded him of the serious and 
high aims of the circle of authors to which they both 
belonged. Such arguments were not in the least likely 
to affect Tolstoy. 

A main cause of Tolstoy’s indifference to his career 
as a writer of fiction wsis his revived interest in the 
problem of popular education. His curly experiment of 
organizing a scliool for peasant children, in 1849, soon 
after he loft the University of ICaziin, has been al- 
ready mentioned (p. 11) ; in 1850, he had renewed has at- 
tempt with far more ardor and persistence. He was now 
eager to study educational conditions in the west in order 
to prepare himself for his own work. A second motive 
for a trip abroad was the desire to join his brother 
Nikolfiy, who was suffering fi'om consumption and 
had been sent to Soden for ti-eatmcnt. He loft Russia, 
accompanied by liis sister Marya, in July, 1860, 

On this second journey abroad, which lasted until 
May, 1861, Tolstoy studied works on education and 
observed diligently the practice of German and Trench 
schools. Of his remarks and conclusioius something 
will be said in the following cha])tcr. He visited Berlin, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Rome, Marseilles, Paris, London, and 
Brussels, meeting some of the most famous men in 
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Europe, among lliem the novelist Auerbach, of whose 
works he was a devout admirer; the socialist Proudhon, 
who left on him the impression of a strong man, with 
the courage of his couvictious; and, in London, the 
Russian exile Herzen. Herzen’s daughter has told how, 
as a little girl, she nestled down in a chair in her father’s 
study, awaiting with ti'cmbling heart the arrival of 
Count Tolstoy, whose works she had read with delight. 
To her surprise he proved to be a dandified individual, 
dressed in the latest English style, who talked with her 
father about cock-fighting and boxing matches. 

The hcaltli of Nikoltiy Tolstoy had not been restored 
by the visit to Soden. The brothers traveled together 
from there to Frankfort, and thence to Hydros, on the 
south coast of Prance. There Nikolfiy Tolstoy died in 
his brother’s arms, on Scptcrabci* 20, 1860. “Nothing 
in my life has ever made such an impression on me,” Tol- 
,stoy wrote toFet.* In his Confession he couples this event 
with the sight of the execution in Paris as a chief reason 
for his loss of faith in the religion of human progress; 

Another case hi wliicli I was conscious of the insufficiency for 
life of the superstition of progress was the death of my brother. 
An intelligent, good, serious man, he fell ill while still young, 
suffered for more than a year, and died in tortures, not under- 
standing wliy he had lived and still less understanding wliy he 
was dying. No theories could afford any answer to these 
questions cither to me or to him during the time of his slow 
and painful death. — [Ch. S.] 

* Piiyukfiy; I, 878, 
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During his absence from Russia Tolstoy found time 
to wi'iLe PolikunhJai, a powerful story of peasant life on 
a geuLlewomau’s estate. A. poor, ignorant manorial 
servant, wlioin his mistress in a futile sort of fashion is 
trying to euro of his thieving habits, is sent to fetch 
home from town a packet of sixteen hundred rubles. He 
loses them on the way and hangs himself from grief and 
despair; his distracted wife dmwns her baby in the 
trough in which she has been wasliing him. With tliis 
main plot Tolstoy blends a sulwrduiatc motif, of the dis- 
pute.s among the peasants as to ilic selection of recruits 
for tluj army. The usual autobiographic and religious 
elements arc entirely lacking. Events speak for them- 
selves, and produce an impression of hopeless, deadening 
misery. The talc, when it was published in 1803, 
aroused the enthusiasm of Ti^gcncv, who wrote to Pot: 

I have read Tolstoy’s Pdikmkkn and been amused at the 
strength of that mighty talent. Only he has wasted a terrible 
lot of inaterinl and was wrong in tlrtJwning the baby son. That 
makes it loo terrible. But there are truly marvelous j)agea! 
It makes the shivers run down my sinnal column, which 1ms 
already become Uiick and coarse. He is a master, a nmsierl 

This generous praise by Turgenev, wbich is only one 
of many similar expressions of admiration for Tolstoy’s 
genius on liis part, is the more mnarkahle hcoausc it 
followed an acute quarrel between the two great uutliors. 
In the circle of the Contemporary Turgenev was beyond 
question the man of finest literary talent. Despite the 
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present tendency to depreciate him in favor of Dostoyev- 
sky, he will probably continue to rank next to Tolstoy 
among the Russian novelists of the past century. With 
him Tolstoy had become more intimate than with any 
other man of llie group, despite their fiindaracntal 
differences of temperament. Turgenev was a kindly 
man, of delicately artistic natui-e, but of little foi'co of 
character, and no moral enthusiasm. In his later 
life he said that he had come to api)rcciatc landscapes 
most of all upon the painter’s canvas.* The following 
criticism of On the Koc, in a letter to Pet (1860), illus- 
trates Tolstoy’s attitude to his friend’s work: 

I have read On the Eve. This is my opinion: generally 
speaking, to write stories is waste labor, most of all for people 
who feci sad and who don't really know what they desire 
from life. However, On the Eve is much bettor than 4 Noblc~ 
man's Nest, and it contains splendid negative types: the 
artist .and the fatlicr. The others arc itot only not types, but 
their very conception, tlicir positbn is not typical, or they arc 
absolutely insignificant. However, that is Turgenev’s perpetual 
mistake. The girl is wretchedly done: “‘Ah, how I love you!’ 
— her eyelashes wore long.” In general, I am always 8urpri.scd 
in Turgenev by his inability, despite liis inteHect and bis poetic 
sense, to refrain from tlio commonplace oven in his methods. 
This commonplaccnoas shows most in his negative methods, 
which remind one of Gogol. He has no humanity and no 
.sympatliy for his characters, and they turn out monsters, 
whom he rails at and docs not pity. Tliis somehow clashes 
painfully with the tone and flavor of liberalism in everything 
Conespondeitoo with the Cornices A. A, TMoy, p. 17. 
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else. This was all right ... in Gogol; and one mti.st add 
tlial if one is not going to pity even his most in.signifieanl 
cliarnctcr.s one must either curse them so as to make the air 
blue, or laugh at them so as to make the reaclcr’.s sides shake, 
not beliavo as TSirgenev docs, who snffcTS from spleen and 
dyspepsia. Speaking generally, no one else could now have 
written such a story, notwitlistaniHng the fact that it wll not 
have success. — [Biryulcov: I, pp. S52, 353.] 

At another time Tolstoy wrote: “Deuce take him! 
I’m .sick of loving him!”* Their coniiuinionsliip had 
never been harmonious. Tolstoy was irritated by 
Turgenev’s .sclf-posse.s.sioii and tranquillity, and was 
given to teasing him. One of our first glimpses of them 
together is in a violent dispute in Nekrasov's apart- 
ments. Turgenev is pacing the floor while T«>lstoy 
lies on a couch in a huff and exclaims: “I won’t let 
him spite me! Ho insists on walking up and down 
past me and wagging hi.s democratic haunclios.” f 
In 1857, on Tolstoy’s first viat to Paris, they aiKi said to 
have been on the brink of a duel. Now, in 1861, soon 
after Tolstoy’s return to Russia, when they wci*c both 
visiting Fet, a fur more .serioius conflict occurred be- 
tween, them. Turgenev was telling of Uic education of 
his daughter, and remarked with approval that her 
English governe.ss insisted on lier mending with her 
own hands the clothe.s of poor peoi)le instead of giving 
mere money alms. Tolstoy exclaimed that a well- 
dressed girl, holding dirty, ill-smelling rags on her 
* Biiyuk6v! 1, 340, f Ibid,, p, *78, 
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knees, was playing an insincere and theatrical part. A 
sharp quarrel followed, tuid Turgenev, pale with rage, 
used tlie words: “If you talk like that. I’ll punch your 
face.” Tolstoy, with his inborn spirit of contradiction, 
had been h-ritating, hut the blame was on the side of 
Turgenev. When Tolstoy challenged him to a duel, 
Turgenev, on reflection, sent a rather stiff apology, 
with which Tolstoy expressed himself as .satisfied. 
Some months later Tolstoy, in one of his bursts of 
generous kindliness, wrote to Turgenev expressing his 
regret for the whole affair. Of the incident he spoke 
to his cousin: “I may assure you that my part in that 
stupid episode was not a bad one. I was absolutely in 
no way to blame, and, notwithstanding my conscious 
innocence, I wrote to Turgenev the most friendly 
and conciliatoiy letter; but he answered it so rudely 
that I was forced to break off all relations with him.”* 
The broken friendship was restored only many years 
later, in 1878, after Tolstoy’s religious conversion. 

Tolstoy’s time during the year following his return 
to Rixssia was occupied by lus peasant schools, by literary 
work on educational questions, and by his duties as 
arbiter of the peace between the newly-fi'eed serfs and 
their former masters. During Tolstoy's absence from 
Russia, on March 3, 1861, tlio tsar had issued the 
great Emancipation Proclamation, which gave freedom to 
the whole Russian peasantry. In the discussion and 
agitation that had preceded this greatest reform of 
* Correipondmoa with the Countm A, A> Toktoy, p. 10, 
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modtn’tt Eussia Tolatoy had taken no pai't. Of his 
aLLitiide towards it he later told Biryukdv: 

As for my altituclc at that time to the excited eonfliUon of 
all society, I must say (and this is both a good and a bad trait 
in ino, but one that lina always been peculiar to me) that I 
have always been iuvolunlaiily opposed to epideniic iiillucnccs 
from the outside, and tluit it I was then excited and joyful, 
it was with my special, pcraonal, internal iulcrcsts, which 
drew mo to the school aii<l to communion with tlie common 
people. I still recognise iu mys<>lf the saiiu! feeling of resist- 
ance to general eulliusiasin that existed then, but which 
showed itself in feeble forms. — ^[Biryukdv; I, pp. 8!)7, 308.] 

His only share in the movement seems to have been 
signing, in September, 1858, along with lOt other land- 
owners of hi.s province, a rc.soluli<)u ftu'oriug the frcicing 
of the peasants and bestowng on Uicm a portion of 
the land wliich they tilled, for the loss of which the 
nobility should be compensated. In 1801 he once re- 
marked to a nelidibor at a banquet that the country 
was really- indebted solely to the emperor for the emanci- 
pation. Here lie showed his usual disliko of the Liberal 
jiarly, which had taken the leading share hi the gi'cat 
reform. Of liis own early writings only A Morning of 
a Landed Proprietor and Polihushka can be interpreted 
as implying condemnation of serfiloin, and even iu them 
the condemnation is rather of personal stupidity on the 
part of the serf-owner than of the institution itself. 

Towards his own peasants Tolstoy acted fairly, but 
with no marked generosity. Three or four years before 
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the emancipation he had adopted the liberal plan o£ 
placing his serfs on a rent basis, instead of exacting from 
them the old manorial labor. At the emancipation 
he gave them no more land than the law required. 
"The one good tiling that I did, or bad thing that I 
refrained from doing,” lie wote to Birynkdv, “was tliat 
I did not change the location of my peasants, as I 
had been advised to do, and that I left Uie pasture land 
at their disposal. In general I showed no unselfish 
feelings in my course of action at that time.”* 

Tolstoy means by this that he did not act in any such 
way as the dictates of his later religious views would 
have led him to do. Among his fellow serf-owners he 
seems to have been regarded as a dangerous radical, 
lu order to adjast relations between the emancipated 
peasants and their former lords, the government created 
officials known as "arbiters of the peace,” chosen from 
among the members of the country gcntiy who had 
been in sympathy with the reform. In May, 1801, the 
governor of the province of Tula appointed Tolstoy as 
arbiter, despite an energetic protest from the pro- 
vincial and district marshals of the nobility, who ap- 
parently thought him a man not likely in his official 
duties to serve tlie interests of his own class. This 
office as arbiter was the only position under the gov- 
ernment that Tolstoy ever held after his retirement 
from the army. His career in it was, to speak frankly, 
a failure, owing to his refusal to putter with the petty 
* Biryukdv: I, 408. 
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details of his ^yo^k. Mon and women Tolstoy Tiiidcr- 
stood; gt)veriimont doeumonls lie despised. One paper 
he forwarded to his superiors with the following signa- 
ture: “To this doeunient, at llie request of such-and- 
such men, becausij of their illiteracy, such-and-Hiich a 
house servant has set liLs luuid.” The ohedient servant 
had written with Ohinese fidelity from tlie Count's 
dictation, without inserting the necessary proper munes, 
and Tolstoy liad sealed and dispatched the document 
without even glancing at it. 

In his iiracLical work Tolstoy strove for imi)artialif.y, 
but he leaned always toward llie side of the peasants. 
His hasty temper made him far from conciliatory lo the 
proiiriclors. As early as July, 18(51, ho wrote, in his diary: 
“The arbitership . . . has involved me in cpiaiTcls 
with all the hind-owners and has Injured my health.”* 
Thus one Madam Artyukhov made complaint lo him 
of her former house-serf, Mark Grigoryev, who had 
left her, regarding himself os a man “completely free.” 
Tolstoy wrote in reply: 

Mark will immediately, according to my insl.nictions, de- 
part with liis wife wliorovor ho pleii.se.s, and I beg you m«.st 
humbly: (1) to compen.satc him fur the llircc months and a 
half during which he was illegally roLainod in your service 
after the time of the Emancipation Proclamation and (S) for a 
beating inflicted on his wife, still more illegally. If you do not 
like my deci.sion, you liavc the right of appeal lo the district 
sessions and lo llie provincial board. I shall make no further 
* lliryiik6v: I, *114. 
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explanations on this subject. With great respect, I have the 
honor to be your humble servant, Count L. Tolstoy. — [Biryu- 
kov: I, ‘110.] 

In this case Tolstoy’s decision was ultimately con- 
firmed, but in various other cases he was not so for- 
tunate. On May 12, 1862, he passed over his duties 
to a subordinate, on the ground of ill health, and a few 
weeks later was formally relieved of his oflBce. In a 
letter written somewhat later to his cousin the Coimtcss 
Alcxandi'a Tolstoy, he gives his own view of his conduct 
as an official: 

Outcries against my arbitersliip have reached even you, 
but I asked twice for a trial and twice tlie court announced 
not only that I was in the right, but that there was no ground 
for a trial; but not only before their court, but before my own 
conscience do I know, especially as to tlie last period of my 
work, that I softened, softened loo much the law in behalf of 
the nobility. — [Correapondonoe tcitft Countess A, A. Tolstoy, 
p. 164.] 

Worn out by work and worry over the arbitership 
and his peasant school, Tolstoy departed for the prov- 
ince of Samara to take the kumys cure. On June 1, 
while traveling on the steamer, he made the following 
entry in his diary : 

I seem to be born again to life and the knowledge of it. The 
thought of the folly of progress persecutes mo. With the 
clever and the foolish, with old men and children, I talk 
of this one subject. — [Biryukdv; I, 457.] 
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Tolstoy’s soai'cli for rest aud liealth was iiilcmipted 
by news from home that aroused him to a burst of fmy. 
llis conduct as iirbitcr, or his work on popular education, 
in which he was aided by some sLudonls who had 
cherished revolutionary sympalhiej!, had aroiuscd the 
suspicions of tlic government authorities, who ordered 
a search of his premises. His feelings, and the even Is Unit 
occasioned them, can best be imdcrstood from liis letters 
to his cousin the Counters Alexandra Tolstoy, who was 
living in St. Petersburg on intimate terms witli the 
highest officials of the empire; she, he hojred, might 
aid him to present a comphiiut to tlic tsar. The first 
was written from Moscow, on his way home, etu’ly in 
August: 

They write me from Yasnnya: on July 18 there eamc* three 
ti’oikas of gendarmes, who forbade everybody lo leave the 
house, probably even auntie, anti started to search the prom- 
ises. What they wci'c looking for is still imknowu. One of 
your friends, a dirty colonel, read all iny letters and diaries, 
which I intended to confide only just before my deaUi to the 
friend who will then bo nearest of all to me; he read two s<‘ls 
of letters for the eccrecy of wbicb I would have given every 
thing in Uie world— aud departed, announcing that he had 
found notliing susiueioufi. It is my good fortune and your 
friend’s also that I was not tlierc; I should have killed him, 
Knot Glorious! That is the way in which the government is 
making friends for itself. If you remember me on my political 
side, you know that always, and especially smee Uie time 
when I fell in loVe with n^ scliool, I Imvc been complet^y 
indifferent to the government ami still more indifferent to the 
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Liberals of our time, whom I despise with my whole soul. 
Now 1 cannot say that. I feel anger and repugnance, almo.st 
hatred, for that dear government, which searches luy prem- 
ises for a lithographic or printing outfit to reproduce pro- 
clamations of Herzen which I despise, which I have not the 
patience to read for very boredom 

Once I wrote to you that it is impossible to seek a quiet 
refuge in life, but that one must toil, work, suffer. That is all 
possible, but only if it were passible to flee somewhere from 
these robbers whose cheeks and hands arc washed with scented 
soap and who smile courteously. Truly, if my life is spared fur 
long I shall retire into a monastery, not to pray to God — that 
to my tliinldiig is useless — but in order not to see all the 
filth of worldly corruption, puifed-up, self-satisfied, and in 
epaulets and crinolines. — ^Fohl — ^How can you, excellent person 
that you arc, live in St. Petersburg! That I shall never under- 
stand; perliap.s you have cataracts on your eyes, so tliat you 
see nothing . — [CorresimvdoncB anf/j Ihs Countess A. A. Tolstoy, 
pp. 162, 163.] 

A second letter, written from Y&snaya Poly&na on 
August 20, is in far greater detail. An extract will give 
an idea of its tone: 

I write this letter after reflection, trying to forget nothing 
and to add nothing, in order that you may show it to divers 
robbers, the Potapopovs aud the Dolgorukys, who are purposely 
sowing hatred against the government and lowering the em- 
peror in the eyes of Ins subjects. I will not and cannot let 
this matter pass. All my occupation, in which I found happi- 
ness and comfort, is ruined. Auntie is so ill that she will not re- 
cover. The peasants already regard me not as an honest man. 
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a reputation that I have earned by years, but as a criminal, 
a man guilty of arson or of counterfeiting, who has escaped 
punishment only through knavery. “Ah, my friend! You’re 
caught! Quit lalldng to us of honor and justice; llicy almost 
put you in irons.” Of the land-owners I need not speak — ^jusL a 
groan of delight. Pray write me qiiieldy . . . liow to write 
and how to forward a letter to the emperor. There is no other 
way out except to receive a satisfaction as public as the injury 
done me ... or to expatriate myself, on which I am firmly 
decided. I shall not join Herzen; Herzen may take care of 
himself and I of myself. I sluill nut dissemble ; I shall announce 
publicly that I am selling my estate in order to leave Itussia, 
where it is impossible to know a moment in advance that I 
myself, my sister, my wife, and my mother will not be put m 
irons and flogged — and I shall leave. — [Ibid., pp. 1C3, 104.] 

These letters show Tolstoy’s sentimental loyalty to 
tlie tsar, which was not mixed with any admiration for 
government officials; the point of view of the peasant 
and of the aristocrat of long descent! With it he joined 
a passionate readiness to revolt when the heel of oj)- 
pression touched him personally; at the close of the 
letter he says that he has loaded pistols ready in case of a 
repetition of the insult. Evidently only his passionate 
individualism kept liim from sympathy with the revo- 
lutionary movement. One may add tLat Tolstoy 
succeeded in personally delivering a petition for satis- 
faction to Alexander II during one of his visits to Moscow; 
"the emperor later, it seems, sent an aide-de-camp to 
Lev Nikolayevich with an apology.”* 

* Piryuk^v; I, 
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Tolsloy had long fell the loneliness of his bachelor 
existence, but no real love had corae into his life. In 
April, 1858, he had written to his cousin: “When I 
arrived at my country house it seemed to me that I was a 
widower, that recently there had been living here my 
whole family, whom I had lost. And in very truth the 
family of my imagination did live there. And what a 
charining family! I regi'et especially my oldest son! 
And my wife was splendid, although a strange woman.”* 
Now, almost over night, on his return from tlie kumys 
cure, he fell passionately in love with Sofya Behrs, 
a girl of eighteen, the second daughter of Dr. Behrs, 
a Russian of German extraction, who had married Miss 
Islcnev, a friend of Tolstoy’s childhood. In June, 
185G, he had visited this family and noted in his diary: 
“The children served us. What dear, jolly little girls!” f 
In the summer of 1802 he went very frequently to their 
home, and was regarded as a suitor for the oldest daugh- 
ter, Liza. To Sofya he declai'ed himself in a fashion 
that he has made famous in Anna Karenin. 'Wlule 
standing with her by a card table, he wi’ole on it with 
chalk the letters: lyfteafvomaysLyaTsci. 
This the girl interpreted correctly as; “In your family 
there exists a false view of me and your sister Liza; 
you and Tanya should correct it.” He then wrote 
further: Yyanohtvrmomoaatioh, which 

signified : “ Your youth and need of happiness too vividly 

* Corresjmdance wUk ihe Countess A, A. Tolstoy, p. 99. 

t Birvuk5v: I, 294. 
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remind me of my old age and the impossibiliLy of happi- 
ness.” After this the two fully understood each other. 

Meanwhile Tolstoy aocordiag to his wont was busily 
analyzing his own feehiigs. On September 4 he wrote 
in his diary: “I fear myself: what if this too is only the 
desire of love, and not love itself? I try to look only at 
her weak sides and still I love her.”* Finding himself 
firm in his affection, he made a formal proposal on 
September 29 and was accepted. lie thereupon, with 
characteristic honesty, which he later reproduced in 
his hero Levin, handed to his ))etrolhed Uie diaiy in 
which he liad recorded all the .sins of his youth. The 
girl, though bitterly undeceived in her fancies as to 
her future husband, did not waver in her affection for 
him. They were married almost immediately, on 
October 5, in the Court Church in the Moscow Kremlin, 
and after the ceremony they drove to YAsuaya Polyana, 
where they were welcomed by Tolstoy’s brother Serg6y 
and by his “Aunt Tatyana.” 

A new period of ToLstoy’s life had begun. 

* Biryiik6v: I, 471. 
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TOLSTOY AS AN EDtJCATOB 

EPERENCE has already been made to 
Tolstoy’s experiments in popular education 
among the peasant children on his estate, 
and to his study of educational problems 
during his second trip abroad. One may say without 
exaggeration that interest in education was Tolstoy’s 
most fervent intellectual enthusiasm up to the time 
of his marriage, meaning more to him even than his 
brilliant success as a writer of fiction. Thus on August 
19, 1862, he wrote to the Countess Alexandra Tol- 
stoy: 

You loiow what the school has meant to me ever since I 
opened it. It has been my whole life; it has been my monas- 
tery, my church, in which I sought and found salvation from 
ail the anxieties, doubts, and temptations of life. I tore my- 
self away from it for the sake of my sick brother; and, still 
more weary, and seeking work and love, I returned home. — 

[CmresponAence with the Countm A. A, ToUioff, p. 164.] 

>» 

Tolstoy’s position as arbiter of the peace enabled 
him to have infiuence on other schools besides that 

sr 
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which he had himself started at Yasnaya Polydua, 
and he engaged a dozen students to help him in his 
work. “Ill 18G2, when I was arbiter,” he writes, “four- 
teen schools were opened in a district containing 10,000 
people. Besides this there were about ten schools in the 
same district held at the houses of the church .scr- 
vjinls and among the servants on various estates.”* 
In tills same year, 1802, his euthusiasiu led him to es- 
tablish an educational journal, Yds'iiaya Polydna, in 
which he printed several lu-tides on educational prob- 
lems. The periodical had small practical success and 
cost him much money. After his marriage in October, 
1802, Tolstoy became absorbed in new cares and duLic.s, 
and for some years ceased work in his school; he also 
soon discontinued his journal, of which hut twelve 
numbers appeared. Yet he had not lost his interest 
in educational questions; in 18G8, before he had quite 
completed his great novel War and Peace, he made a 
note of a plan for an elementary text-book in reading. 
This led to the publication in 1872 of a Primer, which 
was divided into four books; this was revised and re- 
issued in 1875 as A New Primer, followed by four 
graded Readers in the Russian language and four in the 
Slavic language (tliat used in Russia for the church 
service and for pm'poses of religious instruction). These 
little books have had a wider circulation, at least in 
Russia, than any other of Tolstoy’s writings; Birytik6v 
in 1908 estimated the sale of the New Primer at 1,500,000 


* On Popular Edueaiion (1874), 
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copies.* Meanwhile their author had early in 1872 
opened a .school for peasants in his own house, and in 
the fall of that year he was eagerly explaining his methods 
to teachers whom he had invited to hear him. In 1874 
he defended his views at a meeting of the Moscow 
Committee of Literacy. His theories and those of his 
opponents were given a practical test, but with no de- 
cisive results. In support of them he published an 
article On Popular Education (1874), in which he re- 
peated much the same doctrine as in his periodical of 
twelve years before. Besides all this, Tolstoy had in 
1873 been interested in a project for establishing an 
advanced school for peasants, “a univei’sity in bast 
shoes,” to use his own term, which the pupils should be 
able to attend without altering their way of life. Setting 
aside his repugnance for social activity, he sought aid 
from the provincial coimcil {zemstvo), but that body 
preferred to devote the funds at its disposal to a statue 
of the Empress Catherine IE! Finally, in 187C and 1877 
he had dreams of organizing a teachers’ seminary. 
After his religious conversion in 1878 Tolstoy’s views 
on education naturally assimied an entirely new char- 
acter, becoming a mere corollaiy to his religious views. 

During tlic whole period from 1862 to 1874 Tolstoy’s 
writings on education present an essentially consistent 
body of doctrine, and they may be treated as a whole, 
without regard to questions of chronology. Aside 

* Perhaps this figure is too high; in 1901 (in the Broc]ehau»-^fron 
Bnoyclojsdia) Vengerov estimates the sole os "over 800,000,” 
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from the Primer and the Readers, and a few minor 
piec®s that have unfortunately never been reprinted, 
they consist of the following articles published in the 
journal Ydsnaya Polydna: On Popular Education 
(1802), On Methods oj Teaching Reading, A Project 
o/ a General Plan jor Organising Popular Schools (a 
critique of a plan proposed by the government), Educa- 
tion and Culture, Progress and the Definition uj Education, 
Who Is to Teach the Art oj Writing: We to the Peasant 
Children, or the Peasant Children to Us? and Ydsnaya 
Polydna School in November and December — and 

of the article On Popular Education published in 1874. 
These articles arc Tolstoy’s first writings of a distinctly 
didactic nature. They make perfectly plain certain 
points of view that were imph'cit in his works of fiction, 
and they contain in a rudimentary form many of the 
characteristic doctrines that he later developed, giving 
to them, however, a different logical ba,sis in his re- 
ligious system, in his works on ethical, social, and 
esthetic questions. 

First of all, Tolstoy condemns the whole fabric of 
modern education and the principles on which it rests, 
and supports his condemnaUon by remarks on actual 
conditions in jPi'ance and Germany, as ho had himself 
observed them. The great sin of modern education, 
according to Tolstoy, is that it is founded on com- 
pulsion, being forced by the government upon an 
unwilling people who do not desire it, but who do desire 
something quite different, 
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Popular education has always and everywhere presented, 
and continues to present, tlie same plienomenon, which for me 
is incomprehcnsihlo. The common people desire education, 
and each single individual unconsciously strives for education. 
The more educated class of men — society, the government — 
strives to impart its knowledge and to educate the less educated 
class of the people. It would seem that such a concurrence 
of needs should siitisfy both the educating class imd that which 
is being educated. But the reverse is the case. The people 
constantly resist the efforts employed for their education 
by society or by the government, os representatives of the 
more educated class, and these efforts for the must part arc 
without result. , . 

Germany, the founder of the school, has not succeeded by a 
struggle of almost two hundred years in overcoming the re- 
sistance of the people to the school. . . Notwithstanding Urn 
strictness of n law that lias existed for two hundred years, 
nolwiUistauding the preparation of teachers of the newest 
fasliiou in seminaries, notwiUistanding all a German’s feeling 
of submission to Llic law, the compulsion of the school still 
weighs upon the people wlUi its full force; the German gov- 
ernments do not venture to abolish the law of compulsory 
education* Germany may pride itself on the education of its 
people by statistical tables; but the people, as formerly, 
generally derive from the school only repulsion for the school. . . 

Beality has shown me the following: a father sends his 
daughter or son to school agaiimt his own wish, cursing the 
institution that deprives Iiim of tlie labor of his son, and 
counting the days till the time when his son shall become 
sohidfrei — the mere word shows how tlie people regard the 
scliools. The child goes to school with the conviction that 
the authority of his father, which is the only one he knows, 
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does not approve the authority of the government, to which 
he submits in entering school. — [On Popular Education (1862).] 

This use of compulsion in education would be justified 
if the educated, upper classes who prescribe the school 
program really knew what they wished to teach; that 
is, if there were a universally recognized religious sanc- 
tion for education, such as there was in the middle 
ages. 

A hundred [mistake for four hundred?} years' ago, neither in 
Europe nor in our own country could the question what to 
teach and how to teach have arisen. Educatit)n was insep- 
arably connccU-d with religion. To learn to read meant to 
study Holy Scripture. In Mohammedan coimtries there sur- 
vives until today in full force this connection between learning 
to read and religion. To study means to study the Koran and 
therefore the Arabic language. But as soon as religion ceased 
to be the criterion of what one inuSt study, and tlie school 
became independent of it, this question was bound to arise. — 
[0?i Popular EdwoAion (1874).] 

Compare the dogmatic school of the middle ages, in which 
truths were undoubted, and our school, in which no one knows 
what is truth, but to which, nevertheless, the pupif is forcibly 
compelled to go, and the parents to send tlieir children. . . 
It was easy for tJic medieval school to know what to teach, 
what to teach first and what to teach next, and how to teach, 
when there was only one method and when all science was 
concentrated in the Bible and the books of Augustine and 
Aristotle. — [On Popular Education (1862).] 

But at the present time, Tolstoy continues, there is no 
consensus of opinion as to what should be taught; 
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“the theological tendency struggles with the scholastic, 
the scholastic with the classical, the classical with the 
scientific [real], and at tlie present time all tlicsc 
tendencies exist, without one’s subduing the other, and 
no one knows what is false and what is true.”* “The 
university does not like the clerical education, and 
says that there is nothing worse than the seminaries; 
the clerics do not like the university education and 
say that there is nothing worse than the universities, 
that they are only schools of pride and atheism; parents 
condemn the universities, the universities condemn the 
militaiy schools, the government condemns the uni- 
versities, and vice versa.” f The most highly educated 
men justify education as a means of progress, by which 
they mean a change for tlie better in the condition 
of humanity as time passes by. But this progress is a 
pure assumption, incapable of proof: 

I, like all men free from the superstition of progress, sec only 
that humanity lives; . . . that the labors of the post often 
serve as a foundation for new Labors of the present, and often 
serve as a barrier for them; that the well-being of men now 
increases in one place, in one class, and in one sense, and now 
diminishes; tliat, however desirable it might be for me to do 
so, I cannot find any general law in the life of mankind; and 
that to subordinate history to the idea of progress is as easy 
as to subordinate it to any other idea or to any historical dream 
that you please, I will say more : X see no necessity for scarcliing 
out general laws in history, to say nothing of Hie impossibility 

* On Popular EdueuHon (18Q2). t Education and OuUwre, 
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of it. A general eternal law is written in the soul of each man. 
The law of progress, or perfectibility, is written in the soul of 
each man and is transferred to history only in consequence of 
an error. While it remains ijersonal, this law is fruitful and 
is accessible to each man; transferred to liistory, it becomes 
idle, empty chatter, leading to the justification of all sorts of 
nonsense and fatalism. Progress in general in all humanity 
has never been proved a fact, and it docs not exist for any of 
the oriental nations; and therefore to say that progress is a 
law of humanity is just as lacking in foundation as to say that 
all men are blond with the exception of the brunettes. . . . 

We can admit that progress leads to well-being only when 
the whole people subject to the action of progress shall rec- 
ognize that action as good and useful, while now in nine 
tcntlis of the population, the so-called common, laboring 
people, we constantly see the opposite; and, in the second 
place, when it sholl be proved that progress leads to the per- 
fecting of all sides of human life, or that all sides of its in- 
fluence taken together produce more good and useful conse- 
quences than bad and injurious ones. The common people, 
that is the mass of the nation, nine tenths of all men, con- 
stantly show a hostile attitude to progress, and constantly not 
only foil to recognize its benefits, but positively and consciously 
recognize the harm that it does them . — [Progress and the Deji- 
niHon of Edveaiion.] 

Tolstoy then irainta out that progress, while aiding 
some sides of human well-being, such as the improve- 
ment of ways of communication and the development 
of the art of printing, has injured others, such as the 
primitive wealth of nature, strong physical development, 
and purity of morals. An unbiased mind; he main- 
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tains, will see in the celebrated third chapter of Ma- 
caulay’s History evidence of retrogression rather than 
of pTOgress. “Wc personally regard the forward move- 
ment of civilization as one of the greatest evils due 
to violence to which a certain part of humanity is sub- 
ject, and we do not regard that movement as inevitable.”* 

Compulsion in education, Tolstoy proceeds to argue, 
can then in no way be justified, since, lacking the uni- 
versal sanction of religion, teachers do not know what 
to teach, and since the ideal of progress for which they 
profess to labor is illusory. In practice, the results of 
compulsory education are inevitably bad. The ex- 
perience of France coincides with that of Germany; 
the people gain almost nothing from the obligatory 
state schools and derive their real education from the 
great, free scliool of life: 

A year ago I was in Marseilles and visited all the educational 
institutions for workingmen of that city. The proportion of 
pupils to the population is so large that, with few exceptions, 
all the children go to school for three, four, or six years. The 
programs of the schools consist iu the committing to memory 
of the catechism, sacred and general history, the four rules of 
arithmetic, French orthography, and bookkeeping. ... Not 
one boy in these schools was able to solve, that is to state, the 
most simple problem of addition or subtraction. At the same 
time they performed operations with abstract numbers, 
multiplying thousands with ease and speed. To questions on 
the history of France they replied well by rote, but when I 
asked at haphazard I got the answer that Henry IV was killed 
* Process and the Definition of EdnoaHon, 
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by Julius CiBsar, It was the same in geography and sacred 
history, the same in orthography and reading. More than half 
the girls are unable to read anything except the boohs that 
they have studied. Six years of school do not give the ability 
to write a word without a mistake. ... I became convinced 
that the educational institutions of the city of Marseilles are 
extraordinarily bad. 

If some one, by some miracle, had seen all these institutions 
witlrout seeing the people on the streets, in the worlcshops, in 
the cafds. in their private life, then what opinion would he 
have formed of a people so educated? He would surely have 
concluded that it was an ignorant, coarse, hypocritical people, 
full of prejudices and tUmost savage. But one needs only to 
get on familiar terms with one of the common folk and chat 
with him to convince himself that, on the contrary, the French 
people is almost such as it regards itself; clover, intelligent, 
social, open-minded, and really civilised. Look at a city work- 
man about thirty years old; he will write a letter with no such 
mistakes as are mode in school, sometimes with none at all; 
he has some conception of politics, conscquciiUy of contempo- 
rary liistory and of geography; he knows some history from 
novels; he has some information as to the natural 
sciences. He very often knows how to draw and applies 
mathematical formulas in his trade. Where did he acquire 
all that? 

I involuntarily found an answer to this in Marseilles, when 
after visiting the schools I started to wander along the streets 
and to frequent the wine-gardens, cqf^s ekantants, museums, 
workshops, wharves, and bookshops. The same boy who had 
given me the answer that Henry IV was killed by Julius 
Ceesar knew very well the history of The Three Mualceteera 
and Monte Criato. In Marseilles I found twenty-eight cheap 
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illustrated papers, costing from five to ten centimes. Among 
250,000 inhabitants they have a circulation of 30,000, so that 
if we suppose that ten persons read or listen to one number, 
they all read them. Besides this there arc the museum, the 
public libraries, the theaters. Next come tlie caf^s, two large 
cafei ckantarda, which every one has the right to enter so long 
as he spends fifty centimes in them, and wliich arc daily 
visited by as many as 25,000 x>ersons, not counting the little 
cafds, which accommodate as many more — in each of these 
caf4s little comedies and dramatic scenes are produced and 
verses are declaimed. Thus at the lowest reckoning a fifth part 
of the population receives oral instruction every day, just as 
the Greeks and Romans received it in their amphitheaters. 
Whether that education be good or bad is nnotlier thing; 
but there it is, an unconscious education many times 
stronger than the compulsory; there it is, an unconscious 
school that has undermined the compulsory scliool and 
made its content almost nil. There remains only the des- 
potic form, almost without content. — [On Popular Edwaiim 
(1862).] 

Obviously the true course for an educator, Tolstoy 
concludes, is to reject the element of compulsion in 
edtication, and to adopt the methods of the free school of 
life, giving to the uneducated people the sort of educa- 
tion that they themselves desire. This is even more true 
in Russia than in western Europe, since in Russia schools 
have still to be created and no false traditions hamper 
the educator. “If we become convinced that popular 
education in Europe is advancing along a false path, 
then by doing nothing for our own popular education we 
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shall do more than if we suddenly introduce into it by 
violence all that seems good to each of us.”* 

For Tolstoy, the two cardinal questions of education 
are, what to teach, and how to teach it. The sole 
criterion by which the first can be answered is freedom; 
the sole method by which the second can be solved is 
experience.f 

Not even reading must be forced on the people if they 
do not wish to learn it: 

If the question be put thus: “Is primary education useful 
or not for the people?” — then no one cun give a negative 
answer. But if some one asks: “Is it useful to teach the 
people to read when it does not know how to read and has no 
books to read?” then I hope that every impartial man will 
answer: “I do not know, just as I do not know whether it 
would be useful to teach the whole people to play the fiddle or 
to make shoos.” Looking closer at the results of the ability to 
read in the form in which it is imparted to the people, I think 
that the majority will reply unfavombly to reading, taking into 
consideration the prolonged compulsion, tlie disproportionate 
development of memory, the false idea of the completeness of 
science, the repugnance for further education, the false self- 
love, and the opportunity for senseless reading that are ac- 
quired in tliese schools. In the school at Ydsnaya Polydna all 
the pupils who enter from the reading schools continually fall 
behind the pupils who enter from tlie school of life, and not 
only fall bdbind them, but fall behind them the more the longer 
they have been taught in the reading school . — [On Methods qf 
Teaching Reading.] 

* On Popular EducaMon (1802). t On Popular Education (1874), 
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But in general, accepting the criterion of freedom, 
the program of popular schools in Russ a is settled, as 
Tolstoy tells us in his article On Popular Education 
(1874), by the demands of the population; the masses 
desire to know the Russian and the Slavic languages, and 
arithmetic, and nothing more. Tolstoy’s problem was 
how to teach these three subjects in the most effective 
manner. In practice, however, he was far from re- 
stricting himself to this program, but introduced any 
other subjects — such as drawing, natural science, and 
history — ^that he found appealed to the children, though 
presumably not so greatly to their fatlicrs and mothers. 
Thei’e is a wide difference between the rather naiTow 
dictum just quoted from his article written in 1874 
and the freer tone of his writings in his own pei’iodical, 
twelve years earlier. In 1862 he was guided by his own 
experience in his school, in 1874 by reasonings based 
on the demands of the adult peasants. 

With regard to methods of instruction Tolstoy’s 
experience was similar; he acquired a fervent dislike 
for western models. The object in tlie schools he visited 
was, he concluded, to choose the methods that would 
make life easiest for the teacher. Great emphasis 
was laid on external order, which deadens interest and 
thereby destroys the pupils’ ability to leam. Nor did 
theories of pedagogy seem to Tolstoy of any value. 
In all pedagogy there is but one principle of real im* 
portance, to arouse the interest of the pupil and es- 
tablish natural, human relattons between him and the 
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teacter. This priaciple he admits is found in the man- 
uals of pedagogy. “The difference between us is 
only this, that they [the pedagogues] lose this concep- 
tion that teaching should arouse the interest of the 
child, in a number of other conceptions about doBclop- 
ment, whicli contradict it; . . . while I regard the 
arousing of interest in the child, the gi’catest possible 
ease of study, and therefore its naturalness and freedom 
from compulsion, as the fundamental and the only 
test of good and bad teaching.”* 

Tolstoy gives a specific illustration of his point of 
view in his discussion of methods of teaching reading. 
The old church method was to make children memorize 
the Slavic names of the letters, oz, bvM, and so on, and 
then to spell out words by means of them. Passages of 
the Psalter, unintelligible to tlie pupils, had to be com- 
mitted to memory. The new sound method, imported 
from Germany, teaches the sound of each letter, not 
its name, and begins practice in reading with the simplest 
sentences. The second method cannot be termed an 
improvement on the first. The energy of the teacher is 
dissipated in an unsuccessful attempt to make the 
children pronounce the consonants, such as b and », 
without a following vowel; and the meaningless twaddle 
that they read arouses the children’s contempt. One 
boy may learn to read from his brother by the old- 
fashioned method in a few weeks, while his companion 
may work a year under this improved German method 
*0nPoptilar Edwqtion (1874). 
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without results. To be sure, Tolstoy himself prefers 
still another method, the he-o, bo method, to all others, 
but he frankly admits that a teacher who had studied 
with him made a wi’etched failure when he tried to apply 
it in another scliool in which conditions were different. 
Wlien all is said, the only true method consists of ex- 
perience and experiment: 

The best method for a given teacher is that which is best 
known to the teacher. All other metliods that the teacher knows 
or mayinvent should aid the teaching begun by one method. . . . 

Each separate individual, in order to learn reading in the 
shortest fashion, should be taught absolutely separately from 
every other, and therefore for each there should be a separate 
method. . . . One has a strong memory, and it is easier for him 
to memorize syllables than to imderstand tlie vowellessness of 
a consonant; another takes things in calmly and will under- 
stand that most rational sound method; a tliird has a fcelhig, 
an instinct, and he, wliilc reading whole words, will understand 
tile law of the composition of words. 

The best teacher will be he who has ready at hand an ex- 
planation of what has puzzled the pupil. These explanations 
give the teacher a knowledge of the greatest number of methods, 
the capacity to think up new methods, and, above all, not 
the following of one method, but the conviction that all methods 
are one-sided, and that the best method would be that which 
should answer aU possible difficulties encountered by tlie pupil, 
that is, not a method, but an art and a taleat.~[0n M^kods 
of Teaching I^eading,] 

In view of his denial of historic progress, Tolstoy’s 
definition of education is at first sight somewhat sur- 
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prising. “Education,” he tells us, “is an activity of man 
having as its foundation the need of equality and the 
unchanging law of the forward movement of education.”* 
With his explanation of this delinition, our perplexity 
vanishes. One man teaches another Latin just as a 
mother teaches her child to speak, in order to place 
his pupil on a level with liimsclf, so that they may under- 
stand each other. Man feels a need of equality, and the 
one who knows less strives to approximate his knowl- 
edge to tliat of his more learned companions; hence 
there is a forward movement in the accumulation of 
useful knowledge. When equality between teacher and 
pupil is attained the activity of education ceases. “The 
school should have but one aim, the transfer of in- 
formation, of knowledge, not attempting to pass over 
into the moral field of convictions, belief, and char- 
acter; it should have but one aim, science, and not the 
results of its influence on human personality.”')’ In 
other words, the teacher must not attempt to force 
upon a child his own corrupt character; that would 
be an act of violence of the grossest sort. The child 
has less information than the teacher, but in cliaracter 
he is supeiuor to him: 

A healthy child is bom into the world, fully satisfying those 
demands ofi labsolule harmony in regard to truth, beauty, and 
good that we bear within us; it is near to inanimate beings — ^to 
the plant, to the animal, to nature, which constantly represents 
for us that trutli, beauty, and good which we seek and desire. 

* Prop’og and the Definiiion Cjf Education, "f Education and Ovlture, 
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la all ages and 'with all men tlie child has been regarded as a 
model of hmoeence, of sinlessness, of goodness, truth, and 
beauty. “Man is born perfect,” is tlie great word spoken by 
Rousseau, and this 'word, like a rock, will remain firm and 
sure. When bom, man represents the prototype of harmony, 
truth, beauty, and goodness. But every hour in life, each 
moment of time, increases the extent, the quantity, and the 
time of those relations, whicli, at the time of his birth, were in 
perfect harmony, and each step and each hour threatens the 
destruction of that harmony, and each following step and 
each following hour threatens a new destruction, and gives no 
hope of the restoration of the shattered harmony . — [WIio is to 
Teach ike Art of Writing?] 

To this true aim of education, that of introducing 
equality among men, Tolstoy adds, there are joined 
false aims, such as the desire on the part of the powerful 
to make other people useful to them; thus the govern- 
ment establishes universities in order to train capable 
public servants. Tlus university education detaches 
the sons of honest and industrious laborers or farmers 
from the environment in which they have lived and 
makes them despise their families and their former 
associates: 

In the university you will rarely see any man with a fresh 
and healthy face, and you will not see a single man who would 
look with respect, or even calmly, though with disrespect, 
at the environment from which he has emerged, and in which 
he will have to live; he looks at it with contempt, disgust, 
and supercilious pity. Thus he looks at the men of his own 
environment, at his kindred, thtiS he looks even at the activity 
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wliich should be liis in accordance with his social position. — 
[Edvmtion and. CvUwrc,] 

This argument is at first sight the same as tliat used 
by some English aristocratic opponents of attempts to 
popularize higher eclucation; in reality it is quite 
the reverse. The English aristocrat laments any ten- 
dency to give to parvenus the education that has been 
the privilege of his own class; he will preserve intact 
his superior caste. Tolstoy, on the contrary, finds the 
university product, whetlier aristocrats or parvenus, 
inferior to the great body of the Bussiau people. The 
university can train only — 

. . . either ofiicials, who are convenient only for the govern- 
ment, or professor-officials, or literacy-man-officials, who ate 
convenient tor society, or men who are aimlcsaly torn away 
from their former environment, whose you 111 lias been cor- 
rupted and who find no place for themselves in life — so- 
called men of university education, cultivated, that is, irritated, 
sickly liberals. The university is our first and foremost educa- 
tional institution. It is the first to arrogate to itself the right 
of education and tlie fii-st to prove, by the results that it 
attains, the illegality and impossibility of education. Only 
from tlie social point of view may the fruits of the university 
be justified. The university prepares not such mem as are 
needed by humanity, but such as are needed by a corrupt 
society , — [Eduoalion and OiMure.] 

With his contempt for “liberal” innovations and for 
all “liberal” thought, with his dislike of government 
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actiAnty and his desire for natural, human relations in 
education, it is no wonder that Tolstoy pours forth the 
vials of his wrath upon the project of a new plan for 
organizing popular schools brought forward by the 
government in 1862,* and founded in large measure on 
the example of the United States. Under the old 
despotism of Nicholas I tlie government had itself 
done next to nothing for popular education, and had 
prohibited the opening of any private schools whatever. 
That law was so bad that it was not enforced; it was 
in fact forgotten, and private persons taught the peasants 
in whatever way they pleased, or in some cases tlie 
peasants themselves opened little schools of their own. 
The new project attacked a huge problem, which the 
authorities did not in the least understand, with grossly 
inadequate means; and, though it legalized the opening 
of private scliools, it laid very considerable restrictions 
upon them. The defects and inadequacy of the new 
project Tolstoy shows with convincing clearness. The 
example of the United States is no just precedent for 
Russia; to begin with, taxes in one country are voted 
by the people, in the other they arc imposed from above 
by the government. The danger is that this new law, 
with its dull, mechanical prescriptions, will not only fail 
to produce any good, but will be enforced and so will 
crush independent effort on the part of the popu- 
lation. 

* Or perhaps in the year previous; Tolstoy’s arUde was published 
in Kdsnaya Polydm for Maieh, 1862, 
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Tolstoy’s own plan, which he set forth a dozen years 
later in his article On Popular Education, (1874), would 
be to have the district authorities use their money 
primarily for the encouragement of private effort. They 
should spend money on the teacher, not on the location; 
a real school consists of teacher and pupil, not of a 
stone building with an iron roof. They should not dis- 
dain even cheap teachers, who will work for from two 
to five rubles a month in smolcy huts, or in transient 
lodgings with the peasants. But the authorities should 
tliemselves maintain a public school which should serve 
as an example of right methods, and which would thus 
raise the standard of private instruction. In other 
words, Tolstoy would introduce a free organization of 
educational institutions not entirely different from that 
which prevails, in differing fashions, in England and 
America. His recommendations show an intimate 
knowledge of conditions and much pi'actical common 
sense. Despite all his utopian idealism and despite his 
cantankerous refusal to cooperate in the work of other 
men, Tolstoy had, as he proved at intervals in the 
management of his own estates, and later by his con- 
duct of famine relief, a considerable shore of practical 
executive ability. 

Such are Tolstoy’s general princaples, which he strove 
to realize in practice in his own school at Y&snaya 
Polydna. Of his delight in his own creation he speaks 
in a letter to his cousin, the Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, 
written in Juty, 1861; 
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I have a poetic, charming occupation, from which I cannot 
tear myself away, ray school. When I break loose from the 
o£Bce auil from the pca.sants, who pui-sue me from every part 
of the house, I go to the school, but since it is being repaired, 
the classes arc held nearby in the orcliarcl, under the apple- 
trees, where you can walk only by bending down, it is so 
overgrown. And there sits the teacher, with the pupils around 
him, chewing gra.ss and popping linden and maple leaves. The 
teacher teaches in tlie way that I advise him, but nevertheless 
rather poorly, as even the cliildrcn feel. They like me better. 
And wc begin a cliatwliich lasts for three or four hours, and no- 
body is bored. I cannot tell you what sort of children they are; 
one must see tlicm. Among the cliildren of omr own lovely 
class in society I have seen nothing like tliem. Just consider 
the fact that in the course of two years, with a complete absence 
of discipline, not one boy or girl has been punished. Never 
any laziness, any rudeness, any stupid jokes or indecent 
words. The schoolhouse is now almost finished. Three large 
rooms, one pink, and two blue, arc occupied by the school. 
Besides that, the museum is in the main room. On the shelves 
and around tire walls are anmiged stones, butterflies, skele- 
tons, herbs, flowers, physical apparatus and so forth. On 
Sundays the museum is opened to all, and a German from 
Jena, who has turned out a splendid young man, performs 
experiments. Once a week there is a botany class, and we 
all go to the woods for flowers, herbs, and muslnooms. There 
are four singing classes a w'eek. Of drawing there are six (the 
German again) and they go finely. Surveying succeeds so 
well that the peasants are already asking the boys to help 
them. There arc tlrrec teachers in all bcsidc.s myself. And then 
the priest comes twice a weelt. Yet you continue to think that 
I am an infidel. And tlicn I teach the priest how to teach 
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them. This is how we teach: on St. Peter’s day we tell the 
story of Peter and Paul and tlic whole service. Later on, when 
Peofan has died in the village, we explain what extreme unction 
is and so on. And thus, williout apparent connection, we go 
through all the sacraments, the liturgy, and all tlie holidays of 
the NewTestament and the Old. The classes arc arranged from 
eight to twelve and from three to six, but they always con- 
tinue till two, because it is impossible to drive the children 
out of school — they want more. In tire evening often more 
than half of them stay to spend the night in the orchard, in a 
hut. At dinner and supper and after supper we, the teachers, 
consult together. On Saturdays we read our notes to one 
another and prepare for the coming week . — [Correspondence 
with the Countess A. A. Tolstoy, pp. 154, 155.] 

Of the general organization of his school, and of his 
experiments in the teaching of different subjects, ToLstoy 
writes at some length in his article on Ydsnaya Polydna 
ScJiool in November and December [ISdlj. His aim 
was that the children should themselves desire to ac- 
quire Icnowledge, through seeing the value of it, and that 
the teacher should merely assist them in their quest. 
This concept of freedom is that of the highest univer- 
sity work, which Tolstoy applied to the primary school. 
There was no hint of compulsion in any way: 

No one brings anything with him, either books or copy- 
books. No lessons are given to be studied at homo. Not 
to speak of bringing anything in his hands, the pupil has notliing 
to bring even in his head. He is not obliged to remember today 
any lesson, anything at all that he did yesterday. He is not 
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tortured by thoughts of the €»ming lesson. He brings only 
liimself, hi.s receptive nature, and the confuhuice that at school 
today it will be as jolly as it was yesterday. He docs not 
think of class until the class has lK?gmi. No one is ever .scolded 
for lanliuess and no one is ever lardy — except perluips the 
older boys, who.se fathers now and then keep them at home for 
some work. And then that big boy, out of breath, comes 
running to school. . . . 

The teacher comes into Uie room, and on the floor the 
screaming childrcji arc lying, shouting, “The heap is small!” 
or, “The boys are squashing me!” or, “Quit, stop pulling my 
hair!” and so on. “Peter Mikliaylovieh!” erics a voice from the 
bottom of the heap to the teacher as he comes in, “ tell them 
to stop it.” “ Good morning, Peter MikhAylovieh!” shout tlic 
others, continuing their scuffle. The teacher lakes the books 
and distributes them to those who have gone to the book- 
case with him; tlxosc who are lying on the top of the heap on 
the floor also demand books. The heap becomes gradually 
smaller. As soon as the majority have taken books, all the 
rest run to the case and sliout, “Mo too, me too! Give me 
yesterday’s book — and me tJie Koltsovisk,” and so on. If 
there still remain two or three excited by the struggle, who 
continue to tumble about on the floor, then those sitting 
with books shout to them: “What are you fooling there 
for? We can’t hear anything. Quit!” The excited boys sub- 
mit and, out of breath, take tlieir books; and only for a short 
time, wliile sitting at their books, swing their legs from un- 
allaycd excitement. The spirit of war flics away, and the 
spirit of roadmg reigns in the room. With the same cnlliusiosm 
with which he was pulling Mitlra’s hair he now reads the 
KoUsovish book (the name by wliieh Koltsdv’s works pass in 
our school), with teeth almost clenched and with glittering 
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eyes, seeing nothing around him except liis hook. To tear 
liim away from reading would bo as hard now as it would 
have been to stop his fighting a short time before. . . . 

According to tire program there arc four lessons before 
dinner, but sometimes tlierc are only tliree or two, and some- 
times on quite different subjects from those set down. The 
teacher begins on arithmetic and passes to geometry; he 
begins with sacred history and ends wi th grammar. Sometimes 
teacher and pupils grow so enthusiastic llial uistead of one 
hour the class lasts for three. Often the pupils shout of their 
own accord, “No, more, more!” and cry out against those 
who ore bored. “If jmu’re sick of it, go off with the little 
kids,” they say contemptuously. . . . 

The school has evolved freely from principles introduced into 
it by the teacher and the pupils. In spite of all the preponder- 
ating influence of the teacher, the pupil has always had the 
right not to go to school, and even, if he goes to school, not to 
listen to the teacher. The teacher has had the right not to 
admit a pupil, and has had the possibility of acting with all 
the strength of his influence on the majority of the pupils, 
on the society that always arises among schoolboys. — [Feisnoya 
Polydna School: Gewred Sketch.] 

Gradually, by the free action of the boys themselves, 
this external disorder subsides, and a free order is es- 
tablished far finer than any that could have been de- 
vised by the teacher. Despite a somewhat wavering 
practice, Tolstoy is convinced that even to stop fighting 
among the pupils is a mistalce: 

How many times have I seen, when children were fighting 
and the teacher rushed to separate them, how the parted 
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enemies would eye each other askance, and, even in the pres- 
ence of a stern teacher, would not restrain themselves from 
subsequently kicking each other harder than ever! How 
many times do I see every day how some Kiryushka, with 
clenched teeth, flics upon Taraska, pulls his hair, throws him 
on the ground, and at the risk of his life seems eager to maim 
his enemy — and before a minute has passed Taraska is already 
laughing from under Kiryushka, so much easier is it for them 
to settle scores alone; and before five minutes are over they 
are becoming friends again and going to take their seats side 
by side. ... I am convinced that tlie school ought not 
to meddle in that part of education which belongs only to the 
family, that the school ought not and has no right to reward 
and punish, that the best police and administration of the 
school consists in leaving full freedom to the pupils to study 
and to get along together as they please. 

That Tolstoy was the merriest of playmates with the 
boys in his school and that he was sincerely beloved 
by them we know from the testimony of Vasily Morozov, 
one of his pupils. Morozov soon left the village for 
the city, fell into the depths of poverty, became a 
tramp, and in his despair determined to drown him- 
self: 

And I went to the stream. The day was hot. By the 
stream there were many people. They were bathing. It was 
as noisy as in a public bath. I sat down on the bank, took off 
my boots — and then I suddenly remembered how I and all the 
pupils of the Yfisnaya Polyflna school, with Lev Nikoldyevich 
at our head, used to bathe in the pond and how we would 
show him our skill; we would jump from the bank one atfter 
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another, swim, dive, and chase one another. And Lev Niko- 
Idycvich would lie on the bank with his head propped on his 
hand, and would laugh with all his luiglil, especially when some 
one wanted to show off and did not suereed. 

“Enough, enough, come out!” Lev Nikolayevich would say 
with a laugh. “Dress yourselves. Murzik there is gettuig 
chilled through.” 

And he would watch us shivering boys, whoso arms were 
shaking so Lliat we had hard work to get llieiu into the sleeves 
of our shirts. Then Lev NikoldycvieU woulil make us run 
races around the pond in couples. More laughter. At last 
L. N. would shout: “13o}'.s, let’s see who can get to school 
first; hurrah!” And he liimsclf would start out at full speed. 
We would run after liim with .shouts anti screams, jastling one 
another, sUunbling and falling. But L. N. was always the 
winner. . . . 

I was a pupil of the school in Ydsnaya Polydna; I loved 
the school, and I loved LcvNikoldyevich also. I remember that 
we Imd the most sincere, cliildlike attachment for him and 
that Lev Nikolayevich had the most sincere attacluncnt to 
us. It was a village commune, but not one depending on 
force — ^rather a commune imited by the tie of love. We had 
no jealousy of one another in Uie sense that Lev Nikoldyevich 
granted something special to one more than to another. Such 
were tlie feelings that I took away from the school at Ydsnaya 
Polydna. like the brand of Jerusalem, it has remained on 
my soul and to this day I bear it there. — [In On Tolsto]} (Mos- 
cow, 1909), pp. 128, 129, 132.] 

In the teaching of different subjects Tolstoy was not 
uniformly successful. Grammar, for example, he could 
never make interesting to his pupils, and choracteristi- 
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cally — and with much reason — came to the foUomng 
conclusion: 

Personally we [I] are not yet able fully to renounce tlie 
tradition that grammar, iu the sense of the laws of language, 
is indispensable for the correct exposition of Uiouglits; it 
even seems to us that boys studying feel a need of grammar, 
that in them unconsciously lie Uie laws of grammar. But we 
are convinced tlmt tlic grammar that we know is not at all 
that needed by the pupils, and tliai in this custom of teaching 
grammar there is some great historic mlsimderslanding. — 
[Ydsmya Polydna School: Writing, Grammar and Penmanahiy.] 

Tolstoy is seen at his best as a teacher of composition, 
a subject in which even his detractors must admit his 
competence. He tells touchingly how ho suggested the 
idea of a story, The Life of a Soldier’s Wife, to two 
bright boys, about eleven years old, and cooperated 
with them in the development of it. (Wliimsically 
enough, he reprinted in his complete works his account 
of how this story was written, and his commentary on it, 
in his essay, Who is to Teach the Art of Writing; We to 
the Peasant Children, or the Peasant Children to Usf, 
but did not repi'int the story itself, which seems never 
to have been translated into English.) The tale is a 
simple one, Uic life of a little lad who lives with his 
mother and grandmother while his drunken father is in 
the army, the boy de.scribes the birth and death of a 
baby brother and the marriage of an older sister. Finally 
the father returns, reformed, and “after that we lived 
well.” Tolstoy did no more than keep his pupils* minds 
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inlciit on the incidents of the talc; Ihcir insight into the 
situations proved better than his own. Any atlentiou 
to external details, such as handwriting or spelling, was 
fatal to interest. Tlie little peasants’ work, he claimed, 
contained beauties such as could scarcely be found 
elsewhere in Russian literature. The stoiy is indeed 
excellent of its own sort; perfect handling of detail has 
done its work. 

One of the two boy artists was Vasily Morozov, 
from whose reminiscences of Tolstoy quotations have 
already been given. He later became a cabman in 
Tula, but occasionally he did bits of writing. A story by 
him is printed in The Messenger of Europe, one of the 
foremost literaiy magazines of Russia, for September, 
1908. Tolstoy’s preface to the tale deserves ■ quota- 
tion, as an expression of his unvarying literary ideals: 

Tliis story was written by my most beloved pupil of my first 
school of the year 1802, at that time the dear twclve-yuar-old 
Vaska Morozov, now the honored sixty-year-old Vasily 
Stepdnovich Morozov. 

As then there were especially precious 16 me in llmt dear 
boy hb sensitiveness to all that was gowl, his affectionalcness, 
and, above all, hb unfailing frankness and truthfulness, so 
now I am particularly pleased with the same ti'aits In this 
simple story, which b so sharply distinguished by its truth- 
fulness from the majority of literary productions.! 

You feel that here nothing has been thought up or invented, 
but that what is told is just what took place; that a fragment 
of life has been seized, and of that peculiarly Bussion life with 
its sad, vloomy, and precious, spiritual traits. 
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I think that I liave not been bribed by mj' altaclunent to 
the author and that other readers will be as fond of the story 
as I myself. 

In the teaching of literature Tolstoy was similarly 
an expert, but one of a peculiar sort. His pupils were 
interested in Afanasyev's folk tales, and in all similar 
material that had been derived straight from the lips of 
the Russian common people, and they loved the stories 
of tjie Old Testament, but any attempts to guide them 
up to the reading of Pushkin and Gogol proved futile. 
Words could not be explained to the children; they 
must be gradually appi-ehendcd by being met again and 
again. The stuff written by literary men and intended for 
popular consumption was nearly always a flat failure. 
Tolstoy felt that a whole course of gi-aded reading was 
needed for use in the peasant schools, and he set to 
work to prepare it in his series of Readers. On these he 
labored with far greater ardor than upon Arnia Karenin. 
In April, 1872, he wrote to his cousin, the Countess 
Alexandra Tolstoy; 

I am gelling on well, except lliat old age begins to make 
itself felt; I am often ill and am hastening to work. There is 
more and more work ahead of me. If they had told me twenty 
years ago to think up work for twenty-three years, I should 
have exerted all the sti'ength of my mind and yet shoidd not 
have tliought up enough work for three years. But now if you 
told me that I should live in ten persons for a hundred yeai's, 
all of us would not be able to finish all that is indispensahh. 
My Primer is now being printed at one end, and at the other is 
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still being written and added to. This Primer alone could 
give me work for a hundred years. For it I need a knowledge 
of Greek, Indian, and Arabic literature; I need all the natural 
sciences; and the work on the style is terrible. All must be 
beautiful, short, simple, and above all, clear. Some French- 
man has said : “ Cleoi'iiess is the courtesy of men who wish to 
teach, when they address the public.” — ^And what is worst of 
all, people will rail at me for tliis toil, and you first of all. 
In your circle you will be sure to find my style vulffaire. And 
I cannot neglect even the opinion of your circle, because I am 
writing for everybody . — [Correspondence with ike Countess 
A. A. Tolstoy, p. 233,] 

Tolstoy's labors deserved the immense success that 
they achieved. His series of five little books contains 
fables remodeled from .£sop and from Indian sources, 
stories from the Arabic, bits of natural science, rework- 
ings of Russian ballads, and, most interesting of all 
for us, original stories for children. From the Bible he 
^ves nothing; he tells us that he found it useless and 
even injurious to tamper with the language of that 
book. His own stories are of various sorts; talcs drawn 
from the people tliemsclves such as' God Sees the Truth; 
incidents of child life; and bits of liis own experience 
such as his adventure with Uie bear on the hunt, and 
stories of the bull-dog Bulka who was his companion 
in the Caucasus, Unfortunately not all these stories 
were included in Tolstoy’s collected works, and conse- 
quently some of the best have never been translated 
ipto English, No work by Tolstoy is more perfect, 
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for ejrample, than liis stoiy of how little Philip went to 
school for the first time. In it he has caught the child’s 
point of view and writes without condescension, that 
most vicious of pedagogical vices; he has the secret of 
simplicity, even as the man who wrote the story of 
Joseph and his Brethren, The tale demands quota- 
tion: 


LITTLE PHILIP {a true story) 

Once upon a time there was a boy whose name was Philip. 
One day all the cliildren were starting off for school. Philip 
gut his hat and wanted to go too. But his motlier said to 
him: “Where are you going, Philip!’’ “To school.” “You're 
loo small; you can’t go.” And lus motlier kept him at home. 
The children went off to school. Early in the morning his 
father had driven off to the woods; then his mother went 
away to her daily work. In the hut there were left only Philip 
and liis grandmother, who was lyuig on the oven. Philip 
grew lonesome all by himself; his grandmother went to sleep, 
and he began to look for lus hat. He did not find his own; 
but he took an old one of his father’s and started for school. 

The school was outside the village near the cliureh. When 
Philip was walking through his own neighborhood tlie 
dogs did not touch him — th<^ knew him. But when he had 
passed beyond it, Eido jumped out and barked, and after 
Fido a big dog, Towser. LitUc Pliilip began to run, and the 
dogs ran after him. Philip began to cry, stumbled and fell 
down. A peasant came out, drove away the dogs, and said: 
“Where are you running to all alone, you little monkey P” 
Philip said notlung at all, picked up his skirts and started to 
run at full speed, He ran to the sehool, There was nobody qn 
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tlio porcli, but in the school ho could hear the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices. Pliilip was scai-ed: “What if the teacher drives 
me off?” And he began to think what lie should do. If he 
went back, the dog wouhl bite him again; if he went into 
the school, he was afraid of the icochur, A peasant woman 
came past the school with a pail and said: “They’re all 
studying~what arc you standing there for?’’ So Philip went 
into tlie school. In the entry he took off his hat and opened 
the door. The school was ail full of children. Each was shout- 
ing his own lesson, and the teacher, with a red nccklie on, 
was walking up and down the center. 

“What do j'ou want.’’” he shouted at little Philip. Philip 
clutched at his liat and said nothing. “Who are you?’’ Philip 
was silent. “Ai'e you dumb?” Pliilip was so scared that he 
couldn’t spealc. “Well, tlum, go liomc, if you won’t talk.” 
Philip would have been glail to say somctliing, but his throat 
was dry from terror. He looked at the teacher ami began to 
cry. Then the teacher felt sorry for him. He patted him on 
the head and asked the children who tills boy was. 

“Thai’s little Philip, Kostyushka's brother; he’s been 
begging to come to school for a long lime, but liis mother 
wouldn’t let him, and now he’s sneaked off to school.” 

“Well, sit down on the bench by your brotlier, and I’ll ask 
your mother to let you come to school." 

The teaclier began to show Pliilip the letters, but Philip 
knew them already and could read a little bit. 

“Now tlien, spell your name." 

little Philip said: “P-i,fi; el-ip, lip." 

Everybody laughed. 

“Fine boy,” said the teacher. “Wlio taught you to read?” 

Philip plucked up his courage and said: “Kostyushka. 
I’m smart; I understood it all right off. I’m just awful bright !*' 
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The teacher laughed and said: “But do you know your 
prayers?” Philip said, “Yes, I do,” and he began to repeat the 
prayer to the Virgin, but ho said every word wrong. The 
teacher stopped him and said: “Wait a while before you 
boast, and just study.” 

After that Philip began to go to school with the children. — 
[A New Primer \ 

Tolstoy’s attempts to teach art to his peasant children 
led him to startling conclusions. He reasoned that 
the enjoyment of art was a natural human need, to 
which the children had a perfect right. But he found 
that neither the children nor their parents could be 
roused to an appreciation of the Venus of Milo, or of 
Beethoven, or of Pushkin’s lyrics. He came to the 
characteristically Tolstoyan conclusion that the masses 
were not below Pushkin and Beethoven, but above 
them: 

I became convinced that a lyric poem, such for example as 
“I remember the charming moment,” that productions of 
music such as BeeUvoven’s last symphony, aro not so uncon- 
ditionally and universally good as tlie song of Vanlea the 
Stmard, and the refrain, Dmon Mother Volga;- that Puslikin 
and Beethoven please us not because there is any absolute 
beauty in them, but because wc are just as corrupted as 
Pushkin and Beethoven; because Pushkin and Beethoven 
alike flatter our perverted irritability and our weakness. 
How commonly do we hear the threadbare paradox, that for 
the understanding of the beautiful a certain preparation is 
needed! Who said that, and bow is it proved? That is only 
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an evasion, a loop-hole from a hopeless situation into which 
we have been brought by the falsity of Uie tendency of our 
art, by its being the exclusive property of one class. Why 
are the beauty of the sun, tlie beauty of the human face, tlie 
beauty of the sounds of a folk-song, the beauty of an act of 
love and self-sacrifice, accessible to all, and why do they re- 
quire no preparation? . . . 

I assume that the need of Uie cnjosnnenl of art and Uie 
service of art lie in each luiniau personality, no matter to 
what race and environment it maj' belong, and that this 
need has its rights and should be satisfied. Accepting lliis 
principle as an axiom, I say tliat if hvconvcuicnces and diffi- 
culties arise in the enjoyment of art by every one and the 
production of it for every one, Uion tire cause of these in- 
conveniences lies not in the manner of its transmission, not in 
the spr<>ad of art among many or in its concenlral ion among a 
few, but in the character and tendency of the art, about which 
we sluiuld liave doubts, both in onler not to inflict what is 
false on the young generation, and in order to give the oppor- 
tunity to this young generation to work out somctliing new both 
in form and in content . — [Ydsnuya Pulydna School : the Art8,\ 

True to tliis conception, Tolstoy conclude.'? his ac- 
count of Yfisniiya Polyfina school with the words: 

The aim of tlic teaching of mmsic to the people should consist 
in imparting to them the knowledge of the general laws of 
music that we possess, but by no means in the transfer to 
tliem of the false taste tliat is developed in us. — \Y(knaya 
Polydna, School : Singing.] 

This theory as to the art of our time is essentially 
the same that Tolstoy expounded twenty-six years later 
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in What is Art? (1898), though he there condemns 
most modern art ns essentially bad, while here he at first 
terms it only less universally good than popular art, and 
then insists that its lack oi universality comes from 
its appeal to “our perverted irritability and our weak- 
ness.” riis ai-guments in his later book are, however, 
entirely different, being based on his new religious 
conception of life; they will be considered in due time. 
One may here emphasize the fact that while his support- 
ing arguments cliangc, his temperamental preference 
for the popular standard remains the same. Tliis 
preference is based on the doctrine of Rousseau, that 
civilization ne^cessarily causes degeneration in the 
individual man; and it must stand or fall with that 
doctrine. If we reject Rousseau’s teaching in favor 
of the sounder view that civilization contributes to 
the growth of certain valuable human capacities, though 
it may often stunt olhcus, then we have to consider the 
question whether a given work of art, a lyric by Puslikin 
or a symphony by Beethoven, appeals to oim finer or 
our baser emotions. The quality of the emotion arotised 
by a work of art is always a true test of its merit, if 
the Lest be applied in a broad and sympatlietie manner; 
the universality of the appeal of a work of art can be 
u.sed as a test only in coimeclion with other criteria,* 
Tolstoy’s whole theory of education, no less than his 
criticism of modern art, is based on a point of view 
idontical with that of Rousseau. His originality con- 
* Compare pp, 340-.S43, below, 
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sists mainly in applying Rousseau’s ideas to Russian 
conditions; in carrying out in actual experience with 
a school of peasant children ideas that Rousseau had 
enunciated with very little regard to working condi- 
tions. (The influence of Rousseau on Tolstoy extends 
even to details; in leaching singing he went so far as to 
use. Rousseau’s system of musical notation.) More 
than this, Tolstoy’s ideas arc the same as those of a 
whole series of educatiorml reformers since Rousseau, 
through Frocbel down to Madame Montessori and 
others. Professor Dewey’s Schoob of Tomorrow is an 
enthusiastic account of how, under American conditions, 
different teachers are endeavoring to apply i>rinciples 
that are Bou-sseau’s, and therefore Tolstoy’s. The same 
leaven is working in many different minds. 

Tolstoy differs from his fellow reformers only in the 
unsparing consistency with which ■ he attempts — not 
always with success — ^to carry out tire principle of 
individualism in education. His doctrine that the .school 
sliould convey only information, and not seek to in- 
fluence individual cluoracter, .seems to bo his own. 
This principle sprang from the fact tliat he had not yet 
worked out a clearb^ formulated religious and moral 
philosophy. As he tells us in liis Confession (chapter S) 
he was trying to teach without knowing what to teadi. 
To the doctrine that he professed he could not be true 
in practice. As we have seen from lus own description 
of his work, his own personality inevitably influenced 
that of the children" with whom he came in contact. 
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Later, when he had formed for himself a clear moral and 
religious ideal, Tolstoy straightway demanded that all 
education should be religious, and laid it down as a 
principle that the example of a teacher is the most 
powerful means of education. “I should give two rules 
for education,” he wrote: “not only to live well one- 
self, but to work over oneseH, constantly perfecting 
oneself, and to conceal nothing about one’s own life from 
one’s cliildrcn.”* lie had now discovered a religious 
sanction for education such as existed in the middle 
ages, a certainty of truth as to ideals of life that justified 
a man in communicating those ideals to others. But 
his new religious ideal had as its cardinal principle the 
doctrine of the non-resistance to evil by violence, that 
is, an abhorrence of all external compulsion; the com- 
munication must come through the infcctiousncss of 
true religion embodied in life; force is abhorrent both 
to religion and to education. 

One queries whether Tolstoy was right in his un- 
measured repugnance to the use of compulsion in edu- 
cation. The answer is ready at once: if organized so- 
ciety be accepted as right, then compulsion has a place 
as a last resort in education as in other human relations. 
The duty of every educator is to let the individuality of 
his pupils develop with the least possible measure of 
constraint, yet he must use his best efforts to see that 
these pupils develop into useful members of society. 
Merely to acquire a legible handwriting involves the 

Thmglds on Education and Insiruoiion, collected by Chertkdv, §2. 
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subjection of one’s personal taste to the convenience of 
his fellow men. Force in education, as in government, 
is a last resort; voluntary cooperation is the ideal to 
be sought. No other follower of Rousseau inveighs 
against discipline as docs Tolstoy. Rousseau himself 
does not reject discipline, but in his theoretic treatise, 
jBmiZfl, he simply neglects tire problem. Tolstoy him- 
self, when lie grants the teacher the right not to admit 
a pupil, recognizes a sort of negative discipline. Despite 
all the beneficent influence on education of Rousseau’s 
romantic individualism, Rousseau is not the greatest 
of educational writers. That place of honor belongs 
rather to the moderate and compromising Comenius, 
who, starting from a system of Christian auarcliy some- 
what like that into which Tolstoy developed, emerged 
from it into the recognition of broad social service in 
the world as it is at present organized. 

But can organized society of today itself be justified 
as an improvement on a state of barbarism? This 
assumption Tolstoy emphatically denies, as we have al- 
ready seen (pages 93-96), thus showing himself a true dis- 
ciple of Rousseau. This fundamental quarrel between 
Tolstoy and the Liberal worshippers of progress de- 
pends on their different standards of value. The Liberals 
admire the material advances of humanity and can 
point to real achievements. Within historic times tlie 
population of the earth has enormously increased, 
waste places have been settled, communication has 
become more swift and safe, disease has been checked. 
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and the average human life has been lengthened. All 
this can be demonstrated. But there is no proof that 
the individual man is any hapijier today than he was 
two thousand years and more ago, or that his brain 
capacity has increased. A Hottentot’s little girl enjoys 
her toys as mucli as a millionaire’s daughter; the 
domestication of the horse probably required as much 
brain capacity as the invention of the locomotive. 
An American boy who uses the telephone at five and at 
fourteen constructs an amateur wireless telegraphic 
apparatus is not necessarily an inventive genius. Human 
society is more complicated than it used to be, but there 
is no proof that the individual man has advanced. 
Whether wo pi’cfer his present slate to his former one, 
whether we accept the commonplaces of the news- 
papers or the “paradoxes” of Rousseau and Tolstoy 
depends more on our temperament than on our open- 
ness to reasoned conviction. Nor can men be blamed 
for resisting the attempts of a better organized so- 
ciety to assimilate them; the pi’csent struggle against 
German KuUur bus in it a certain Tolstoyan element. 
Individual liberty is valuable in itself, even at the 
cost of some material welfare. 

In revolting from the Liberal faith in western progress 
and culture, and in recognizing the right of the Russian 
common folk to educate itself in whatever way it might 
see fit, independently of western models, Tolstoy ap- 
proximated to the Slavopliilcs, with their faith in Rus- 
sian nationalily os something distinct mid apart from 
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lliat of the west. Similarly in his view of the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs as due to the emperor alone he joined 
them in their idea of autocracy. He may be said to 
have accepted tlie Slavophile ideal of a free people, tak- 
ing no part in government, and ruled over by a benevolent 
autocrat. At a later time, when he returned to the 
bosom of the Russian church, he may be said to have 
temporarily accepted their faith in orthodoxy. Yet one 
would make a great mistake in classing Tolstoy at any 
time in his life as a member of the Slavophile party. 
He lacked the historic interest that was at the root of 
all their teachings. His aidocracy was tlie instinctive 
loyalty to the tsar of a soldier, an ai-istocrat, and a 
landowner of long descent, joined with a dislike for 
Liberal talkers whom he regarded as insincere; his 
nationalily was a revolt from Liberal theories, joined 
with a most genuine affection for the peasants on his 
estate; his orthodoxy was a conviction of the impotence 
of Liberal agnosticism to bring peace to the soul such 
as was conferred on his peasant friends by the Orthodox 
Church. The Slavophiles, like their Liberal opponents, 
reached their mental attitude by a process of abstract 
reasoning; Tolstoy was brought to his own opinions 
partly by the study of Rousseau, but mainly by his in- 
dividual personal experience. All three items of the 
Slavophile creed he later cast aside with loathing. 

To sum up, individualism, expressed in a contempt 
for traditional and accepted authority and in an ardent 
love of free personal development, is at the basis of all 
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Tolstoy’s educational theories. The same attitude 
will later be shown in his critique of the state and of 
the whole existing social order. His subsequent doctrine 
of non-resistance to evil by violence, which he made the 
corner-stone of his etliical system, is not the cause of 
his anarchistic theories but the prop and support of 
them. (The parallel to the development of his theoiy 
of art is exact and striking.) But his individualism is 
far removed from the egotistic .self-cultivation of a 
Goethe or the rebellious self-assertion of an Ibsen; it 
is an individualism of method, not of aim, and is com- 
bined with an ideal of service, of self-sacrifice, and of 
recognition of the claims of other men. Even at this 
early period, Tolstoy’s individuality is most strongly 
marked in his reluctanco to hamper the development 
of other individualities. And an aversion to the use of 
force, even for promoting aims the righteousness of 
which would seem self-evident, is already the main- 
spring of his instinctive philosophy. 



CHAPTER V 


life: 18fl!J.78 

ToIsLoy’s married life one may apply his 
wn words at the opening of Anna Karenin: 
All happy families arc like one another; 
ach unhappy family is imhappy in its own 
way.” And Lo this one may add lliat happy families, 
like happy nations, have no history. Tolstoy’s life in 
the years following his marriage was prosperous and 
imeventful; he was absorbed in his wife and children, in 
literary work, and in the care of his estate. 

Tolstoy and his wife were admirably suited to each 
other, and their devotion, though not their mutual 
sympathy, remained constant until almost the time of 
Tolstoy’s death. The Countess was an excellent house- 
wife and mother, simple and practical, patient and 
forbearing, an admirer of her husband’s genius and an 
aid in his literary work. Perhaps Kitty in Anna Karenin 
is her nearest portrait in her hmsband’s writings. To 
his wife, Tolstoy was absolutely faithful; the loose living 
of his earlier years he now laid aside forever. The pair 
had thirteen cliildren, of whom the first was born in 
July, 1863, and the last in 1888. In the education of the 
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older children Tolstoy himself took a leading part, 
carrying out so far as he could tlie principles of Rousseau’s 
jSmUe, and the Countess did her best to act in accord 
with his views. 

In a letter to his cousin the Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy, written in the autumn of 1863, Tolstoy describes 
his joy in his new life, his fresh enthusiasm for literary 
work, and his consequent loss of interest in the school 
that had so absorbed him the year before: 

You will recognize my handwriting and my signature; but 
who I am now and what I am you will surely ask yourself. 
1 am a husband and a father, fully content with my situation 
and so wonted to it that in onlcr to feel my own happiness, I 
must think of what I should be otherwise. I do not keep pon- 
dering over my own situation (ffrUbeln has been abandoned) 
and 1 only feel my feelings; I do not think about my fanoily 
relations. This condition gives me an awful lot of mental 
scope. I have never felt my mental and even all my moral 
forces so free and so capable of work. And I have work on 
hand. This work is a novel of the time from 1810 to 1820 
[JVar and Peace] which has been completely occupying me 
since autumn began. Whether it shows weakness of char- 
acter or strengtli — sometimes think both — 1 must confess 
that my view of life, of the peasants, and of society is now 
completely different from what it was the last time that we 
saw each other. I can be sorry for them, but it is hard for 
me to understand how I could love them so deeply. How- 
ever, I am glad that I passed through that school; that latest 
mistress of mine did much towards forming me. I love chil- 
dren and pedagovy, but it is hard for me to understand myself 
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as I was a year ago. The children come to me in the evenings 
and bring with them to my mind rccolleclions of the teacher 
who was in me and who will never return. 1 am now a writer 
with all the strength of my soul, and I write and meditate on 
my work as I never before wrote or meditated. I am a happy 
and serene husband and lather, having no secrets from any- 
body and no desiro except that all should continue as it has 
hitlierto . — [Gorrespondenee wiOi the Countess A. A. Tolstoy, 
pp. 191, 192.] 

A letter of January, 1865, tells the same story of 
complete happiness and contentment at home; 

Do you remember, I once wrote you that people were mis- 
taken in expecling any happiness in which there sliould be 
neither toil, nor deception, nor grief, but where all should go 
on evenly and happily? I was mistaken then; there is such 
happiness and I have been living in it for more than two 
years, and every year it becomes deeper and more uni- 
form. And the materials of which this happiness is built arc 
the moat unbeautiful: children who (excuse mo) befoul tlieir 
clothes and yell; a wife who is suckling one, leading the other 
about, and at every moment reproaching me for not seeing 
that they arc both on the brink of the grave; and paper and 
ink, by means of wh'ch I am describing events and the feeh'ngs 
of men that never existed. — [Ihid., p. 198.] 

The first literary work that Tolstoy undertook after 
his marriage was Idnen-Measurer {HolstomSr), the 
story of a horse; with this, as he writes in a letter to 
Fet, he was occupied in the spring of 1863, but for 
some reasqu or other the tale was not published until 
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1888. The story is as thoroughly didactic, though 
not in so obvious a fashion, as Blade Beavty. The 
wholesome, normal, natural life of the horse is con- 
trasted with the dissolute and vain existence of its 
master and his associates. The concluding pages, 
which tcU of the deaths of the animal and the man, 
handle in a more drastic fa»shion the theme that Tolstoy 
had already treated in Three Deaths. 

Two comedies that he wrote in this same year, his 
first experiments in the dramatic form, have unfor- 
tunately never been published. 

Tolstoy’s chief occupation during the early years of 
his married life was the writing of War and Peace, 
on which, as is plain from the letter quoted above, he 
began work in the autumn of 1863. He at first projected 
a novel based on the aristocratic conspiracy of December, 
1825, against the Russian government — ^the conspiracy 
of the Decembrists, os it is called; then he grew in- 
terested in tJie earlier life of hi.s characters, and com- 
posed a huge novel centering on the straggle between 
Russia and Napoleon. He prepared for it by a study 
of the ardiives of his own family and of other his- 
torical materials, and during the composition of it he 
developed the peculiar philosophy of history that he 
embodied in the book. His habits of work are well 
described by his wife’s brother, Step^ Bebrs: 

The whole life of Lev Nikohlyevich is industrious in the 
full sense of . the word* ... He wrote mainly m the winter, 
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all (lay long, and sometimes imtil late at night. . . . Each 
morning he sat down at his table and worked. If he did not 
write, he prepared himself for writing by the study of sources 
and materials. Sometimes before his work and after dinner 
lie liked to read English novels. Even in summer, when the 
cliildren were having a vacation and liis wife begged him to 
rest and not to work, he did not always yield to her request. 
In the most conscientious toiler I have never seen such se- 
verity towards idleness as in Lev Nikoldycvich towards liim- 
self. — [Bsmtniaoencfls, ch. 3.] 

The Countess Tolstoy acted as her husband’s sec- 
retary in his work; and, according to her brother, she 
copied seven times the entire text of War and Peace. 
This feat seems incredible in connection with her other 
work. Of her labors on Anna Karenin her son Count 
Ilyfi, Tolstoy gives a description that will presumably 
apply equally well to the earlier novel : 

My mother’s work seemed much harder than my father’s, 
because we actually saw her at it, and she worked much 
longer hours than he did. . . . Leaning over tlie manu- 
script and trying to decipher my father’s scrawl with her 
short-sighted eyes, she used to spend whole evejiinga at work, 
and often sat up late at night after everybody else had gone 
to bed. Sometimes, when anything was writt(ai quite illeg- 
ibly, she would go to my father’s study and ask him what it 
meant. But this was very rare, because my mother did not 
like to disturb him. When it happened, my father would 
take the manuscript in his hand, ask with some annoyance: 
“What on earth is the diflBiculty?’’ and begin to read it out 
loud, When he came to the difficult place he would mumble 
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and hesitate, and sometimes liad the greatest difficulty in 
making out, or rather in guessing, what he had written. He 
had a very bad handwriting and a terrible habit of inserting 
whole sentences between the lines, or in tluj corners of the 
page, or sometimes right across it. My mother often dis- 
eovei’ed gross grammatical errors, and pointed them out to 
my father and corrected tlicm. 

When Antia Karenin began to come out, , . . long galley- 
proofs were posteil to my father and he looked them through 
and corrected them. At first, the marguus would be marked 
wiUt Uic ordinary typograpliical signs, letters omitted, marks 
of punctuation, and so on; then individual words would be 
changed, and Uicn whole sentences; erasures and additions 
began; till, in the end, the proof-sheet was reduced to a 
mass of patches, perfectly black in places, and it was quite 
impossible to send it back as it slood, bccaiwc no one but my 
mother could make head or tail of tlie tangle of conventional 
signs, transpositions, and erasures. 

My mother would sit up all night copying the whole thing 
out afresh. 

In the morning there lay the pages on her table, neatly 
piled together, covered all over with her fine clear hand- 
writhig, and everything was ready so that when L6vochka 
came down he could send the proof-sheets off by post. 

My father would carry them off to Ids study to have “just 
one last look,” and by the evening it was just as bad again; 
the whole tiling had been rewritten and messed up once more. 

"Sonya, my dear, I am very soiry, but I’ve spoilt all your 
work again; I promise I won’t do it any more,” he woidd say, 
showing her the passages he had inked over with a guilty air. 
“We’ll send them off tomorrow without foil.” But this tomor- 
row was often put off day by day for weeks or mouths together, 
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“There’s just one bit I want to look through again,” my 
fatlicr wouhl say, but he would get carried away and rewrite 
the whole tiling afresh. There were even occasions when, 
after posting the proofs, my father remembered some par- 
ticular words next day and corrected them by telegraph. 

Several times, in consequence of these rewritings, the 
printing of the novel in the Russia/ Vestnik was interrupted, 
and sometimes it did not come out for months together. — 
{Resninisccnccs of Tolstoy, pp. 137>131>.] 

War and Peace is an enormous work, in fifteen parts 
and an epilogue. The first two parts, under the title 
The Year 1805, were published, like Family Happiness, 
Polilcuahka, and The Cossacks, in the Russian Messenger 
{Russky Vestnik), edited by Katkdv, who, be^nning 
life as a moderate Liberal, had become the most prom- 
inent Nationalist and reaolionaiy editor in Russia. 
To Katkdv’s political views Tolstoy, in a letter to his 
cousin, expresses the most profound indifference. “He 
and I have as much in common,” he writes, “as you 
and your water-carrier. I do not .sympathize with their 
prohibiting the Poles to speak Polish, but neither am I 
angry at them for it. . . . Butchers kill the cattle 
that we eat, but I am not obliged cither to take them 
to task or to sympathize with them,’”'' This is merely 
another instance of his general indifference to political 
questions. Prom Katk6v he received 300 rubles (about 
$325) a printed slieet; that is, six times the “best 
authors’” price that Nekrasov had promised him for 
* Omeayondsnee itilh the Couvtesa A, A, Tolstoy, p. 310, 
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Ills early work. His letters to his wife contain references 
to rather vigorous haggling over terms. In general, 
Tolstoy at this time of his life was eager to make monqr, 
both by his literaiy work and by the management of 
his estate. To quote from Behrs: “The English saying, 
‘An aristocrat without money is a commoner,’ as he 
said himself, made him anxious to inci'ease his property 
for the sake of his children.”* War and Peace was not 
completed until 1869; the later parts, probably in con- 
sequence of some quarrel with Katkov, were not printed 
in the Ruadan Messenger, but were issued as separate 
volumes. 

“In his farming,” to quote once more from Behrs, 
“Tolstoy resorted to broad, energetic measures. He 
raised fine blooded cattle in great numbers, laid out 
apple orchards, planted a large timber patch, and so 
on. Prom intellectual curiosity he was for a time en- 
thusiastic over bee-keeping. He himself managed only 
his estate at Ydsnaya Polydna; his other properties he 
gave over entirely to overseers.”t Of Ms attitude 
towards his own farm we can judge sufficiently Well from 
the portra t of I,evin in Anna Karenin. 

But one incident need be mentioned from these 
happy years during which Tolstoy was at work on his 
greatest novel. In the summer of 1866 he defended on 
a capital charge a private soldier who had insulted and 
struck an offiicer. This was one of the rare occasions on 
which he prevailed upon himself to speak in public. 

♦Rwwfniwenort, oh, 4, 
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His advocacy was unsuccessful and the man was shot. 
At a later dale Tolstoy bitterly regretted having lowered 
himself by taking part in court proceedings. In 1908 he 
wrote to Biryukov: 

This incident had an immense and beneficent influence on 
me. Through tliis incident I for the first lime came to feel: 
first, that every act of violence implies for its performance 
mm-der or the thi’cat of it, and that therefore every act of 
violence is inevitably connected with murder; second, that 
a state organization that is unthinkable without murders 
is incompatible with Cliristianity; and third, tlrnt what we 
coll science is only the same sort of false justification of the 
evil that exists as the church teaching was in former limes. 
Now this is clear to me; then it was only a dim consciousness 
of die falsity amid which my life was passing. — [Biryukdv; 
n, 104.] 

Of home life in the Tolstoy household Count Ilyfi 
Tolstoy, the second son, has given vivid pictures in Ids 
Reminiscences. With his boys Tolstoy was a merry play- 
mate, amusing them with comic verses, taking them with 
him on his favorite sport of shooting woodcock, playing 
the bear at a Christmas festival, and inventing for their 
benefit an excellent new game of “Nuinidian Cavaby”: 

We would all be sitting .... rather fiat and quiet 
after the departure of some dull visitors. Up would jump my 
father from his chair, liftmg one hand in the air, and iim at 
full speed round the table at a hopping gallop. We all flew 
after him, hopping and waving our hands like [w] he did. 
We would run round the room several limes and sit down avain 
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panting in our chairs and in quite a different frame of mind, 
gay and lively. The Numidian Cavalry had an excellent effect 
many and many a time. After tliat exercise all sorts of 
quarrels and wrongs were forgotten, and tears dried with 
marvelous rapidity. — [Beminisoences of Tolstoy, p. 08.] 

The children were well brouglit up in rules of courtesy. 
“When they needed something of a servant, they 
were forbidden to give orders. They were obliged to 
make a request, adding without fail the word •please. 
Their parents and the rest of the family set them an 
example in this.”* On the other hand, the aristocratic 
tradition was strong in the home: 

We were educated as regular "gentlefolk,” proud of our 
social position and holding aloof from all the outer world. 
Everything that was not us waa below us, and therefore 
unworthy of imitation. When onr neighbor Alexander Nikold- 
yevich Bibikov and his sou Nikdlenka were askeel to our 
Christma.<) tree, we used to talco note of everything that 
Nikdlenka did tliat wasn’t "the thing,” and afterwards used 
“Nikdlenka Blljikov” as a term of abuse among ourselves, 
considering that there was nobody in the world so stupid and 
contemptible as he was. And we regarded Nikdlenka in this light 
because we could see that papa regarded his father in the same 
way. — [Count Dyi Tolstoy, Beminisoences of Tolstoy, p. S08.] 

The son speaks with admiration of his father’s sldll 
as an educator: 

My father hardly ever imde us do anything; but it always 
somehow came about that of our own initiative we did exactly 
* Behrs, Beminisoenees, eh, 8, 
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what he wanted us to. My mother often scolded us and 
punished us; but when ray father wanted to make us do some- 
thing he merely looked u.s hard in the eyes, and we under- 
stood; his look was far more effective than any command. . . . 

My father’s great power as an educator lay in this, tliat 
it was as impossible to conceal anytliing from liim as from 
one’s own conscience. He knew everything, and to tleceive 
him was just like deceiving oneself; it was nearly impossible 
and quite useless, — [Ibid., pp. 313, 314,] 

Despite his deep feelings, Tolstoy never indulged in 
outward tenderness towards his children: 

There was one distinguishing and at first sight peculiar 
trait in my father’s character — due iwrhaps to the fact that 
he grew up without a mother, or perhaps implanted in him 
by Nature — ^and that was that all exhibitions of tenderness 
were entirely foreign to him. I say " tenderness” in con- 
tradistinction to “feeling.” Feeling he iiad, and in a very 
high degree. . . . 

During all his lifetime I never received any mark of tender- 
ness from him whatever. He was nob fond of kissing children 
and when ho did so in saying good-moming or good-night he 
did it merely as a duty, ll is easy therefore to understand 
that he did not provoke any display of tcmderncss towards 
himself and that nearness and dearness with him was never 
accompanied by any outward manifestations. — [Ibid., pp. 377, 
S78.] 

Among the inmates of the Tolstoy household was 
Tolstoy’s old “aunt” Tatyana Ergolsty, the best loved 
of all his elder relatives. Tt woi she who fumieshed the 
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model of Sonya in War and Peace. She died in 1874. Of 
her he wrote: 

Auntie Tatyana Alcxdndrovna had the greatest influence 
on my life. She influenced me, in the first place, by teaching 
me, while I was still a child, the spiritual delight of love. She 
did not teacli me tliis by words, but by her whole being she 
infected me with love. I saw and felt how good it was for her 
to love, and I came to understand the happiness of love. That 
is the first point. The second point is tliat she taught me the 
charm of a leisurely, solitary life. — [Biryukdv: 1, 73.] 

After tlie completion of War and PeaceToIstoyfor some 
time undertook no further creative work, but plunged 
into a period of reading and study. His first enthusiasm 
was Schopenhauer. In September, 1869, he wrote to Pet : 

Do you lojow what this summer has meant for me? An 
unceasing enthusiasm for Schopenhauer and a succession of 
spiritual delights such as I have never before experienced, I 
have procured all Ins works and have been reading them and 
still am doing so — liave also read through ICant. And 
surely not a single student in his [university] course ever studied 
so much and learned so much os 1 this summer. I do not 
know whether I shall ever change my opinion, but now I 
am convinced that Scliopculiauer is the greatest genius of 
humankind .... [His works] are a whole world in an un- 
believably clear and beautiful reflection, I have begun to 
translate him. — [Biryukdv: II, 78, 79.] 

Evidently Tolstoy’s pessimistic conception of the outer 
world, of which he speaks ten years later in his Oare- 
feasion, was already distinctly formed. v 
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In the next year, 1870, prompted by a wish to aid 
in the education of his eldest son, Tolstoy suddenly took 
up the study of Greek, into wMch he threw himself with 
his usual ardor. Greek appealed to him from the side 
of his delight in the beauty of the world, and from 
his passion for dear, conoretc expression. His love of 
Homer has already been noted (p. 68) . Now he writes to 
Fet; 

I have read through Xenophon and now am reading him d 
Iwre omert. For Homer I need a lexicon and a little effort. 
I am impatiently waiting for a chance to show some one 
this trick. But how happy I am that God has sent tills folly 
upon me. In the first place I am enjoying myself; in the 
second I am convinced that of all true beauty and simple 
beauty that has been produced by human speech I have hither- 
to known no tiling, like all men — they know but they under- 
stand not; in the tliird place I am sure that I am not writing 
verbose twaddle and shall never do so any more. — [Biryukdv : 11, 
170.] 

Perhaps the study of Greek was of some influence on 
Tolstoy’s style, leading him more than ever to cultivate 
simplicity and directness. But on the whole it was 
important only as furnishing him a tool for lus later 
work on the Gospels. The ascetic, renunciatory side of 
his nature was already gaming the upper Ixand, and his 
native Hellenic joy in life was becoming less important 
as an influence in his thought. 

Owing to excessive study, Tolstoy’s health weakened, 
and in June, 1871, his wife persuaded him to go once 
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more to the province of Samara for a kumys cure. 
His companion on the trip was her brother, Stepdn 
Bchrs, who has given an entertaining account of it in his 
Rcniniseences. Like a true aristocrat, Tolstoy never 
traveled second class; on the steamer to Samara he 
rode in the third class and he came back in the first: 

Lev NikoMyevich has a remarkable capacity for getting on 
intiinatc terms with passengers of all classes. Even when he 
came across sullen and reserved strangers, he never hesitated 
to approach them, and, after a few attempts, he successfully 
engaged tlicm iu conversation. His talent as a psychologist 
and his heart showed liim the right methods and he knew 
how to attract strangers by liis sympathy. In tlie course of 
two days on the steamer he became acquainted with the 
whole deck, not excepting even tlie good-natured sailors, 
with whom we spent our nights hi the bow of the steamer. — ■ 
[Behrs: Iteminiacences, ch. 6.] 

On the steppes Tolstoy lived for six weeks in a felt 
tent among the Baslildr nomads, drinking the fermented 
mare’s milk and eating only meat. He had brought 
his Greek books with him, and he wrote back to Fet: 
“I am reading Herodotus, who describes in detail and 
with great fidelity these same galactophagous Scythians 
among whom I am living.”* Ever quick of sympatliy, 
Tolstoy made warm friends even among these semi- 
savages. Here too he met an Orthodox hermit and a 
leader of the heretical sect of the Molokane, and listened 
with attention to their religious discourses. This is the 
* Biryuk6v: 11, 178. 
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first token of Tolstoy’s interest in Russian sectarianism. 
The Greek lexicon was brought home filled with aromatic 
steppe flowers. 

On this journey Tolstoy bought a large estate in 
the province of Samara and in the following summers 
he repeatedly visited it. In 1873 his family accompanied 
him. At this time the peasants of that region were 
suffering from a severe famine, the very existence of 
which had been kept secret from Russian society at large. 
Prompted by his wife, Tolstoy made a careful personal 
investigation of conditions and sent to Katkdv’s paper, 
the Moscow Gaxette, a detailed account of them, with 
an appeal for aid. He also wrote to the Countess 
Alexandra Tolstoy in St. Petersburg, begging her to 
interest in the cause “the strong and the good people 
of this world, who, fortunately, are one and the same." 
“Your Magdalens are very pitiable, I know,” he tells 
her; “but pity for them, as for all the sufferings of the 
soul, is more mental — of the heart if you prefer; but 
simple, good people, healthy physically and morally, 
when they suffer from privation, one pities with his 
whole being— one is ashamed and pained to be a man 
when he watches their sufferings. So I deliver into 
your hands this important matter, which is near to 
my heart.”* These appeals were marvelously suc- 
cessful. In the course of 1873 and 1874 contributions 
to the value of about 8,000,000 rubles were received in 
aid of the population of the government of Samara; 

* Corretj/ottdetue with tko OomUaa A, A, ToUtoy, p. 247. 
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the empress was one of the first Lo make a contribution. 
In 1881, traditions of Tolstoy’s personal help were still 
alive among the peasants of his district; they remem- 
bered how he personally visited the most afflicted 
houses, aiding with grain and with money for the pur- 
chase of horses.* This episode in Tolstoy’s life is 
a foretaste of his more famous activity during the 
famine of 1891-03, 

At this period of his life, though his membership in 
tlie Orthodox Church was a mere formality, Tolstoy 
was by no means an opponent of religious ceremonies. 
In War and Peace (part rx, ch. 18) he describes with 
sympathy the profound impression made on Natasha 
by the solemn church service. With this one may 
compare his account of his own feelings given in a letter 
to Fet written early in 1872: 

What do I understand by religious awe? Just this. Re- 
cently I visited my brother — and his child had died and 
was being buried. The priests had come and there was a 
pink coffin — everything in due form. My brother and I 
involuntarily expressed to each other a feeling of almost dis- 
gust for all this ceremony. But then I thought: What could 
my brother have done in order to remove finally from the 
house the decomposing body of the child? How could he finish 
the matter decently? There was no better way (at least I 
could think of none) than with a requiem, incense, and so 
forth. How should one himself grow weak and die? Pray 
under his breath .... and nothing more? That is not 
* Bhyukdv; H, 1&8. 
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right. One wishes fully to express the significance and the 
importance, the impressiveness and the religious awfuiuess 
of this greatest event in the life of every man. And I could 
also think up nothing more decent for all ages, for all stages 
of development, tlian the religious selling. For me at least 
these Slavic words are redolent of exaetly the same meta- 
physical ecstasy that you experience when you think of nirvana. 
Hcligion is marvelous in that for so many ages, to so many 
millions of men, it has rendered this service, the greatest 
service that in this matter anylliing human can render. With 
such a problem how can religion be logical? Yet there is 
something in it. — [Biryukdv: 11, 235.J 

In September, 1872, an incident occurred that, like 
the searclt of his premises by the police ten years before, 
proves conclusively that Tolstoy’s temperamental dis- 
like for liberalism might have disappeared with advanc- 
ing experience, had not first his .social position and bis 
wealth, and later bis literary fame, pre.servcd liiin from 
any but the most trifling aunoyance by the government 
authorities. A letter to the Countess Alexandra Tolstoy 
tells of both the event and the feelings evoked by it : 

Dear Alexandrine: You are one of those people who with 
their whole being say to their friends: “I will sliare with thee 
thy sorrows and thou thy joys with me.” So I, who always 
tell you of my own happiness, now seek your sympathy in my 
grief. 

Unexpectedly and without warning an event has descended 
upon me that has changed my whole life. 

A young hull at Ydsnaya Folydna has killed a herdsman 
^The ouotation is iu En»Iisli in the original. 
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and I am liold for exaniinatiou, luirler arrest — eatmot leave 
the Iiouse (all this by the caprice of a boy called tJie public 
proseoutor), and in a few days I must face charges and de- 
fend myself in court — ^before whom? It is terrible to ihinlt of, 
terrible to remember all the abominations that have been 
inflicted on me, arc being inflicted, and will still be inflicted. 

With a gray beard, witli six children, with the consciousness 
of a useful and industrious life, with a Arm confidence that I 
cannot be guilty, with a contempt for tlie new courts that I 
cannot help having, so far as I have seen them; with the one 
desire, that I should be left in peace os I leave everybody 
else in peace, it is unbearable to live m Russia, with tlie fear 
that any boy who docs not like my face may make me sit on a 
bench in front of a court, and later in prison — but I will cease 
showing my anger. You will read all tliis story in the press, 
1 shall die of auger if I do not vent it; and then let them 
bring me to trial for the additional offense of telling the truth. 
I will tell you wliat I intend to do and what I beg of you. 

If I do not die of anger and vexation in the prison where 
they probably will put me (I am convinced that tliey bate 
me), I have decided to move to England forever or until such 
time os the liberty and dignity of every man shall be made 
secure in our country. My wife looks forward to this with 
pleasure (she likes English waya) and it will be a good thing for 
the children; I shall have sufficient means (I sliall get to- 
gether some 800,000 if I sell out everything). I myself, how^ 
ever much 1 detest European life, hope that there I shall re- 
cover from my anger and shall be able to pass quietly the few 
years of my, life that still remain to me, working at what I 
still need to write. Our plan is to settle at first near London, 
and then to select a beautiful and healthful village near the 
sea, where there are good schools, and to buy a house and land, 
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For our life in England to be plcasjint we need lo be aeqnainlcd 
with good aristocratic faiiiilies. In this you can aid me and I 
beg you to do so. Please do it for me. If you have not such 
acquaintances yourself you will surely be able lo ac<;ompli.sh 
it through your friends. Two or three letters that would 
open to us the doors of a good English circle. This is in- 
dispensable for the children, who will have to grow up there. 
When we leave I cannot yet tell, because they can t«>rturc me 
here as much as they choo.se. You simply cannot imagine 
my situation. They say that the laws give sccurite. In our 
country it is quite tlie contrary. I have arraugtsl my life with 
the greatest sScurUe. I am contented with little, seek nothing, 
wish nothing but peace; 1 am loved and res])eetcd by the 
peasantry; even robbers let mo alone; and I have complete 
agountS, except from the laws. The hardest tiling of all for 
me is tliis anger of mine. I so love to love, and now I cannot 
help being angry. I repeat Om Father and the Tliirty-Seventh 
Psalm, and for a moment they calm me, especially Our Father; 
but later I boil up again and can do notliiug, think of notliing — I 
have abandoned work, as lieitm “ stupid desire to take ven- 
geance when there is nobody on whom to take vengeance. 
Not until now, when I have begun to get ready for my de- 
parture and am firmly decided on it, Irnve I become calmer, 
and I hope soon again to find myself. Good-bye;. I kiss your 
hand . — [Correapondence ttrUh the Comtoaa A. A. Tolstoy, 
pp. 236, 236.] 

This letter is wonderfully cliaracteristic of Tolstoy’s 
nature. In it one sees his deep-rooted repugnance to 
any constraint visited on him, and in particular to com- 
pulsion from, tlie new liberal courts, which, one may 
remark, were modeled on French and English institu- 
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tions. All his life Tolstoy had chafed but little under the 
degrading Russian censorship; now he was anxious 
to flee to England, where, one may likewise remark, 
he might easily have been exposed to similar attacks on 
his "liberty,” lie asserts his individuality, and yet 
(as he confesses with shame in a later letter) he has the 
covert hope that his kmswoman will spread the news of 
the event in her own circle of high government officials. 
He runs to religion for help, but finds it no sure resource 
against his boiling temper. “In order to accept as a 
Christian all that is sent by God,” he writes a few days 
later, “you must first feel entirely yourself, but while 
ants are crawling over you and stinging you it is im- 
possible to think of anything except deliverance. To 
accept as a trial sent from on high an itch tliat is pro- 
duced in your whole being by insects that swarm over 
you is impossible.”* The affair ended by the court 
authorities confessing tlmt they erred in arresting 
Tolstoy, and by their finally admitting that even his 
overseer was not criminally liable. 

Tolstoy’s irritation was increased by his having 
undertaken a now piece of literary work, which ab- 
sorbed aU his attention. “And when you are attacked 
by that folly, as Pushkin finely called it, you become 
peculiarly sensitive to the rudeness of life. Imagine 
a man in complete quiet and darkness, who is listening 
to a faint rustling and who is scanning faint rays of 
light in the gloom, under whose nose they suddenly 
* Oomspondenw v>i(h lh» Countut 4. 4, ToUtoy, pp. 240, 
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touch off stinking Bengal lights and play a march on 
trumpets out of tune. It is extremely torturing.”* 
On his relui*n from his kumys cure of 1871 he had thrown 
himself heart and soul into the preparation of his Primer, 
of which an account has already been given, and had 
finished it. He then suddenly became interested in the 
study of the epoch of Peter tlie Great (1682-1725), and 
particularly of the part played in it by his own an- 
cestors. He buried himself in the study of historical 
sources, both public and private. In December, 1872, 
his wife wrote to her brother: “He does not know 
himself what will come of his work, but it seems to me 
that he will again write a poem in prose similar to 
War and Pcaoe.”t After making several attempts at 
composition, Tolstoy was forced to abandon his pro- 
ject, finding himself unable to re-create in his imagination 
that distant period, llu-ough lack of Icnowlcdge of the 
details of Russian life in the early eighteenth century. 
He had formed an idea of the personality of Peter 
in sharp contrast to the prevailing view, and the whole 
epoch had become unattractive to him. The persouali ty 
and work of Peter, he maintained, were not only in no 
way great, but all his qualities were bad. His so-called 
reforms did not serve the good of the country, but 
only his pei'sonal advjmtage. In consequence of the 
ill will that the boydrs (nobles) bore him owing to his 
innovations, he founded the city of St. Petersburg, in 

* Correspondence with the Cnvniesa A, A, Tolstoy, p. 841, 

I Bnhrsi Herjpinisoencesj c]{, 4. 
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order to withdraw from them and to be freer in his 
immoral life, among the foreigners and low-born ad- 
venturers with whom he surrounded himself. The 
class of boydrs was then very influential and was there- 
fore dangerous to him. His innovations and reforms 
were taken from Saxony, where the laws were the most 
cruel of the time, and corruption of manners the worst, 
a fact especially pleasing to Peter. This explains his 
friendship for the Elector of Saxony, one of the most 
immoral of the crowned heads of the time.* In this 
whole conception one may po.ssibly find some influence 
of Slavophile thought. 

Then, in March, 1873, without conscious preparation, 
Tolstoy began the composition of Anna Karenin, 
Biryukdv’s account of the incident demands quotation: 

In the year 1873, slowly becoming weaker, the belovfed 
aunt of Lev NikoMyevich, Taiyana Ergolsky, was appraach- 
hig her end. She was lying in her room on a couch, and the 
oldest son of Lev Nikoldyevieh, the ten-year-old Sergdy, was 
reading to her Fuslikin’s tales. Sofya Andrdyevna was .sitting 
near by with her work, Tlie old lady dozed off, and the reading 
stopped. The volume of Pushkin was lying on the table, 
open at the beginning of tlie story, A Fragment. Just then 
Lev Nikoldyevieh came into the room. Seeing the book, he 
took it and read die beginning of A Fragmeni: “Guests had 
gathered at a country house.” 

“That is the right way to begin,” said Lev Nikoldyevieh. 
"Pushldn is our teacher. This at once takes the render into 
the interest of the adioii itself. Anodier would have begun to 
* Paraphrased troju PehrS: R^minimnoes, ch. 4, 
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describe the giiesls and the rooms, but Pushkin gets down to 
business at once.” 

Some one of those present jestingly proposed to Lev Niko- 
Idyevich to avail himself of tliis beginning and to write a 
novel. Lev Nikold.yevich withdrew to his room and im- 
mediately sketched the opening of Anna Karenin, which in 
the first variant began thus: “All was in coi>fusion in the 
Oblouskys* house.” — [1: 204, 205.] 

As the kernel of his plot Tolstoy took an incident 
that had happened in his own vicinity about a year 
before. A woman named Anna, who had been living 
with his neighbor Bibikov, became jealous of the govern- 
ess in the household, and in despair tlirew herself beneath 
the wheels of a railroad train. On this new novel Tolstoy 
worked fitfully and with small enthusiasm; he was 
hindered by family griefs, by his labors on educational 
problems, and probably by his ever-increasing preoccu- 
pation with religious questions. In 1875, writing to Fet, 
he professes complete indifference to the success of his 
work; in the next year he wx'ites to the same friend: 
“I am now taking hold of the tiresome and vulgar 
Anna Karenin with but one desire: to get it out of the 
way and be free for other occupations.*’* In April, 
1876, he wrote to the critic Straldiov of his antipathy 
for work on the last proof-sheets of the novel: “Every- 
thing in them is wretched, and all must be done over, 
all that is printed; all must be canceled and cast aside; 
I must swear off and say: ‘Excuse me; I won’t do so 

* litUere, colkeledhu Sergkieiiho (Moscow, 1910): 1, 118. 
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any more, but will try to write something new which 
shall not be so disjointed and helter-skelter!’ ”* The 
first installments of Anna Karenin were published 
in Katkov’s Russian Messenger in 1875; the last were 
not ready until 1877, at a time when all Russia was 
seething with patriotic, Slavophile ardor for the war with 
Turkey, to secm-e the liberation of Bulgaria. Katkov 
was a leader in the war party, while Tolstoy, in the con- 
cluding chapters of his book, throws cold water on all 
military and patriotic enthusiasm. A rupture occurred 
between the two men; Katk6v refused to print the last 
chapters as they stood, while Tolstoy declined to alter 
them. Katlc6v was obliged to print a mere statement 
as to the conclusion of the novel, while Tolstoy issued 
his final chapters as a separate pamphlet. 

Before finishing Anna Karenin Tolstoy had felt new 
interest in The Decemhrisls, his project of years before, 
and he now made fresh studies of materials for the 
book. But he was unable to obtain permission to use 
the government archives that he needed for his work; 
and, as he grew more intimately acquainted with the 
Decembrist conspiracy, he became convinced that the 
source of it was to be found in the influence of the 
French Revolution on the Russian aristocracy. A 
movement imported into Russia from the west had no 
charm for Tolstoy. Besides this, religious doubts and 
questionings were now pressing upon him. He def- 
initely laid aside his novel, but in 1884 he contributed 
* Buyuk6v; U, 218) 
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to a miscellany a few fragments of it that he had written, 
partly before War and Peace and partly after Anna 
Karenin. 

During this period of Tolstoy’s life his two most 
important literaiy friends were the poet Fet and the 
critic Strakhov. The former won fame by lyric poems 
expressing the “esthetic epiciueanisiu that developed 
on tlie soil of the sybaritic existence of the Russian 
landed proprietors.”* He later made admii'able trans- 
lations from the Latin poets. Undoubtedly inspired 
by Tolstoy, he translated Schopenhauer’s most im- 
portant works. Like Tolstoy, he was opposed to 
the Liberal movement and was politically an indifferent, 
holding that private citizens should not meddle in 
govei'mnent affairs; towai'ds the peasants he is said to 
have been harsh and oppressive. He must have had 
attractive personal ti-aits, since Tolstoy’s letters to him 
show intimate affection. 

Nikoldy Straldiov, a critic of the Slavophile school, 
was dear to Tolstoy on both intellectual and per- 
sonal grounds. With him Tolstoy could discuss re- 
ligious and philosophical problems, and Strakhov’s 
opinions on his works were almost the only criticism of 
them that he valued. Strakhov was his intermediary in 
the printing of his Primer. Tolstoy’s attachment to Strak- 
hov was apparently never interrupted, while his intimacy 
with Fet came to an end in his later years, after his 
religious conversion. 

* pkabicbevsky: Wystprit of Modern Hueeian 
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In 1870 Tolstoy became acquainted with the com- 
poser Chaykovsky [Tchaykovsky, Tschaikowsky], who 
had long been a devoted admirer of his works. Chay- 
kovsky arranged a musical evening in his honor, in- 
viting Rubinstein to play on the occasion, and was 
beyond measuM pleased and touched when Tolstoy was 
moved ‘to tears by the performance of his music. But 
personally the two men could not become intimate. Ten 
years later Chaykovsky wrote in his diary: 

When I became acquainted with Tolstoy I was seized 
with fear and a feeling of awkwardness in his presence. It 
seemed to me that tills greatest kuower of the heart would 
penetrate with a single glance into all the little secrets of my 
soul. From him, it seemed to me, it would be impossible to 
conceal all the rubbish lying at the bottom of my soul and to 
show only the fair side of it. 

If he is kind (and such he must be, of course), I thought, 
then delicately and tendeiiy, like a physician who is studying 
a wound and who knows all the sore places, he will avoid 
touching and irritating them, but thereby he will make me 
feel tliat nothing is hidden from him. If he is not specially 
merciful, he will thrust his finger right into the center of the 
pain. I was terribly afraid of either choice. But Uiere 
was no sign of either. A profound knower of the heart in his 
writings, he proved in his converse with men to be of a simple, 
sound, frank nature, showing very little of that universal 
knowledge of which 1 was afraid; he did not avoid touching 
sore places, but yet he caused no intentional pain. It was 
evident that he did not at all regard me as a subject for his 
9 jbservf|tipns, but simpljy wi^e4 ^ fibopt musict ip 
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he was interested at the time. Among other tilings he liked to 
run down Bcelliovon, and oijenly expressed doubt of his genius. 
This is a trait not at all charaeteristic of great men. To bring 
down to one’s own lack of comprehension a genius who is 
reeognized by every one is a peculiarity of men of limited 
intellect. — [Biryidcdv; 11, 252, 253.] 

This sketch of Tolstoy’s life during his greatest creative 
period may fittingly close with an account of his recon- 
ciliation with Turgenev. The two men had ceased their 
enmity, but had not become friends again; they ad- 
mired eacli other at long range. In 1862, immediately 
after their quarrel, Turgenev had wi-iLten to Fet: “You 
may wi-itc him or tell him (if you see him) that I (with- 
out any phrases or plays on words) /rom a distance 
like him very much, that I resiiect him and follow his 
fate with sympathy, but tliat near at hand eveiything 
tolces a different turn.”* Turgenev revered Tolstoy’s 
power of pielui'ing external life, but disliked his philos- 
ophizing and liis incessant brooding over questions of 
conduct. Of War and Peace he wrote in a letter to 
Polonslcy (1868) : "Tolstoy’s novel Is a marvelous thing; 
but the weakest part of it . . .is the historical side 
and the psychology. His history is a mere bit of Irickeiy, 
a flicking of the eyes with fine trifles; his psychology is a 
capriciously monotonous preoccupation with one and 
the same feelings. All that has to do with manners, 
the descriptive and militaiy part, is of the first order, 
^nd in it we have no such master as Tolstoy.” He made 
* Birvii’’5vs I- “to?. 
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efforts, apparently unsuccessTul, to procure the publica- 
tion of French translations of some of Tolstoy’s earlier 
works. Tolstoy, in his turn, admired Turgenev’s limpid, 
clear style, but despised his lack of moral vigor and 
moral questioning, the qualities most dear to himself. 
In 1867 he wrote to Fet a caustic verdict on Tm-genev’s 
new novel Smolce; 

As to Smoke I think that the strength of poetry lies in love; 
the tendency of that strength depends on character. With- 
out strength of love there is no inrelry ; falsely directed strength, 
an unpleasant, weak character in a poet is repugnant. In 
Smoke there is scarcely any love of anything and scarcely any 
poetry. There is love only of light and plajiul adultery, and 
therefore the poetry of that story is repugnant. I am afraid 
even to express this opinion, btxianse I cannot regard soberly 
the author, whose personality I do not like, but it seems that 
my impression is common to all. One more man played out. 
1 wish and hope that my turn may never come. — [Biryuk6v: 
ir,77.J 


About 1876 he speaks of his former friend with some- 
what less lack of sympathy: 

I have not been reading Turgenev, hut I am sincerely sorry, 
judging from every Unng that I have heard, that that spring of 
pure and limpid water has been fouled with such rubbish. It he 
would simply recollect in detail one of his own days and 
describe it, every one wotdd be delighted. However common- 
place it may sound, yet m all relations of life, and especially 
in art, one needs merely a single negative quality, not to lie. 
In life falsehood is horrid, but it does not destroy life by its 
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horridness; under it the tnitii of life still remains because 
somebody always longs for something, is pained or made joyful 
by something; but in art falsehood destroys tlie whole con- 
nection between phenomena; all scatters like dust. — [Ibid., 

n, ai6.] 

In 1878, Tolstoy, whose thoughts were turning more 
and more on religious questions, and who did not wish 
to continue to have an enemy, wrote to Turgenev, 
begging him to forgive him if he had wronged him in 
any way. Turgenev answered in the same cordial 
spirit and in the autumn of that year made two visits at 
Tolstoy’s home. The reconciliation was outwardly 
complete, but no spiritual sympatliy between the two 
men was possible. “He is still the same,” Tolstoy 
wrote to Fot, “and we know the degree of intimacy 
that is possible between us.”* On November 10, in a let- 
ter to Strakhov, he referred to Turgenev with whimsical 
condescension; 

Wliy are you angry with Turgenev? He plays at life and 
one has to play with him. And his play is innocent and not 
unpleasant, if taken in small doses. But you too must not be 
angry with liim. — [Letter printed in The Contemporary World, 
July, 1913.] 

Soon after this Tolstoy received a letter from Tur- 
genev, who expressed a hope that the “intellectual 
illness,” of which Tolstoy liad complained, had now 
passed away. The tone of the epistle made a disagree- 
* Biryukdv: II, 879, 
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able impression on Tolstoy, who wrote petulantly to 
Fet: 

Yesterflay I had a letter from Turgenev, .ilnd, do you 
know, I have decided that il’.s belter to keep away from him 
and from all chance of trouble. Somehow he stirs mo up 
unpleasantly, — pirytdidv; II, 370.] 

On his side, Turgenev was better pleased with the 
renewal of friendship. He wrote to Fet: 

It made me very happy to meet Tolstoy again and I passed 
three pleasjint days at Ids house; all his family are very 
attractive and his wife is charming. He himself has become 
very gentle and has grown up. His name is begimiing to be- 
come knoAvn in Europe. We Russians liavo been aware for a 
long time tliat he lias no rival. — [Ibid,, II, 380.] 

He himself tried to aid Tolstoy’s fame by distributing 
copies of the French translation of TFor and Peace to 
such distinguished critics as Taine and About. 

All in all, Tolstoy evidently regarded Turgenev as a 
frivolous babbler, while Turgenev looked on Tolstoy as 
a wrong-headed prig. Both were mistaken. 
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“WAB AND peace” AND “aNNA KABENIN” 

OLSTOY’S fame as a novelist depends pri- 
marily on War and Peace and Anna Karejiin. 
His earlier works, lliougli they alone would 
have given him an assured place among the 
great wiitera of Russia, may be regarded as in a sense 
but preliminary studies for these novels. And his 
religious, ethical, and critical writings, remarkable as 
they are in themselves, are more widely read owing to 
the fad that they came from llie pen of the author of 
War and Peace and Anna Karenin. 

War and Peace was the fruit of the happiest and most 
buoyant period of Tolstoy’s life. His activities, hitherto 
scattered over a variety of aims, were given a definite 
direction by family ties; conscious of bis ripened powers, 
he applied himself to creative work with all the vigor of 
his impetuous nature. Prom a conventional point of 
view the masterpiece that he produced lacks unity and 
proportion. A very competent critic has described it 
as not a novel at all, but rather a vast encyclopedic 
work like the Anatomy of Mdnnclioly, containing ma- 
terial enough for a dozen novels, jumbled together. 
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helter-skelter. Tolstoy himself was fully aware of the 
nature of his own work. “War and Peace*' he told 
Schuyler, “is not a novel, still less a poem, still less an 
historical chronicle. It is not presumption on my part 
if I keep clear of customary forms. The history of 
Russian literatm’C from Pushkin down presents many 
similar examples. Prom the Dead Souls of Gogol to 
tlic Dead House* of Dostoyevsky there is not a single 
artistic prose work of more than average merit which 
keeps entirely to the usual form of a novel or a poem.”t 

The book traces the history diming the years 1805-12 of 
five families, all belonging to the higher circles of the 
Russian aristocracy, and of some minor characters, and 
it concludes with an epilogue laid in the year 1820. 
In its two thousand pages we find “God’s plenty,” 
and we live with the creations of Tolstoy’s art as with 
the characters of no other novelist; their daily existence 
has for us the same charm as that of dearly loved friends. 
In 1871, two years after the completion of his great 
work, Tolstoy wrote to his wife, mournfully commenting 
on his own loss of health: “I have no intellectual, and 
above all no poetic delights. I look upon everything as 
though I were dead, the very thing for which I have 
disliked many people. But now I myself see only 
what exists; I understand, I form ideas, but I do not 
see through with love as I used to do/’J That phrase, 

*Eouae qf Hie Deads compare p. 840. 

f Eugene Schuyler, “Count l^oo Tolstoy Twenty Years Ago,” in 
Smbtter's Magexine: V, 848. Tolstoy's generalization is naturally not 
sdentifically accurate. | Lettere to Wife, p., 82. 
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“to see through with love,” aptly characterizes the un- 
failing charm of War and Peace; the superb excellence 
of single charactoi’s, single incidents, single descriptions 
makes us impatient of captious comments on the de- 
parture of the book from ordinary canons of construc- 
tion. Formal criticism stands abashed before such a 
work. One turns with relief to the verdict of Rolland: 

In order to be fully sensible of the power ot the work, one 
must take account of its hidden luiily. Most French readers, 
who are a trifle near-sighted, see only its thousands of de- 
tails, the profusion of wliich bewilders them and tlirows 
them off the track. They are lost in this forest of life. One 
must rise above it and take in at a glance the free horizon, the 
circle of the woods and the fields; then one will perceive the 
Homeric spirit of the work, the calm of eternal laws, the 
grand rhythm of the breath of destiny, the feeling of the whole 
with which all the details are united; and, domiuatuig the 
work, the genius of the artist, like the God of Genesis moving 
upon the face of the waters. — [Fie de Tolstdt, p. 62.] 

War and Peace is formed of numerous elements: pic- 
tures of Russian home life among tlic aristocracy, in their 
St. Petersburg and Moscow mansions and on their 
country estates, witli revels at restaurants and whole- 
some roerrymaldng in the family circle and in the fields; 
and pictures of life in time of war, in the officers’ mess- 
room, on the battlefield among the private soldiers, in 
panic-stricken Moscow, and on the wintry march, 
among the Russian prisoners carried off by Napoleon 
on hie retreat from Hn v". The novel ha.** an historical 
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setting; no small space is given to portraits of Napoleon 
and of Alexander I, and of tlie Eussiau generals, above 
all to that of the commander-in-chief Kutuzov. Into 
the work Tolstoy injects whole chapters of historical 
philosophy, utterly unconnected with the narrative, 
but justified in his mind as a commentary on the central 
event upon which the book turns as a pivot, the in- 
vasion of Russia by Napoleon. And finally, Tolstoy’s 
ethical point of view, though .still unsettled, here be- 
comes more articulate than in his previous works; 
through the lives of his two chief heroes, Pierre Bezukhov 
and Audrey Bolkonsky, to each of whom he imparts 
some share of his own personality, he gives full expression 
to his maturing philosophy of life. 

The first element is the most important. Home life 
had been Tolstoy’s ideal since his boyhood, and now 
it had been realized. His work is pervaded by his new 
interests; it is the epic of the family; the family ideal 
dominates it even more absolutely than it does the work 
of English Victorian writers of the same period. In 
portraying family life Tolstoy drew on his own memories 
and on his family traditions; the two households that 
occupy the center of the stage in War and Peace are 
modeled on those of his father and mother. The Ros- 
t6vs, open-handed, simple-hearted country squires, 
represent the Tolstoys; Nikolfiy Rost6v and his father 
are portraits of the author’s father and grandfather. 
But Natasha Rostdv was not taken from tradition; in 
her Tolstoy combined traits of bis wife and her sister; 
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“I took Tanya,” lie is reported to have said, “pounded 
her up with Sonya, and Natasha was the result.”* 
The Sonya of the novel was suggested by Tolstoy’s 
beloved “aunt” Tatyana Ergolsky. The Bolkonskys, 
on the other hand, a reflective, intellectual, independent, 
forceful family, are modified copies of the Volkonskys, 
the family of Tolstoy’s mother. His mother herself 
is represented by the pure-hearted but externally un- 
attractive Princess Marya; while his maternal gi-aud- 
father furnished the model of the eccentric old Prince 
Bolkonsky, All these identifications, however, must be 
accepted with a certain reserve. Tolstoy liimsclf, ac- 
cording to his son, disliked questions a.s to the exact 
somces of the characters that he created, and “used to 
say that a writer forms his types from a whole series 
of people, and they never can or ought to be portriuts 
of particular individuals. 

In his earlier writings Tolstoy had been noticeably 
chary of feminine portraits. Now he presents a whole 
gallery of them, drawn and colored with the most ex- 
quisite sympathy and skill. One among them stands 
preeminent. 

Wholesomene.ss and geniality, a hearty delight in 
mere existence, personal kindliness and freedom from 
reflection, a whole-souled contejitment with tlic world 
as it is, and a deep aversion to anxiety and bother over 
finances, characterize the household of llic Rostdvs. 

* Biryuk6v: IT, 32, on Uie aiilliority of llic Counless Tolfltoy 

t Count Ilyd Tolaloy, Reminiscences of Tolstoy, p. 67. 
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All these qualities, combined with an artislie tempera- 
ment and a girlish love of the whole world, combine to 
make Nataslia Rostdv Tolstoy’s most charming ci*ea- 
tion, and, one dares to say, the most charming heroine 
of all prose fiction. The great heroines of poetry and 
romance, from Helen of Troy to Goethe’s Margaret, are 
all outline sketches, not less true, but less complete and 
many-sided than this detailed portrait of a real girl 
and woman, whose life was the reverse of romance, and 
whose destiny the plainest of humdrum prose. That 
Tolstoy could infuse pure beauty and poetry into a 
story such as hers would alone win him a place among 
the master spirits of literature. 

We see Natasha first as a girl of thirteen, scarcely out 
of the nursery: at a stately family dinner she rises 
and demands to know what the dessert is to be, and 
will not be quieted until she is told. Less than a year 
later she wins the heart of tire rough hussar Denisov, 
her brother’s friend, and is childishly grieved that she 
cannot make him happy, though she has no thought of 
marrying him: 

Natasha ran to her mother in great excitement. 

“Mamma, mamma, he’s made me!” 

“What has he made you?” 

“He’s made me, made me a proposal. Mamma, mammal” 
she cried. The Countess could not believe her ears. Denisov 
had made a proposal. To whom? To that mite of a girl 
Natasha, who hod only just left off playing with dolls and 
was still taking lessons. 
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“Natasha, stop your nonsense!” she said, still hoping that 
this was a joke. 

“Nonsense! I’m talking seriously to you,” said Natasha 
angrily. "I came to ask you what to do, and now you say 
‘nonsense’!” 

The Coimtess shrugged her shoulders. 

"If it’s true that Monsieur Denisov has made you a pro- 
posal, tlien tell liim that he’s a fool; that’s all.” 

“No, he isn’t a fool,” said Natasha with a grave and in- 
jured air. 

"Well, then what do you want? You are all in love 
nowadays. If you’re in love with him, then marry him!” 
said the Countess with an aiigi-y laugh. “My blessings on 
you!” 

"No, mamma. I’m not in love with him; most likely I’m not 
in love with him.” 

“Well, then tell him so.” 

“Mamma, ore you angry? Don’t be angry, darling; how 
am I to blame?” 

“Then what sliall we do, my dear? If you wish I’ll go tell 
him,” said the Countess with a smile. 

“No, I’ll do it myself, oiJy you show me how to. Every- 
thing is easy for you,” she added, answering her smile. "But 
if you had only seen how he said that to me! I know he didn’t 
mean to say it, but just said it accidentally." 

“ Well, anyhow you must refuse him.” 

“No, I mustn’t. I’m so sorry for him! He’s such a dear.” 

“Well, then accept his proposal. It’s high time you were 
married,” said the mother angrily and mockingly. 

“No, mamma, I’m so sorry for him. I don’t know how to 
say it.” 

“There’s no use discussing; I’ll tell him myself,” said the 
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Countess, irritated that anybody should have ventured to 
regard this little Natasha as a grown-up. 

“No, no indeed, I’ll do it myself, and you just listen at the 
door.” And Natasha ran across the drawing room into the 
hall, where on the same chair, at tlie clavicord, lus face buried 
in Ids hands, Denisov was sitting. He started up at the 
sound of her light steps. 

“Natalie,” he said, approaclung her with swift steps. “De- 
cide my fate; it is in your hands!” 

“Vasily Dmitrich, I'm so sorry for you! No, but you’re 
so splendid . . . but I mustn’t . . . this . . . and so I 
sliall always love you,” 

Denisov bent over her hand, and she heard strange sounds 
that she could not comprehend. She kissed him on his blade, 
tousled, curly head. At that moment there was heard the hasty 
rustle of the Countess’s gown. She came up to them. 

“VasUy Dmitrich, I thank you for the honor,” said the 
Countess in a disturbed voice, but one that seemed severe 
to Denisov; “but my daughter is so young, and I tliought that 
you, as my son’s friend, would apply to me first. In such a 
case you would have spared me the necessity of a refusal.” 

“Coimtess,” said Denisov with lowered eyes and a guilty 
air; he endeavored to continue, and hesitated. 

Natasha could not bear to see him in sudi a pitiable state. 
She began to sob loudly. 

“Countess, I am at fault,” Denisov continued with a choking 
voice, “but be assmed that I so worsliip your daughter and 
all your family that I would give two lives. . He 
glanced at the Countess and noticed her stem face. “Well, 
good-bye, Coimtess,” he said, kissing her hand; and, without 
a glance at Natasha, he left the room with quick, decisive 
steps,— pPart IV, ch. 16.) 
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More than three years have passed, and a state ball 
is given by a St. Petersbui'g grandee to welcome in 
the new year, 1810. The Rostov family prepare anxiously 
for the great occasion; Tolstoy lingers with delight, in 
which his readers share, over the scene in tlie dressing 
room, which shows us Natasha’s eagei* care that her 
cousin Sonya and her mother shall look their best. At 
tlxe ball Prince Audrey Bolkonsky, a young man who 
has some time before lost his wife, and who has once 
caught a glimpse of Natasha at the Rostovs’ country 
estate, now meets her once more; 

Prince Andrdy, like all men who have grown up in society, 
liked to meet in society sometlung not marked with the general 
socied stamp. And such was Natasha, with her astonishment, 
joy, and timidity, and even witli her mistakes in French. He 
beliaved and spoke to her with peculiar tenderness and core. 
Silting by her and talldng with her about the simplest and most 
insignificant topics. Prince Andr4y gazed with delight at the 
joyous sparkle of her eyes and at her smile, which was caused 
not by anything that was said but by tlie happiness that was 
within her. When Natasha was chosen as a partner and rose 
with a smile, and danced through the hall. Prince Andr^y 
admired particularly her timid grace. In tlie middle of the 
cotillion Natasha, liaving finished a figure, came back to her 
place, still panting. A new partner invited her once more. 
She rose, still out of breath, and evidently thought of de- 
clining, but immediatdy merrily raised her hand once 
more to the shoulder of her partner and smiled to Prince 
Andrdy. 

“I should have been glad to rest and sit a while with you, 
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for I was tired; but you see they keep iuviting me, and I 
am glad of it, and I am happy, and I love everybody, and 
you and I understand all that — ” this and much more be- 
sides was expressed in her smile. When her partner left her, 
Natasha ran across the hall to select two ladies for the figures. 

“If she goes to her cousin first and then to another lady, 
then she will be my wife,” Prince Andr4y said to himself 
absolutely unexpectedly aa he watched her. She went to her 
cousin first. 

“What stuff will come into one’s head sometimes!” thought 
Prince Andrdy. “But this much is certain, that that girl 
is so charming, so different from everybody else, that before 
she has danced here a month she will gel married. She is 
a rarity for this place,” he thought, when Natasha, adjusting 
a rose that had got out of place in her corsage, seated herself 
beside him. 

At the end of the cotillion the old Count in his blue dress 
coat came up to the dancers. He invited Prince Andrdy to 
call and asked his daughter whether she was having a good 
time. Natasha did not answer; she only smiled with a smile 
that said reproachfully: “How can you ask such a question?” 

"The best time I ever had in my life!” she said, and Prince 
Andrdy noticed how she quickly started to raise her thin arms 
to embrace her father and immediately let them fall once 
more. Natasha was happier than she had ever been before in 
her life. She was at that highest pinnacle of liappiness when a 
human being becomes perfectly good and kind and does not 
believe in the possibility of evil, unhappiness, and grief. — 
[Part VI, ch. 17.] 

Prince Andr^y makes a proposal for Natasha in due 
form. She accepts him and falls madly in love with 
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him, as well she may — ^for no young man in Russia is 
of higher character, of finer talent, or of more brilliant 
social position. Owing to the opposition of Prince 
Audrey’s father, the marriage must be postponed for a 
year, during which time Prince Audrey travels m western 
Europe. Natasha, ill at ease owing to tlie separation 
fi-om him, and treated with rudeness by his family, 
meets tlie rake AnaLole Kuragin, who by mere masculine 
force of character leads astray the impressionable young 
girl and persuades her to elope with him. Lucidly 
the shrewd and kindly woman at whose house Natasha 
is staying learns of the plot and averts disaster by locking 
Natasha securely in her cliamber. Natasha, disgraced, 
gradually recovers from her infatuation; the one person 
who gives her effective comfort and sympatliy is the 
slow, fat-witted Pierre Bezukhov, the rich husband of 
a bad woman, sister of Anatole Kuragin. Natasha, 
repentant, prepares for communion, and at the solemn 
service is bidden to pray for those who hate her. The 
poor child can think of none who do so, since everybody 
whom she has known has been fond of her; but, after 
reflection, she prays for her father’s creditors — ^who need 
her prayers — and for Anatole, who has done her wrong, 
though he has not hated her. The service changes to 
prayers for the destruction of the enemies of Russia. 
But Natasha “could not pray for the trampling under 
foot of her enemies, when a few moments before her 
only wish had been to have more of them in order to 
pray for them. Yet she could not doubt the justice of 
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the prayer repeated by the kneeling throng,”* Prince 
Andr6y, bitter and cynical owing to Natasha’s betrayal 
of him, is brought wounded from Borodino into Moscow, 
and is carried from the doomed city by the Eostdvs. 
Natasha nurses him tenderly until his death and wins 
his forgiveness. Later the wife of Pierre dies and Pierre 
wins Natasha. The epilogue shows them living happily: 

Natasha had mamed in the early spring of 1813, and by 1830 
already had three daughters and one son, whom she had longed 
for and whom she was now suckling herself. She had giown 
stout and plump, so that it was hard to recognize in this strong 
mother the former slender and lively Nataslia. Her fealm'es 
had become defined and had an expression of calm softness and 
clearness. In her face there was no longer that ceaselessly 
glowing fire of animation tliat had formed her charm. Now 
often only her face and body were visible, and her soul was not 
visible at all. There was visible only a strong, handsome, and 
fertile female. .Very rarely now did the former fire blaze up 
within her. That happened only when, as now, her husband 
returned from absence, when a child was recovering from an 
illness, . . . and very rarely when something accidentally 
aroused her to singing, which she had completely abandoned 
after her marriage. And in those rare moments when the 
former fire blazed up in her mature handsome body she was 
still more attractive than before. .... 

Natasha did not like general society, but so much the more 
did she prize the society of her own kin, of the Countess 
Marya, of her brother, her mother, and Sonya. She prized 
the society of those people among whom, disheveled and in 
♦Part r*", ch. 18. 
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her dressing gown, she could emerge from the nursery with 
long strides and witli a joyous face, and exhibit a diaper with a 
yellow spot instead of a green one. and hear consoling assur- 
ances that the child was now far belter. — [Epilogue; part i, 
ch. 10.] 

Let us listen to the brilliant Russian critic Merezhkov- 
shy, as he moralizes over this situation, which has dis- 
concerted so many readers: 

Natasha lias "no words of her own.” But, like those 
statues which, rising aloft in the sky on the very pinnacles 
of Immense complicated biuldings, reign over them, complete 
them and crown tlwjm, the picture of Nalaaha-the-mother, 
appearing in the epilogue of War and Peace, mutely and ele- 
mentally reigns over the whole boundless epopee, so that the 
action of a tragedy of universaUy historic significance — 
wars, movement of nations, the grandeur and the doom of 
heroes — seems only the pedestal of this Mother-Female, who, 
triumphing, exhibits diapers with a yellow spot instead of a 
green one. Austcrlkz, Borodind, the conflagration of Moscow, 
Napoleon, Alexander the Blessed may be and may perish — 
ail shall pass away, ail shall be forgotten, shall be wiped off 
the tablets of universal history by a succeeding wave, like 
letters written on the sands of the shore — but never, in no 
civilization, after no storms of universally liistoric significance 
shall mothers cease to rejoice over a yellow spot on diapers 
instead of a green one. At the very summit of his production, 
one of the mightiest edifices ever erected by men, the creator 
of War and Peace unfurls this cynical banner, “diapers with a 
yellow spot,” as the guiding banner of humanity , — [Tolstoy 
(tnd Dostoyevsky, part n, gh. 3.] 
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Sucli is our last glimpse of Natasha in War and 
"Peace. But, as has been said, Tolstoy had at first 
planned a novel on the Decembrists, which was to deal 
with the later life of the same eharacters that appear in 
War and Peace, and he had written certain fragments of 
it. In one qf these we see Natasha in her old age. Pierre 
has joined the conspiracy and has been sent to Siberia, 
whither Natasha has followed him. In 1856 they arc 
allowed to return home — and tliis is howTolstoy describes 
Natasha on her arrival in Moscow: 

Natalya Nikolayevna, after arranging the room, adjusted 
her collar and cuffs, which were still clean, despite tlie journey, 
combed bee hair, and sat down by the table. Her Gue dark 
eyes were fixed on some point in the distance; she gazed 
and rested. She seemed to be resting not merely from the un- 
packing, not merely from the journey, not mei'ely from her 
heavy years — she seemed to be resting from her whole life, 
and the distance into which she gazed and in which there 
rose before her living, beloved faces, was the rest for which she 
yearaed. Whether it was the supreme act of love that she had 
performed for her husband, or the love that she had lived 
through for hta: cliildren when they were small, whether it 
was some grievous loss or some peculiarity of her character — ^no 
person wlio glanced at this woman could fail to understand 
that there was nothing more to be expected of ha*; that she 
had long since spent her whole self in life and that nothing 
remained of her. There remained something fair and sad, 
worthy of reverence, lilce memories, like moonli^t. It was 
impossible to imagine her otherwise than surrounded with 
respect and with all the coroTorts of life. That die should 
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ever be hungry and eat greedily, that she should wear dirty 
linen, that she should stumble or forget to blow her nose — 
nothing of the sort could happen to her. It was physically 
impossible. Why it was so 1 know not, but her every motion 
was majesty, grace, love for all those who had the privilege of 
seeing her. 

Sie pflegen und weben 

Himmlische Rosen ins irdische Leben. 

She knew those verses and loved them, but she was not guided 
by them. Her whole nature was an expression of this thought, 
her whole life was but an unconscious plaiting of invisible 
roses into the life of all men whom she met. She had followed 
her husband to Siberia simply because she loved him; she did 
not think of what she could do for him, but involuntarily she 
did everything. She spread his bed, she packed bis things, 
she prepared his dinner and his tea, and, above all, she was 
sdways where he was, and greater happiness no woman could 
have given to her husband . — [The Decembrists, fragment I, 
ch. 1.] 

The same immediate touch with life, the same frank 
directness,' are found in Natasha’s prosaic brother 
Nikol&y, who, devoid of any personal charm, inde- 
pendence of character, ox magnetism, develops, alter 
sowing a patch or two of wild oats, into a typical country 
squire. He is the central figure in Tolstoy’s marvelous 
description of the wolf hunt, the finest picture of out- 
of-door sport to be found in Russian literature. The 
feeling in the scene is that of Sorrow’s Petulengro: 
“There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could 
only feel that, 1 would gladly live forever,” NikokLy’e 
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whole being is absorbed in the tense excitement of the 
moment: 

Several times he addressed a prayer to God that the wolf 
might come out towards him; he prayed with that passionate 
and shamefaced feeling witli which men pray in moments of 
strong agitation that depends on an insignificant cause. 
“What does it cost Thee,” he said to God, “to do tliis for me! 
I know that Thou art great, and that it is a sin to ask Thee 
for this; but for God’s sake make tlie old wolf come out 
towards me, and make Eardy clutch him with a death grip in 
the throat.” — [Part vn, ch. Sj 

Very different from Natasha and Nikol&y is Sonya, a 
distant relative and dependent of the Rostdv family. 
She is good and sweet, but she has no bubbling spring 
of life within her. Loving NikolAy willi a constant 
devotion, she wins his heart; then, seeing that he has no 
ardent affection for her, and that he must make a 
rich match, she gives him up. Nikoldy retrieves the 
family fortunes by marrying the wealthy Princess 
Marya Bolkonsky, sister of Prince Andr6y, and Sonya 
lives on as a dependent in their family. “Sometimes I 
am awfully sorry for her,” Natasha comments. “I 
used to be awfully anxious that Nikol&y should marry 
her; but I always seemed to have a premonition that 
it could never happen. She is a sterile flower; such as 
grow on strawberry vines, you know. Sometimes I am 
sorry for her, and sometimes I think that she does not 
feel it as we should.”* 


* Epilogue: part i, oh. 8. 
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Wonderful in another fashion is the account of the 
home life of old Prince Bolkonslcy, formerly a general 
in the Russian army. A widowed recluse, he passes his 
time alone on his estate, working at his turning lathe, 
making mathematical calculations, and giving lessons 
in gcoinetiy to his daughter Marya. The old humorist 
is a real figure, not a grotesque exaggeration. 

The Kuragin family show Tolstoy’s skill in still a 
different sphere. Occupying a high station in court 
society, they are all corrupt and vicious. The father 
is a selfish schemer, with no heart whatever, and capable 
of the dirtiest intrigues. The sons are rakes; the 
daughter, the statuesque Princess Elena, who married 
Pierre Bezukhov, is every wlut as stupid and as wiclted 
as they, but by her physical beauty and by a certain 
native tact she holds a secure position as a society 
queen. As to her Tolstoy preaches no sermons; by 
hints and suggestions he conveys his loathing for her 
sensual nature. 

In War and Peace Tolstoy’s methods are the same 
that have been already analyzed in speaking of Child- 
hood, Boyhood, and Youth. But he uses them with a 
bolder sweep; his tone of (gmical probing into motives 
is replaced by that of joyous, unconscious, benevolent 
omniscience. He first describes the outward appearance 
of a man or woman in such a way as to suggest char^' 
acter; then he gradually unfolds that character by acts, 
great and small, and by detailed analysis of the feel- 
ings. Each person grows old before the reader’s eyes. 
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Similarly, Tolstoy’s pictures of battles and of war in 
general show the same peculiarities that we have already 
remai’ked in Semsiopol. Suffering, not heroism, gives 
war its individuality. The showy heroism of Prince 
Andrdy at Austerlitz accomplishes nothing; Nikolay’s 
tales of hussar bravery arc mainly folly and pretence. 
The real actors in battle are the quiet common soldiers, 
or men like the modest artillery captain Tushin. But 
now Tolstoy proceeds from mere observation of the 
details of military life, as masterly as that which he 
gives of the drawing room and the nm-seiy, to a reasoned 
commentary on war, of which the finality is not so ap- 
parent. Not only valorous officers, he argues, but clever 
generals are of no account in the progress of a campaign. 
Napoleon, grcate.st of military geniuses by common 
repute, was nothing but a puffed-up nonentity. Cir- 
cumstances favored him In his early campaigns, and he 
won them; in his invasion of Russia he showed neither 
more nor less military talent than before, yet he was 
miserably defeated, since the trend of events — one may 
call this fate, though Tolstoy avoids the term— was now 
against him. Analyzing Napoleon’s single acts in the 
war, Tolstoy shows them to have been foolish and ill- 
judged. The Russian generals who contrived strategy 
to meet Napoleon were similarly impotent. Only 
Kutuzov, fat and sluggish, almost in his dotage, who 
sleeps through a council of war, is master of the situa- 
tion by surrendering himself to the spontaneous move- 
ment of the Russian people and swimming with the 
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current. Napoleon was defeated by a whole nation of 
which Kutuzov was the accidental representative. 

In all this one sees the individualism and hatred of 
organization that is a distinguishing trait of Tolstoy’s 
temperament. He can draw the whole man in the case 
of NikoMy Hosl6v or Pierre Bezukliov or Levin (in 
Anna Karenin)', he can show the officer in the mess 
room or the dreamer in his study, even the capable 
proprietor superintending laborers on his estate. But 
more complicated organization, in which one must per- 
force rise beyond human relations into something like 
statistical calculations, and in which one deals with ink 
and paper as well as human beings, or instead of tliem, 
is uncongenial to Tolstoy, and he disbelieves in talent 
so exhibited. Napoleon is futile, but so also is Speransky, 
the great Liberal minister of Alexander I, whose plan 
for the transformation of Russia into a constitutional 
monarchy was thwarted, though Tolstoy docs not tell us 
so, by the treachery of his master. A man’s true mission 
is to shape his own life; when he attempts to guide 
external events he becomes inefiFective. 

One is not surprised then, to find IFar and Peace 
widely different in artistic methods from all historical 
novels of the school of Sir Walter Scott, Dumas, or 
Sienkiewicz. Ivardioe and The Talisman give pictures of 
far-off times and countries that add to the narrative 
a gaudy strangeness; costuming and historic associa- 
tions lend interest to conventional and vaguely con- 
ceived characters; Tolstoy, on the other hand, draws 
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living men and women whose lives are seen against 
the background of a world event which they have no 
power to shape or direct. In Scott’s stories historical 
persons like Richard the Lion-hearted and Saladin 
ming le with the creations of the novelist’s fancy and 
determine their fortunes, or arc potently aided by them; 
underneath the story lies the tacit assumption that 
the individual will is the force determining history. 
History becomes a complex of picturesque biographies. 
In IVar and Peace Napoleon appears, but as an awkward, 
stoutish man, vain and futile, who has no more influence 
on history than the meanest soldier in the army that 
invades Russia under his nominal leadership. The 
Rostdvs and Bolkonskys are affected not by Napoleon 
or Alexander, but by the unseen, mysterious currents of 
human destiny. 

This conception of .history Tolstoy does not leave 
to be inferred from his narrative, nor does he convey it 
by scattered hints and comments; to it he devotes whole 
chapters of abstract reasoning. These are, one must 
admit, a blemish in his great work, of which they inter- 
rupt the continuity. The theory that th^ develop is 
of no importance except as coming from Tolstoy, as one 
stage in the thought of a man of vigorous, though ec- 
centric, intellectual power. In the narrative his skill 
as an artist makes us accept for the moment his view 
of the impotence of human individuals in the shaping of 
history, just as the skill of Homer makes us accept the 
contrary assumption of the all-importance of personal 
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prowess. An artist need see but one side of a question, 
a philosopher must see all sides; when Tolstoy philos- 
ophizes he still sees but one side, and the flaws in his 
reasoning become apparent. When inspired by moral 
fervor, as in the religious works of his later life, or when 
he discusses problems of human life drawn from his 
own experience, as in his articles on education, Tolstoy 
is a writer of marvelous power; when, as here, he tries 
to analyze an abstract problem, he is confused, contra- 
dictory, and tiresome. 

History, Tolstoy states, has been conceived of as 
primarily the work of heroes, of representative men, of 
leaders who have consciously shaped human destiny. 
To this conception of history, antiquated even in his 
own time, Tolstoy correctly demurs, but he errs by 
running to the other extreme, and totally denying the 
port played by the individual not only in guiding the 
fate of a nation, but in directing the course of a cam- 
paign, or deciding the outcome of a single battle. In 
a battle, he argues, no general Itnows what is happening; 
even subordinate commanders, not to speak of the field 
marshal, fail to control the men beneath them, A 
battle depends on a number of factors so infinitely 
large as to ti'anscend human intellect. Seeing that a 
general is not omniscient and omnipresent, Tolstoy 
jumps to the conclusion that he is powerless. He 
forgets his preparations for the battle, his massing of 
chosen troops, his wise selection of subordinates, his 
personal influence on the mind of every private in his 
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ranks. Napoleon, Tolstoy tells us, did not order the 
invasion of Ilus.sia any more than each of his private 
soldiers did so, for if one corporal had refused to enter 
the new campaign, and others had followed liis example, 
tlien the invasion could not have taken place.* 

The soldiers of the French army advanced to lull and lo be 
killed at the battle of Borodino not in consequence of the 
command of Napoleon, but by their own desire. The whole 
army, Freneli, Italians, Germans, Poles, hungry, tattered, 
and worn out by the march, in tlie sight of an army tliat 
barred them from Moscow, felt that U vin est tire et gu’il 
foul le boire. If Napoleon had now forbidden them to fight 
with the Russians, they would have lulled him and gone on to 
fight with the Russians, because it was indiapenaable for 
them lo do so. — [Part x, ch. 28.] 

These arguments are hardly worthy of the detailed 
refutation that General Dragomirov has bestowed on 
them.f and indeed Tolstoy himself is not always true 
to them. He teUs, for example, how Kutuzov "followed 
that impalpable force which is called the spirit of an 
army,” and on which victory depends, and how "he 
guided it so far as that was in Ins power;”J and to 
guide the spirit of an army is surdy much the same 
thing as to guide the army itself. To say nothing of 
such minor departures from Iris own principles, Tolstoy’s 
minimizing of the importance of leaders of men is of 

* Port DC, eh. 1. 

t Toletoy's'' War andPeace" from, a Military Pmvi of Vim. Included 
in volume of Sketohes: Kiev, 1898. 

I Port X, ch, 30, 
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two sorts, radically inconsistent with each otlier. On 
the one hand he makes Napoleon of no more significance 
than a private soldier in his army; on the other he 
makes him a blind instrument in the hands of the forces 
controlling human destiny, thereby recognizing that at 
least he was a more important instrument than any 
other man of his time. This fundamental contradiction 
runs tlirough all his reasoning on the part played by 
the individual in liistoiy. 

History, Tolstoy maintains, is the work of all men, 
and the result of an inscrutable number of minute causes. 
No man by conscioixs effort can alter history, which is 
the result of unconscious human activity, (One queries 
what Tolstoy would say of the Trans-Siberian Eail- 
road or the Panama Canal.) Its laws are then beyond 
the reach of human reason; events happened simply 
because they were bound to do so. In liis revolt from 
hero-worship Tolstoy reaches only blind fatalism, with 
no glimmer of the modern economic interpretation of 
history. 

In fact the economic interpretation of history con- 
tradicts two of Tolstoy's fundamental ideas, those of 
fixity and the duality of human nature. “Life mean- 
while,” Tolstoy writes after mentioning the events of 
the years 1808 and 1809, “Uie genuine life of men witlr 
its es.sential interests of health, disease, work, rest; 
with its interests of thought, science, poetry, music, 
love, friendship, hatred, passioms, went on as always 
independently and aloof from political intimacy and 
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enmity with Napoleon Bonaparte, and aloof from all 
possible transformations.”* Here he fails to recognize 
the fundamental sociological truth, that “personal 
life is conditioned by certain social forms, which change 
in consequence of the historical process; and that on 
these forma, on the whole complexion of social life, 
depend the fullness, the freedom, and the prosperity 
of personal existence. ”t On this ti’ansformation of 
human character by historic eonditions rests the whole 
modern conception of history. 

Furthermore Tolstoy makes a strict distinction be* 
tween the personal and the public life of man: 

There are two sides of life in every man: the personal life, 
which is the more free the more abstract are its interests; 
and the elemental, swarm life, in which man inevitably fulfils 
laws prescribed to him. 

Man lives consciously for himself, but serves as the uncon- 
scious tool for the attainment of the historic aims of all human- 
ity. An act once performed is irrevocable, and its action, 
coinciding in time with millions of acts of other men, receives 
historic significance. The higher a man stands on the social 
ladder, and the more people there are with whom he is con- 
nected, the more power does he have over other people and 
the more evident are the predestined character and the in- 
evitability of his every act. 

“The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord.” [Proverbs 
xxi, 1.] 

*Part VI, ch. 1. 

fKarcyev; The Historical Philosophy of Tolsloy in “War 
Pmns" (Sli Petersburg, 1888), p. 8. 
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Tlie king is tLe slave of history. 

BSstory, that is the unconscious, general, swarm life of 
humanity, makes use of every moment of the life of kings for 
itself, as a tool for its own ends. — [Part ix, ch. 1.] 

In the personal life Tolstoy /eels free will, and takes it 
for granted; in the “swarm life” he denies free will and 
devotes many pages of ingenious reasoning to the dis- 
proof of its existence. His discussion of the problem 
suffers from a confusion of two distinct questions: 
the will may be termed bound by the law of causality, 
no act taking place without adequate cause; or it may 
be thought of as subject to the operation of certain 
historic laws, quite external to the individual. The 
first question is one for metaphysicians to settle, or at 
least to discuss, and is of small consequence in practical 
life; but one tiling is self-evident, that if the law of 
causality applies to the "swarm life” of man it applies 
equally well to the life of the individual soul. And proof 
that the will is bound in the first sense does not in the 
least imply that it is bound in the second sense; much 
less that, if so bound, it could escape bondage by fieeing 
from the “swarm life” into tliat of the individual soul. 
Tolstoy’s reasoning is once more an expression of his 
dislike for public activity, of the same bias that in his 
articles on education had made him recognize progress in 
the soul of man and deny it in history. His conscious- 
ness, which proclaims freedom as the condition of life, 
is at war with his intellect, wliich views every act of 
man as predetermined; this dualistic view of human 
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nature is his refuge. But this dualism lacks any philo- 
sophic justification, and is inconsistent with the economic 
interpretation of history, which would regard the efforts 
ol certain persons (hermits or monks, for example) to 
withdraw from the public life of the world, as itself 
an historic phenomenon of conaderable importance. 

This brief summary of Tolstoy’s views in War and 
Peace shows his total lack of real historic interest. His 
definition of historic science is a mere negation of the 
possibility of such a science. Wrapt up in the problems of 
the individual life, Tolstoy condemns any attempt of the 
individual to influence history. As a novelist and an 
historian, he is a realist, drawing individual human life 
as it is, and striving to represent the historic process 
in the same fashion. But in the first case he is likewise 
an idealist, presenting character not only as it is, but 
in relation to what it should be; his characters are 
ceaselessly aspiring and ever occupied with moral prob- 
lems. This strain of idealism pervades all the greate.st 
Russian writers, and distinguishes them from the 
French Natmalists; it is peculiarly characteristic of 
Tolstoy. Yet in his reasoning on history, thanks to his 
fatalistic conception of it, his idealism deserts him; men 
cannot guide humanity forward by conscious effort. 
Later, in What Shall We Do Then? (1886), Tolstoy will 
open his eyes and see that any individual, by developing 
a new life conception, may by infection modify the 
lives of others, and so be an instrument for bringing 
in a new social order. Then be will construct bis own 
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theory of historic progress, which will differ from that 
of the Liberals not in kind but aim. And then, in Why 
People Become Intoxicated (1890), he will condemn dis- 
cussion on free will and determinism as a futile waste 
of time. 

Unlike his views on history, Tolstoy’s views on per- 
sonal conduct are expressed not in chapters of abstract 
reasoning, but through the figures of Andrey Bolkonsky, 
Pierre Bezuldiov, and Platon Karatayev. To the first 
two of these men, the chief heroes of the novel, he 
gives what he terms the finest human qualilies (those 
which are always denied to generals); love, poetry, 
tenderness, and searching philosophic doubt.* The 
third, a humble peasant, proves to represent the moral 
ideal for which the high-born Pierre has been vainly 
seeking. In each we see Tolstoy’s emphasis on moral 
personality, as opposed to historic acti^^ty. 

Prince Andrey Bolkonsky is perhaps the most suc- 
cessfully portrayed “good man” in all fiction. Most 
heroes of poetry and romance that are meant to be 
types of strong, effident character, Achilles, Prince 
Hal, Quentin Durward, are mere ardent, vigorous boys, 
whose charm is in youtliful energy, and who must either 
die young or grow into portly and uninteresting middle- 
age. The middle-aged hero is usually a good man with 
a weakness or a villain with certain liigh endowments, 
Don Quixote or Colonel Newcome or Macbeth; his 
destiny is tragic and he appeals to our compassion quite 
* Part ch, H. 
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as much as to our admiration. The perfect man, effi- 
cient in intellect, virtuous in conduct, and successful 
in his career, is generally a prig or a bore : pious iEneas 
is the best example for all time, while the mythical 
George Washington of the popular imagination may be 
a fair second. (Tolstoy’s Levin, as we shall see, knocks 
for admittance to this mawkish club, but is not quite 
permitted to enter.) Poets and novelists of genius have 
understood ardent young men; they have also a sym- 
pathy with the human side of usurpers, generals, and 
statesmen. But to expect that they should understand 
the technical, special endowments of a statesman or a 
general or a captain of industry, of a Speransky or a 
Napoleon, is as absurd as to demand that they make 
independent contributions to chemistry or botany. 
And yet it is just this technical side of a statesman or 
a general that counts in his dealings with men, while 
the techm'cal endowments of a chemist or a botanist may 
never be guessed by men other than chemists or botanists. 
Virgil cannot make us see the generalship or the states- 
manship of iBneas and he is forced to pour out such 
fulsome admiration of the man as defeats its own aim. 
Shakespeare or Congreve can make a simple maiden or 
a society belle charming by their conversation; they 
cannot similarly create a leader of men. Shakespeare 
can write an eloquent speech for Mark Antony, or he 
can tell us of the great side of a character like Brutus and 
make the man winning by his simple humanity ; that 
is aU. 
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To return from this long digression, in Prince Andr6y 
Tolstoy has come nearer than any other novelist to solv- 
ing this impossible problem. To this character he has 
given his own energy and vigor, along with a con- 
ventional society distinction and chai-m of which he 
felt the lack in himself. He has made him conscientious, 
high-spirited, self-sacrificing, with lofty aims. Prince 
Audrey is an aristocrat by nature as well as by birth; 
his talents are recognized by all, and the path to dis- 
tinction in the state service lies open to him. To say 
all this of a man is easy, but Tolstoy manages to have 
Andr6y’s manner and words suggest his distinction. 
He is efficient, not oratorical; his personal courage is 
that of a man rather than of a valiant boy sucli as 
Nikolfiy. By his human failings of pride and uncKarity, 
even snobbery, Tolstoy preserves him from being mawk- 
ish. Then comes the characteristically Russian, or 
shall we say Tolstoyan touch. Prince Andr6y suddenly 
finds meaningless all the public activity that lias seemed 
to him so important; he looks forward to true happiness 
in life with Nataslia. Deserted by her, he is filled with 
cynicism and despair; then, mortally wounded at Boro- 
din6, he recovers happiness in the hospital, by forgiving 
Anatole Kuragin, the man who has wronged him, and 
who now lies on the operating table near by. Tolstoy 
has created a man fit for action, but has made him see 
the futility of the active life just as he is winning his 
first success in it, in order that he may take up the 
true life of thought and feeling. 
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Thought and feeling have ever been the portion of 
Prince Andr4y’s friend and complement. Count Pierre 
Bezukhov. He is a stout, short-sighted, ungainly youtli, 
possessed of immense wealth. Incapable of making a 
good impression in society and not above reproach in 
his private life, he is valued by Andi‘6y because of his 
transparent goodness of heart. Tricked into marriage 
with an evil woman, he finds solace in the mystic mum- 
meries of the Free Masons. For a time these give a 
moral stimulus to his dreamy nature, but he soon dis- 
covers that his belovfid order is becoming a refuge for 
fashionable hypocrites. His love and pity for Natasha 
give the girl hope and courage when most she needs 
them. When Napoleon enters Moscow, Pierre fantasti- 
cally imagines himself the savior of Bussia sind sets 
out to slay the conqueror. He is forthwith arrested 
by the French, who cany him off on their retreat 
from the city. On the dreadful march he becomes 
acquainted with a companion in captivity, Platdn 
Karatayev, whose words and example work a moral 
transformation within him. When released from duress, 
he returns to his estate, marries Natasha, and lives 
in bliss with her, under her welcome yoke; yet his 
guiding principle in life is always the memoiy of 
Karatayev. 

And who was Karatayev? An illiterate little peasant, 
of scanty intelligence, who lived from day to day with 
no thought of the morrow. He was incarnate simplicity 
and goodness; unable to reason as to his own conduct* 
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he always instinctively fulfilled the spirit of Chris* 
tianity: 

Karatayev had no attachments, no friendship or love, as 
Pierre understood them; but he loved all and lived lovingly 
with all with which life brought him into contact, and in 
particular with man — ^not with any special man, but with the 
men who were before his eyes. He loved his dog, he loved 
his comrades, loved the French, loved Pierre, who was his 
neighbor; but Pierre felt that Karatayev, notwithstanding all 
his caressing tenderness towards him (by which he involunta- 
rily paid what was due to the spiritual life of Pierre), would 
not for a moment have been grieved by separation from him. 
And Pierre began to experience the same feeling towards 
Karatayev. 

Platdn Karatayev for all the rest of the prisoners was the 
most ordinary sort of soldier; . . . they bantered him good- 
humoredly and sent him on errands. But for Pierre, even as 
he had appeared on that first night, the unattainable, round, 
and eternal embodiment of the spirit of simplicity and truth, 
so he remained forever. — [Part xn, ch, 13.] 

This simple model is now the culmination of Tol- 
stoy’s wisdom: absolute submission to the powers that 
be, absolute refusal to enforce one’s will on a fellow 
creature, absolute truthfulness, and, above all, universal 
kindliness and love. In the all-loving self-effacement of 
Karatayev, and in the maternal love of Natasha, the 
great epic narrative of Russia, the greatest work of art 
that has come from the broad plains of eastern Europe, 
finds its conclusion, so incongruous from the point of 
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view of conventional story-telling, so harmonious with 
the spirit of Tolstoy, in whose eyes the founding of an 
empire is of less profit to a man than a single act of 
personal kindness. 

As has already been emphasized, there are two sides 
to Tolstoy’s nature and to his literary genius. He has 
a marvelous power over concrete detail, the pomp and 
parade of external circumstance, and he uses it to por- 
tray character as no other writer has ever done. On 
the other hand, he has an overmastering sense of moral 
responsibility, a compelling interest in the inner moral 
life. In the works written before his marriage the first 
clement predominates; in War and Peace it still holds 
the first place in the reader’s attention, despite the 
prominence that is given to the moral development of 
Prince Andrey and Pierre Bezukhov. In Anna Karenin 
the moral point of view has become firmer and more 
dominating. The grip on externals is the same, but 
the wealth of them is held in check and directed to a 
definite end. The book, whether through conscious ob- 
servation of technical rules of construction, or uncon- 
scious following of a moral purpose, has a unity lacking 
in its predecessor, and, outside of Bussia at least, has 
gained far wider circulation and greater fame. Its 
Puritan definiteness of moral outlook has probably 
greatly contributed to its wonderful success in England 
and America. 

In Anna Karenin Tolstoy narrows his field, concen- 
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trating his attention on two families and on their private 
life. Like War and Peace, this new novel is a hymn in 
praise of the family. “ The idea of Arina Karenin is that 
sexual relations must be guided by pure Christian love 
and not by the egoistic love of afiSnity or by the ob- 
ligatoiy love of church or society. Hence he takes two 
pairs of lovers. He endows the first pah, Anna and 
Vronsky, with more perfections than the second, and 
shows how permanent thought and fear about personal 
happiness ruin their lives, and how sacrifice, pardon, and 
the desire to make happy another (in short Christian 
love) teach Kitty and Levin to be happy.” * 
Concentration of purpose then makes Anna Karenin 
the most unified of all Tolstoy’s longer works. Further- 
more, in the construction of his plot Tolstoy employs 
a conventional device such as he ordinarily disdains 
and such as we might anticipate from Sir Walter Scott 
or from Dickens. At the time when Anna meets 
Vronslqr for the first time, in the railway station, a 
peasant is killed by a train. Anna, not knowing wliy, 
sees in the incident an omen foreboding disaster, and 
cannot drive it from her mind. Later, during the course 
of her amour with Vronsky, she dreams of a peasant 
bending down over a sack, fumbling in it, and uttering 
incoherent French words: Ilfaut le battre kfer, le hr oyer, 
le pUrir; and Vronsky at the same time has a similar 
dream. And at the catastrophe, when Anna throws 
herself beneath the train, “a peasant, muttering some- 
iFrom an eaaay by Mr. F. A. Postnikov, 
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thing, was woi'king at the iron above her.” Thus a 
sense of impending tragedy pervades the whole work, 
in contrast to War and Peace, in which the reader, like 
the actors themselves, is quite ignorant what fate may 
have in store. 

The concession to conventional construction, impor- 
tant in the comparison of this novel with other works 
by Tolstoy, is after all very slight: Anna Karenin 
abounds in episodes and descriptions that have no pos- 
sible bearing on Anna’s stoiy. The contrast of her 
tragic fate with the commonplace happiness of Levin 
and Kitty is not worked out with any balancing of de- 
tail; the two stories run side by side almost indepen- 
dently: Tolstoy develops one of them to a convenient 
stopping place and then turns to the other. Often 
Anna’s fortunes seem to be no more than an episode in 
the novel that be^s her name. Her love of Vronsky 
and its consequences could have been told more neatly, 
and in a sense more effectively, by a dozen inferior 
novelists than by Tolstoy, with his apparent prodigality 
of good material. 

One inquires involuntarily whether Tolstoy really 
fails to understand his own art; whether he actually 
wastes good material because he does not know how 
to employ it effectively. A single illustration will show 
that he is really a master of compressed, vivid sugges- 
tion. Anna Karenin is a woman of about thirty, who 
has been living for eight years with a husband seme 
twenty years older than herself; their life has been, If 
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not blissful, at least not the reverse. She has respected 
and admired her husband and has been faithful to him 
from conviction as well as from convention. Then she 
leaves him for a few days, in order to visit the family of 
hei' brother in Moscow- There, at a dancing party, she 
meets Vronsky, a handsome young officer, and, without 
herseK being conscious of the fact, she falls in love with 
him. He returns to St. Petersburg on the same train 
with her, and seizes an opportunity for telling her of 
his passion for her. Her mind is filled with her new 
interests. At the station in St. Petersburg her husband 
meets her: 

In St. Petersburg, as soon as the train stopped and she got 
out of the railway carriage, the first face that attracted her 
attention was the face of her husband. “0 heavens, where 
did he ever get such ears?” she thought, looking at his cold 
and stately figure, and especially at what had so startled her 
now, the cartilages of his ears, which supported tlie sides of his 
round hat. — [Part i, ch. 80.] 

For eight years she had lived with him and never 
noticed his ears, just as no man notices or cares for any 
small physical defect or ugliness in those near and 
dear to him. Now she sees those ears — ^and they 
continue to stick out during all the rest of the 
novel. In a half-dozen lines Tolstoy has shown the pro- 
found change that has come over the woman*^ whole 
mind. 

Why then is Tolstoy, throughout the book, so lavish 
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of detail that tells nothing of Anna? Because he is 
striving to give a picture not of Anna alone, but of a 
whole world of complicated, conflicting interests. Though 
he has here chosen a narrower field than in War ani 
Peace, he has not essentially changed his ideals and In's 
methods of work. The portrayal of a great company 
of men and women is his primary interest rather than 
the telling of an absorbing tale of guilty love. VArenka, 
Nikol&y Levin, Agafya Mikhaylovna, all claim his af- 
fection as well as Anna. 

Tolstoy’s concessions to convention are very slight 
even in the story of Anna herself. Anna has a premoni- 
tion that she will die in childbirth. By her bedside her 
husband and her lover are reconciled: Karenin, a 
leatherish, documentary person, is touched to the quick 
so that he shows the inward fineness of his nature and 
forgives from his whole heart the man who has wronged 
him; Vronsky has a sudden realization of the sin that 
he has committed. The scene, as Mr. Howells has said 
with truth,* rises to heights unmatched in all fiction. 
By all ordinary rules of literary construction Anna 
should now die and the two men remain united by a 
common sorrow. But she recovers. Karenin returns 
from the heights of emotion to his office routine, and his 
ears stick out just as they did before. Anna leaves 
him and lives with her lover. Karenin is minded to 
give her a divorce, but, falling under the control of some 
pseudo-religious hypocrites, resists his natural feeling 
* Iq liy Literary Paeeionf 
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of compassion, and refuses lo do so. Anna, living with 
Vronsky, but with no legal claim on him, finds that she 
is slowly losing her former unbounded power over his 
affections — ^and she kills Jierself in a moment of jealousy 
and despair. 

Indeed tliis novel, like all Tolstoy’s work, impresses 
the reader as having grown like some living organism, 
instead of having been put together like a piece of ma- 
chinery. It is an illustration of a great esthetic trutlr 
that has been well expressed by Sellar: 

How the great impersonations of poetry and prose fiction, 
which arc more real to our imaginations than tlie personages of 
history or those whom wc know in lift!, come into being, is a 
question which probably their authors themselves could not 
answer. Though reflection on human nature aud deliberate 
intention to exemplify some law of life may precede the creative 
act which gives them being, and tLough continued reflection 
may be needed to sustain them in a consistent course, yet no 
mere analytic insight into the springs of action can explain the 
process by which a great artist works. The beings of his im- 
agination seem to acquire an existence independent of the 
experience and of the deliirerate intentions of llieir author, 
and to inform this experience and mold these intentions as 
much as they are informed and molded by tlicm . — [Tlie Ro- 
man Poets qf the Augustan Age: Virgil (Oxford, 1877), pp. 
399, 400.] 

Tolstoy himself bears witness to this artistic experi- 
ence. In a letter to Strakhov he tells how he came 
to write of Vronsky’s attempt at suicide, which immedi- 
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ately follows the interview with Karenin that has just 
been described: 

In everything, almost everything that I have written, I 
have been guided by a need for the gathering of thoughts, 
connected with one another for self-expression; but every 
thought, expressed separately in words, loses its sense and 
is frightfully degraded when it is taken alone, outside its 
connection with others. And tlie connection itself is formed 
nut by thought (in my opinion), but by something else, 
and to express, the basis of this connection immediately 
by words is impossible: that can be done only mediately, 
by words that describe images, acts, situations. You know 
all this better than I do, but I have been interested in the 
point recently. One of the most evident proofs of it for me was 
the suicide of Vi’onsky, which you liked. The point was never 
so dear to me before. The chapter describing how Vronsky 
accepted his port after his interview with the husband had 
been long since written. I began to correct it, and quite 
unexpectedly for me, but beyond any doubt whatever, Vronsky 
started to shoot himself. Now it appears that this was or- 
ganically indispensable for what follows. — [Biryukdv: H, S15.] 

Anna Karenin is one of the great love stories of the 
world. Yet never does one character in the novel pour 
out his feelings to another in words of poetic eloquence; 
the confessions of love are like those of real life, some- 
times through short, earnest speeches, more often by 
mere hints and implications: Anna and Vronsky at the 
ball learn of their mutual attraction by a subtle mental 
telegraphy as they chat o» indifferent topics, We fd* 
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low the course of Anna's passion not by her words, 
not often even by her conscious thoughts, but by her 
changed attitude to the world about her, to Dolly’s 
children, to Kitty, to her husband, to St. Petersburg 
society. We feel her passion rather than learn of it. 
In the same way, though less subtly, more consciously, 
we ai'e made to feel Levin’s growing happiness. Here, 
as ever 5 rvvhere, we become acquainted with Tolstoy’s 
men and women as with those of a new city in which 
we have taken up otur home. 

Anna Karenin is a novel of the conscience. Scenes 
of fine, vigorous, physical life abound in it, to be sure, 
as in the picture of the mowing, where Levin, his moist 
shirt clinging to his aching back, stiains every muscle 
in order to keep pace with his peasant laborers. With 
Levin, too, we rejoice in the coming of spring, thawing, 
gui’gling, sprouting, rustling; here we gaze on nature 
with a farmer’s eyes, as in War and Peace with a hunter’s. 
Yet the hunter has his share too, even though he be 
only the unadventurous shooter of woodcoclc, in a fine 
chapter desciibing an evening’s sport of Levin and 
Step&n Arkadyevich. But the spiritual life of the 
characters furnishes the primary interest of the book. 
The theories of War and Peace have disappeai'ed; Tol- 
stoy is no longer interested in abstract speculation, even 
of his own nihilistic sort. Plain, ordinaiy, every-day con- 
duct is his theme; he might be telling the story of the later 
life of Andr6y Bolkonsky and Pierre Bezukhov, after 
they liad recovered from day dreams of public activity. 
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On one important matter, however, Anna Karenin 
shows us a significant change in Tolstoy’s view of the 
state and of the individual man’s attitude towards it. 
In Sevastopol he had described war with a feeling of 
horror at the sufferings caused by it, but with no attempt 
to reason upon its existence or to trace its cause. In 
War and Peace it had become the vast, inscrutable 
product of fate, rebellion at which would be futile. In 
Anna Karenin Levin expresses a more commonplace 
point of view: 

“My theory is this: war, on the one hand, is such an animal, 
cruel, and terrible tiling that no single man, not to speak of a 
Christian, can lake upon himself the responsibility for the 
beginning of war; of that tlie government alone is capable, 
which is summoned to do so and is inevitably brought into 
war. On the other hand both science and common sense teach 
us that in state matters, and especially in the matter of war, 
citizens renounce their pereonol will.” — [Part vnr, eh. IS.] 

Tolstoy’s conscience rebels at war, but the former artil- 
leiy officer is still a loyal subject of the tsar, and at the 
bidding of the state authorities will stifie its demands. 
Soon conscience will gain the upper baud, and Tolstoy 
will denounce the very existence of the state as a clog 
upon it. 

Puritan though he be in his point of view, Tolstoy is 
still broad in his sympathies, showing wonderful charity 
to sins that come from the animal nature and that 
have not destroyed goodness of heart. Stepdn Arka- 
dyevich Oblonsky, Anna’s sybarite, kind-hearted brother. 
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violates nearly every law of tlie decalogue, and yet he 
receives from his creator a Fielding-like indulgence. To 
waste sermons on him would be as foolish as to lecture 
a Icitten for stealing cream; his geniality and freedom 
from malice preserve him from reprobation. Tolstoy 
reserves his scorn for creatures like the Princess Betsy, 
outwardly respectable, but with neither morals nor 
kindli n ess to recommend them, who are not only vicious 
themselves, but the cause of viciousness in others. Yet 
even for her and for her fellows he shows contempt 
rather than wrath: si^ich persons are outside the world 
in which he is interested, though not outside that which 
he sees. Tolstoy is little attracted even by the most 
moral men of bookish theories or purely external in- 
terests, by the sociologist Koznysh6v and the Liberal 
county politician Sviyazhsky, They debate great 
questions or adopt public measures without relating 
them to their personal conduct, which flows on in ac- 
customed, routine channels. Tolstoy reserves his per- 
sonal attention, so to speak, for Anna and Vronsky, 
Levin and Kitty, Dolly, tlie careworn wife of Stepan 
Arkddyevich, and (to some extent) for Karenin — ^liiinian 
beings who have a certain deptli of emotion, a “ force of 
life,” to use Tolstoy’s own term; who both reason about 
life’s problems and feel them, and who strive to shape 
their lives in accord with this reasoned emotion. 

What then is Tolstoy’s attitude towards the central 
figure of his novel, towards the lovely and fascinating 
Anna, the unfaithful wife and the pitiful victim? Does 
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he sympathize ^th lier or does he cast a stone? In a 
sense he does both. To his book he prefixes the tre- 
mendous biblical minatory motto: “Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay” (Romans xii, 19). A reader involuntarily 
connects tliis witli Anna’s fate; vengeance has overtaken 
the sinner. But to this simple explanation there are 
decided objections. From the point of view of Russian 
high society, to which Anna belongs, adultery is a trivial 
offence, a mere peccadillo. The Russian critic Skabi- 
chevsky compares Tolstoy’s treatment of tliis ordinary 
society transgression to the act of a man attacking fiies 
with an axe. Tolstoy himself sees that from a social 
point of view Anna’s offence lies not in her unfaithful- 
ness, but in her frankness and in her intensity of nature. 
Had she been content to live in her husband’s house 
and keep up the appearance of respectability, according 
to his charge, no tragedy need have followed. Princess 
Betsy is living in prosperous security at the close of the 
novel. Vronsky’s mother is gratified when she hears of 
her son’s connection with Anna, “because nothing, ac- 
cording to her idea, gave the last finish to a brilliant 
young man like a liaison in high society, and because 
Madam Karenin, who had pleased her so much and who 
had talked so much about her owh son, had after all 
turned out to be just such a person as were all beautiful 
and well-bred women, according to the ideas of the 
Countess Vronsky she is grieved when she learns that 

* Fart n, ch. 18 . The opinion lefiectsfbat of Tolstoy’s “AuntTaiy> 
ana”; see Confemm, cb< 
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this is no mei'e brilliant and graceful society intrigue, 
but a deep and lasting passion, which may involve her 
son in foolish acts and affect his professional career. 
Later, had Karenin been willing to grant Anna a divorce, 
so that she and Vronsky might have married and recov- 
ered some social position, all might yet have been well, 
or at least no tragedy need have followed. But he re- 
fuses, and Anna lives with Vronsky in defiance not so 
much of moral standards as of social conventions that 
are no better than a parody of morality. Anna never 
in the novel shows any remorse for her desertion of her 
husband. Her suffering comes first from the snubs 
that she receives from her former society associates, 
which force her to concentrate her whole life in her 
lover; and, second, from her jealous despair when she 
discovers that her lover is beginning to have a life in- 
dependent of her own and that she is unable to control 
his every thought. 

In face of this difficulty, one might be tempted to 
appty' the motto to the whole society of which Anna 
forms a part; to regard the novel as a philippic against 
modern society like the later What Shall We Do Theiif 
or Resurrection. But Tolstoy gives no intimation of 
such an intent in the volume itself; he has not yet be- 
come a prophet preaching against the modern Babylon. 
Or one might interpret the motto in accord with Tol- 
stoy's later cardinal doctrine, that sinful man (in the 
person of the reader) should not pass judgment on his 
neighbor’s conduct; “‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay,* 
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saitt tlie Lord.” But such an inteipretalion is impos- 
sible, for in the novel Tolstoy constantly forces the moral 
issue on the reader’s attention, compelling him to judge 
between Anna and Levin> 

The solution of the enigma may be found in the 
peculiar duality of Tolstoy’s nature and his art. On 
the one side he is a moralist who constantly grows 
more strict and ascetic; on tlie other he is a clear- 
sighted painter* of life as it actually exists. Breach of 
the marriage vows may be a peccadillo for Russian so- 
ciety; for Tolstoy it is a crime of capital moment. 
Tolstoy cannot think of adultery as “light and playful*’;* 
he feels that it is serious: his point of view is that of the 
Puritan Hawthorne in The Scarlet Letter. Levin reflects 
his creator’s temperament, and in his happy married 
life, based as it is on mutual love and self-sacrifices, 
realizes his ideal. Anna, led astray by the lust of the 
flesh, goes to ruin; Tolstoy is wilfully blind to the 
fact that her sin and her fate have no necessary con- 
nection. The Princess Betsy and Stepim Arkadyevich 
are both outside Tolstoy’s moral world; he reasons about 
neither, but as a man he despises the one and likes the 
other. From his presentation of life, as from life itself, 
one may draw various conclusions. Tolstoy’s own 
spiritual vision is dear and single, but he will not let 
it warp his picture of what actually goes on in the 
world about him. 

To Levin, Tolstoy gives much of his own individuality; 

♦S«e page \ 65 , 
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his own brooding search for spiritual truth, his aversion 
for government activity, his passion for out-of-door Hfe, 
his new-found faith in physical labor as a cure for 
spiritual ills. But he imparts to him none of his own 
universality of interests, of his high breeding or personal 
magnetism. Levin attains spiritual salvation in quiet 
farm work and in his family ties. The church he toler- 
ates, though it means little to him; among the humble 
peasants he finds the best stimulus to the spiritual life. — 
As an artistic ci’eation Levin is not a complete success; 
he resembles too much the pattern good boy of the 
Sunday-school books. And yet his personality, tiresome 
at first for readers who are eager to press on with Anna’s 
thrilling story, gains with each fresh perusal of the 
novel. At last we come closer to Levin and forgive 
him his virtues. A contrast of the two paragraphs in 
which Tolstoy says farewell to each of tliese characters 
will show us the author’s point of view towards them, 
which is after all our grandmother’s point of view, that 
to which we are all gradually drawing closer as we leave 
our youth behind us. 

This is our last glimpse of Anna in life: 

She had intended to fall under the center of the first rail- 
way carriage, which had come up opposite to her; but the red 
bag, which she had begim to take oS her arm, checked her, 
and it was too late: the center had passed by her. She had to 
wait for the following carriage. A feeling such os she used 
to ej^erieuce when bathing, when about to enter the water, 
Beiacd her, and she crossed herself. The wonted gesture of 
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making the sign of the cross called up in her soul a whole 
succession of girlish and childish memories, and suddenly 
the darkness that had concealed everything from her parted, 
and life rose before her for a moment with all its bright past 
joys. But she did not lower her eyes from the wheels of the 
second carriage that was approaching. And just at the mo~ 
ment when the apace between the wheels came even with her, 
she threw aside tlie red bag, and, drawing her head into her 
shoulders, fell under the carriage on her luinds, and with a 
light movement, as if preparing to rise again immediately, 
dropped upon her knees. And at the same instant she was 
horrified at what she was doing. “Where am I? Wliat am I 
doing? Why?” She wanted to rise and tlirow herself back; 
but something huge and implacable struck her upon the 
head and tugged at her back. “Lord, forgive me all!” she said, 
feeling the impossibility of struggle. A peasant, muttering 
something, was working at the iron above her. And the candle 
by which she had read the book filled with troubles, deceits, 
grief, and evil, flashed up with a brighter light than ever, 
illumined for her all that had before been in darkness, sput- 
tered, began to grow dim, and was extinguished forever. — 
[Part vir, ch. 31.] 

And this is the last thought of Levin, with which the 
novel closes; 

“Just as before, I shall get angry with IvAn the coachman, 
I shall dispute, Z shall express my thoughts at the wrong time; 
there wOI be the same wall between the holy of holies of my 
soul and other people, even my wife; just in the same Way 
as before I shall blame her lor my own terror and repent 
doing so; just as before I shall fail to understand with my 
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reason why I pray and yet I shall continue to pray — but my 
life now, my whole life, independently of anything that can 
happen to me, every moment of it, is not only not bereft of 
meaning, as it was before, but has the undoubted meaning of 
good, which I have power to implant in it!”* 

Living on liia secluded estate, aloof from the literary 
circles of Eussia, Tolstoy had written the two finest 
novels of Europe. Now he will turn aside from artistic 
creation, in order to work out within himself a new 
religious conception of life. Pie will attain a place 
among great religious leaders as well as among great 
men of letters. 

* The writer is indebted here and elsewhere to suggestions from lec- 
tures by Mr. Robert Herrick. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE CBJSIS: THE BEUOIOnS SYSTEM 



INTO liis fiction, as we nave seen, Tolstoy has 
cons^nlly introduced characters who are to 
a greater or less extent reproductions of 
his own personality: NikoMy Irtenyev, 
Olenin, Prince Andr6y Bolkonsky, Pierre Bezukhov, and, 
above all. Levin. These accounts at second hand, so 
to speak, of his own spiritual experiences are long and 
analytical studies that suggest George Eliot. Now, in 
1879, he suddenly tells us with startling directness and 
force the stoiy of his own spiritual life, in his Confeasion. 
This little book of only eighty pages will ever remain 
a classic among religious autobiographies. It is so vivid, 
so compressed, so powerful, that one wishes to cite it 
entire rather than to give a mere summary of its contents. 

Tolstoy tells first of his boyhood, how he was educated 
in the faith of the Russian Orthodox Church, but very 
early lost that faith; more accurately, he never had 
genuine faith, but a mere wavering confidence in what 
others had taught him. His defection was like that of 
the immense majority of people of his own class of so- 
ciety, who were forced to remain legally members of the 

m 
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Orthodox Churcli, but who were at heart indifferent to 
it. “Then as now public recognition and profession of 
orthodoxy was found for the most part among people 
who were dull and cruel and who regarded themselves 
as very important. But intellect, honor, uprightness, 
kindliness, and morality were for the most part found 
in men who confessed themselves to be unbelievers.” 
As for Tolstoy himself: “I believed in God, or rather I 
did not deny God — but in what God I should not have 
been able to say. Neither did I deny Christ and his 
teaching, but in what his teacliing consisted I should also 
have been unable to say.” He tried to lead a moral life, 
but was ridiculed for his efforts by othci-s. His real 
faith was in self-perfection, which in practice was merely 
a struggle to be better than other men according to other 
men’s standards, to be more famous, more important, 
and more wealthy than others. His life during his young 
manhood he describes as follows: 

I cannot recall these years without horror, disgust, and 
sickness of heart. I killed men in war, I challenged them to 
duels in order to kill them; I squandered money at cards, I 
ate up the toil of peasants; I punished Uicm; I fornicated, I 
deceived. Lying, theft, lust of all sorts, drunkenness, violence, 
murder. . . . There was no crime that I might not have 
committed ; and for all that the men of my own age praised me 
and regarded me, and still regard me, as a comparatively moral 
man. — [Ch. 2.] 

All this means, of course, that Tolstoy’s life was that 
of an average young man of society; one must not take 
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too seriously the words of a convert as to his life before 
conversion: we have already passed in review the 
details of his outward existence.* 

Winning fame as an authoi'j Tolstoy fancied himself 
a teacher, though he did not know what he was teach- 
ing; he accepted the point of view of his Liberal asso- 
ciates, including their faith in progress. Disenchanted 
with this, he grew .sick, mentally rather than physically, 
but was saved from despair by his marriage and by the 
new interests that came with it: 

Despite the fact tliat I regarded authorship as a trifle dur- 
ing these fifteen years [after marriage], 1 nevertheless con- 
tinued to write. I had already tasted the seducUcm of author- 
ship, the seduction of huge financial profit and of the applause 
given me for my insignificant labor, and I gave myself up to 
it, as a means of bettering my material position and for stifling in 
my soul all questions of the sense of my life and of life in 
general. I wrote, teaching what for me was the sole tmlh, 
that one must so live as to gain most prosperity for himself 
and his family. — [Ch. 3.] 

But now questions began to occur to Tolstoy : What 
is the true aim of life? Wbat permanent meaning can 
there be to man’s existence, and in particular to that of 
Leo Tolstoy? 

In the midst of my thoughts about my farming, which in- 
terested me greatly at the time, there suddenly would come 
into my head the question: “Very well, you will have 16,000 
* In particular, compare pn. 9-14, 76, 77, above. 
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acres in the province of Saiuai'a, ami three hundred head of 
horses — and then?” . . . Audi was quite at a loss and did 
not know what to think next. . . . Or, Ihinking of the fame 
that my works would gain for me, I said to myself: “Very 
well, you will be more famous than Gogol, Puslikin, Shake- 
speare, and Moli^r<-, than all the writers in Llie world — well, 
what of it?” And I could make absolutely no answer. These 
questions will JioL wait; one must answer them at once: if 
you do not answer, you eounot live. But there is no answer. 

I felt that the foundation on which I had been standing 
hud broken down, that I had notliing to stand on; that what 
1 had been living by no longer existed, and that I had nothing 
to live by. — [Ch. 3.] 

Thus Tolstoy, rich, famoii.s, and prosperous, was 
driven to the brink of suicidt*, and had to hide from 
temptatious to shoot or to hang himself: 

My question, that which at fifty years of age had led me 
towards suicide, was the most simple question, one which lies 
in the soul of every man, from a silly child to the wisest sage, 
the question without which life is impossible, as 1 had ex- 
jjerioiiced in actual fad. The question is as follows: What 
will result from what I am doing now and shall do to-moi’row? 
What will result from my whole life? 

Otherwise expressed, the question will be as follows: Why 
Jihould I live, why should I desire anytliing, why should I do 
anything? Or the question may be expressed still otherwise: 
Is there in my life a meaning which would not be annihilated 
by the inevitable death that awaits mo? — [Ch. S.] 

Tills pondering upon life’s ultimate, fundamental 
question is the root of Tolstoy’s entire religious system, 
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and, one may add, the root of dl religious belief and of 
all philosophy that is developed independently by a 
man and not borrowed as a whole from some other per- 
son or institution. Such doubts and perplexities come 
at times into the life of every thinldng man. But an 
Anglo-Saxon is not apt to be driven by them into de- 
spair or nielaneholla; he will reach despair, if at all, 
through misfortunes of the fleshly, material life, through 
vice or disappointment. To the brooding, emotional 
Hussian the question is not so much a mental game or 
bu.siness as a vital problem, profoundly affecting con- 
duct. For the proof of tliis one may turn to the reflec- 
tion of Russian life in the works of Turgcncy and 
Dostoyevsky as well as in those of Tolstoy himself. 
Meditation on fimdamental problems rather than action 
on instinctive or half-considered premises, is a charac- 
teristic of the Riusslan temperament. 

Having once clearly put the question to himself, Tol- 
stoy set out to solve it. He asked a solution of science, 
but science could give no answer to his great and fun- 
damental question; it was either vague and equivocal 
or else contemptuous: 

If you turn to the group of sciences that tries to give 
solutions to the questions of life, to physiology, psychology, 
biology, sociology, then you encounter a startling poverty of 
thought, the most extreme obscurity, an utterly unjustified 
pretense at solving irrelevant questions^ and constant contradic- 
tions of one thinker with another and even with himself. 
If you turn to the "roup of sciences that do not undertake the 
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solution of questions of life, but answer Llieii’ own special 
scientific questions, tlicu you arc enraptured with the might 
of the human mind, but yon know in advaiiee that there are no 
answers to questions of life. These scienecs frankly ignore the 
question of life. They say: ‘‘To tlie query what you are an<l 
why you live, we have no answers, and that is not our line; but 
now if you want to know the laws of light, of chemical com- 
pounds, tlie laws of the development of organisms; ... if 
you want to know the laws of your own mind, then for 
all that we liave clear, exact, and indubitable answers.” 
— [Ch, 5.] 

Tolstoy’s que.slioii, and his failure to receive a reply, 
were the same as those of the Persian Omar: 

Myself when j’oung did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermoi-e 
Came out by the same door where iu I went. 

Witli them tlie seed of Wisdom did I sow. 

And with ray own hand wrought to make it grow; 

And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d — 

“I came like Water, and lilm Wind I go.” 

Up from Earth’s Center through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on tlie Throne of Saturn sale. 

And many a Knot unravell’d by the Boad; 

But not the Master-knot of human Fate. 


There was tlie Door to which I found no Key; 
There was the Veil throu>»h which I could not see: 
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Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was — and then no more of — ^Thee and Me. 

Earth could not answer; nor tlie Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of thdr Lord forlorn; 

Nor rolling Heaven, wiUi all his Signs revealed 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn. 

And the plain prose of the modern realist ejqpresses the 
tragedy of the .situation as vividly as the poetry of the 
Persian sceiJtic and his translator. 

Doubtful of his own powers, Tolstoy wondered whether 
the wise men of other times and nations had been per- 
plexed by the same problem, and whether they had 
perchance been able to solve it. And he inquired of 
Socrates, the wisest man of ancient Greece, of Solomon 
(or whoever wrote the book of Ecclesiastes),* the repre- 
sentative of ancient Hebrew wisdom, of Buddha, the 
sage of ancient India, and of Schopenhauer, the greatest 
philosopher of modern Germany. In each case the 
reply was the same: life here on earth is evil and futile; 
death is better than life; the problem of existence is to 
find an escape from existen(^. Tolstoy was convinced 
that his reasoning had been correct; that there was no 
answer to his query. 

But an escape from this reasoning might perhaps be 
found in the actual experience of the mass of humanity. 

* Yet, curiously enough, in 1878 Tolstoy wrote to Fet of Fcclesiasies 
os a new book, which he had just read (Biiyukdv : U, 833). In his 
Confeman, he may have confused date§. 
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Hence Tolstoy began to trace the paths by which his 
every-day companions escaped from the dilemma that 
tortured him: 

I found that for men of my circle there are four ways out 
from Oie awful position in which we are all placed. The first 
way out is that of ignorance. It consists in not knowing, not 
understanding the fact lliat life is evil and meaningless. People 
of this class — ^mostly women or very young or very stupid 
persons — have not yet understoofl the question of life that 
rose before Schopenhauer, Solomon, and Buddha. — [Ch. 7.] 

The second way out is through Epicureanism. Seeing 
that life is evil and meaningless, men .say: “Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die. Let us for- 
get the fundamental misery of life in its fleeting pleas- 
ures.” Such was the way out chosen by Solomon aud 
by the majority of Tolstoy’s as.sociates. And such, we 
may add, was that of Omar Khayyiiin: 

Then to the Lip of this poor earthern Um 
I loan’d, the Secret of my Life to learn: 

And Lip to Lip it murmim’d — "While you live, 

Drink! — for, once dead, you never sliall return." 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 

Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and imder Dust, to lie. 

Sons Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End! 

Tolstoy’s comment is decisive, though not perfectly 
just: “The dulness of the imagination of these people 
gives them the possibility of forgetting that 'which gave 
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no peace to Buddha, the inevitability of disease, old 
age, and death, which today or tomorrow will destroy 
all these pleasures. . . . The.se people I could not imitate; 
not having their dulness of imagination, I could not 
artificiallj' produce it in myself.” 

The third class of people are brave and honest: seeing 
the futility of life, they Icill themselves. (It must be 
remembered that at this time Tolstoy had no faith in a 
life after death.) “I saw that tliis was the most worthy 
way out, and I wished so to act.” 

The fourth way out is tliat of weakness. It consists in tliis, 
that, understanding the evil and Uie senselessness of life, men 
continue to drag it on, knowing in advance that nothing can come 
of it, . . . Tliis is the way out characteristic of weakness, for 
if I Icnow sometliing better, and it is in my power, whj' should I 
not give myself up to that wliich is better? ... I belonged to 
that class of people. — [Ch. 7.] 

Reason had convinced Tolstoy of the necessity and 
duty of suicide, and yet he was restrained by a dim con- 
sciou.sne.ss of a mistake in hi.s reasoning; by a certain 
consdoumess of life working in opposition to his reason. 
This new force suddenly made him see that his reason- 
ing had been based exclusively on the lives of wealthy, 
educated men, on Buddha, Schopenhauer, and his own 
circle, and that he had overlooked the immense major- 
ity of mankind, the real working class: 

I felt that if I wished to live and to imderstand the meaning 
of life, then I must seek this meaninff, of course, not among 
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tLose who had lost the meaning of life and wished to kill them- 
selves, but among those billions of men who had lived and who 
were still living, who worked and who bore upon their shoulders 
both their life and om own. And I glanced at the immense 
masses of simple, unlearned, and poor people who had lived 
and were still living, and I saw sometliing quite different. I 
saw that all these billions of people who had lived and were 
still living, all, with rare exceptions, failed to fit into my classi- 
fication. 1 could not admit that they did not understand the 
question, because they put it themselves and answer it with 
extraordinary clearness. Neither could I admit that tliey were 
Epicureans, because their life is composed ratlier of priva- 
tions and sufferings than, of enjoyments. Still less could I 
admit that they irrationally lived to the end of a meaningless 
life, because they give a clear explanation to every act of their 
lives and to death itself. And to kill themselves they regard 
as the greatest of evils. It tinned out that all humanity had a 
sort of knowledge of the meaiiiug of life wliich I failed to 
recognize and which 1 despised. The result was tliat rational 
knowledge gave no meaning to life and excluded life; but the 
meaning given to life by billions of men, by all humanity, 
rested on a sort of contemptible false Imowledge. 

national knowledge in the person of the learned and the 
wise denies the meaning of life, but the immense masses of 
men, all humanity, recognize this meaning in irrational knowl- 
edge. And that irrational knowledge is faith, the very faith 
that I could not help rejecting. That meant God in one 
and three; it meant the creation in six days, the devils 
and angels and all that which I could not accept until I should 
go mad. 

My position was frightful. I knew tliat I should find nothing 
on the path of rational knowledge except the denial of life. 
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and in faith nothing but the denial of reason, which is still 
more impossible than the denial of life. — [Ch. 8,] 

Tolstoy’s next step was to see that his original ques- 
tion had been wrongly put, that he had inquired what 
was the extra-temporal, extra-spatial, extra-causal mean- 
ing of life, and that he had received the answer that life 
had no temporal, spatial, or casual meaning. The 
solution to his problem must be given by faith, by a 
faith that will connect man’s finite life with an infinite 
God. Prepared then to accept any faith which sliould 
not directly contradict reason, Tolstoy now turned to 
the study of religion; he studied Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism from books, and Christianity both from books 
and from the lives of the people around him. From 
cultivated believers he could learn nothing: their faith 
was not real faith, but merely one of the Epicurean 
solaces of life; it made no practical difference in their con- 
duct, But the faith of the working classes, though it was 
outwardly the same as that of the wealthy, and though 
it was blended with much superstition, was intimately 
connected with their daily life, was id fact a necessary 
condition of it. It made them, in contrast with the 
upper classes, work hard, bear privations patiently, 
meet death without terror or despair: 

And I came to love these people. The more I penetrated 
into their lives, into the lives of those still living and into 
the lives of those who had died, but of whom I had read and 
heard, the more I loved them and the easia it became for 
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me myself to live. I lived thus for some two years, and in me 
a transformation came to pass that had long been preparing 
within me and the germs of which had always been in me. It 
came to pass that the life of our circle, of the rich and the 
learned, not only became repugnant lo me, but lost all meaning. 
All our acts, our reasonings, our sciences and arts — all this rose 
before me willi a new significance. I came to understand 
that all this was mere pampering of the appetites and tliat it 
was impossible to seek meaning in it. But the life of all tlie 
toiling folk, of all humanity %vhich was creating life, rose 
before me in its true significance. I came to imdersUmd that 
this is life itself, and tlmt the meaning given to this life is 
truth, and I accepted it. — [Ch. 10.] 

Thus Tolstoy returned to faith not through any pro- 
cess of reasoning, but through contact with the masses 
of the people and througli the iufectiousness of tlieir 
point of view. 

Having rejected reason once, Tolstoy could do so 
many times; he had attained the sincerely clerical point 
of view: 

But with this meaning of the popular faith there is in- 
separably connected among our unsectarian folk, in the midst 
of whom I lived, mudi lliat repelled me and seemed to me inex- 
plicable; the sacraments, the clnuch services, tlic fasts, the 
worship of relics and sacred pictures. The people cannot 
divide one from tlie. other, and neither could 1. However 
strange to me was much of what lormed part of the popular 
faith, I accepted it all; I went to tl»e services, prayed in the 
morning and in the evening, fasted, prepared for commimion — 
and at first my reason did not oppose any of this. The very 
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thing that before had seemed to me impossible now aroused 
in me no opposition. — [Cb. 13.] 

Thi.<3 point of view is that adopted Isy Tjcvin in the last 
chapter of Anna Karenin, when he reflects: “I am willy- 
nilly united with other men into one company of be- 
lievers, which is called a church.” 

But tliere was a point beyond which Tolstoy could 
not strain his reason; the reception of the communion 
was a hard task: 

I shall never forget the feeling of torture that I experienced 
on the day when I took the communion for the first time 
after many years. . . . Tlie communion itself I explained 
as an act performed in memory of Christ anil signifjnng puri- 
fication from sin and fuU acceptance of the teaching of Christ. 
Even if tius explanation was artificial, I did not notice its 
artificiality. It was so joyous for me, humiliating and abasing 
myself before the confessor, a simple, timid priest, to turn out 
all tlie filth of my soul, repenting of my vices; it was so joyous 
to merge in thought with the humility of tlie fathers, who 
wrote tlie prayers of the rules; so joyous was tlie union with 
all who have believed and do believe, that I did not feel the 
artificiality of my explanation. But when I came up to tlie 
royal doors, and the priest made me repeat what I believed, 
that wliat I was going to swallow was the true body and blood, 
then 1 was cut to the heart: this was more than a false note; 
this was the cruel demand of some one who evidently Iiad 
never even known what faith is. , . . Knowing in advance 
what awaited me I could cot go there a second time, 
-(Cb.l4.] 
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Yet Tolstoy was finally tiu-necl away from the cliurcli 
not by rational objections to its doctrines but by moral 
objections to its practices. He was shocked by its ex- 
clusiveness, by its denunciation of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Russian sectarians and dissenters as people 
living in spiritual darkness. Tliis was indeed opposed 
to the Christian precept of brotherly love. On the pre- 
tence of preserving in all its purity the Greco-Russian 
Orthodox faith, the church was merely seeking the best 
means of performing in the sight of men certain human 
obligations [the sacraments]. Worse than this was the 
church’s attitude towards war, and in particular towards 
the war between Russia and Turkey of 1877-78j and 
towards capital punishment, and in parliculai* towards 
the execution of certain revolutionary agitator’s in the 
times immediately following this war: 

At that time war occurred in Russia. And the Russians 
began in the name of Christian love to kill their brothers. 
Not to think of this was impossible. Not to see that murder 
is an evil opposed to the very first foundations of every re- 
ligion was impossible. And at the same time in the churches 
they prayed for the success of our arms, and the teachers of 
religion recognized this murder as on act resulting from re- 
h'gion. And not only these murders in war — but during the 
disorders that followed the war I saw officials of the church, 
its teachers, monks and ascetics, who approved the murder ol 
erring and helpless young men. And I turned my attention 
to all tliat is done by men who profess Christianity, and I 
was horrified. — [Ch. 15.1 
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Thus Tolstoy became convinced that in the faith 
whicii he had accepted Lake elements were mingled with 
truth. In 1878, after three years of faithful adherence 
to the church, he abandoned it forever, and set himself 
to the task of separating the central elements of truth 
ill the Christian teachuig from the dirt and filth with 
which it was defiled in the church’s presentation of it. 
This he sought to do first negatively, by the examination 
and criticism of a manual of theology recommended by 
the chui’ch, and second positively, by a similar study 
of the Gospels, which he felt must contain the essential 
teaching of Christ. 

Before proceeding to an examination of Tolstoy’s relig- 
ious and ethical system as he developed it in the works 
that sprang immediately from his conversion, we may 
pause a moment to consider the causes of that conversion. 

Nothing is more obvious than the intimate connec- 
tion of the conversion with the concrete facts of Tol- 
stoy’s life. His whole doctrine he derived primarily 
from his own experience, and only secondarily from the 
study of other thinkers. His conversion, as ho himself 
expounds it, sprang from his own dichotomy of the 
world into two classes, the idle and sceptical rich and the 
industrious and believing poor. These two classes he 
represents as almost mutualb^ exclusive. But such a 
dichotomy has no basis in reality, not even in Russian 
reality, not even in Russian reality as portrayed by 
Tolstoy in his works of art. Idle men may be found 
among the poor, and industrious men among the rich, 
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even in Russia. Tolstoy is blinded to this fact by his 
refusal to regard intellectual work as anything but 
Epicurean relaxation, or at best as a pretence at real 
work, a mere self-delusion. Karenin in Tolstoy’s novel 
is probably busy with his tasks, if we average all the 
days of the year, more horns than even an exceptionahy 
industrious peasant. That some of the documents that 
he writes lead to no result should not be laid up against 
him; even so some of the peasant’s fields may be 
trampled by horses or ruined by droughts: Karenin and 
the peasant have each done their best. Kitty under- 
stands the meaning of life for wliich Levin searches in 
vain,* yet by Tolstoy’s later theory she belongs in the 
first or ignorant class rather than in the fifth, of the true 
believers. Nor even at this period can Tolstoy in his 
more discreet moments have believed m the universal 
power of faith among the peasantry; types of character 
such as he pictiu^d later in Tha Power of Darlcncss can- 
not have escaped his attention. Tolstoy has seen peas- 
ants sueh as Karatayev and rich men such as Anatole 
Kuragin or (not to be unfair) such as Vronsky, and from 
tliem makes a viciously simple generalization. Only a 
year or two later he has shifted his point of view, and 
proclaims that, far from the church’s being a moral in- 
spiration to all its humble followers, any peasant, when 
once the moral sentimeat is awakened within him, turns 
from it to one of the dissenting bodies.f To establish a 

• Anna Karenin: pfirl v. ch. 19. 

t Critique Dogmatic Theology (Condosion): see p. 2S0. 
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dichotomy like Tolstoy's as a basis for religious life in 
America would be yet more futile. 

Tolstoy is not disturbed by his own scepticism with 
regard to God, but by his own conviction of the metin- 
inglessness of life. The existence of God, Kant has satis- 
fied him, cannot be proved by the argument from cause; 
hence the pessimistic outcome of all reasoning as to the 
causal, temporal, spatial universe. He becomes satis- 
fied of the existence of God through his awakened moral 
sense. One may suspect that he was influenced here — 
though in his Conjesaion (ch. 12) he seems to imply the 
contrary — ^by Kant’s doctrine of the immsinent, un- 
derived moral sense, and the proof of God from it. His 
divining of God’s existence through human need of it 
is valid if this part of Kant’s doctrine is valid; it falls 
to the ground with it. For Kant’s reasoning again rests 
on a dichotomy between feeling and intellect tliat can- 
not be accepted; the moral sense is no more indepen- 
dent of time, space, and causajity than is tlie intellect. 
Once having become convinced of God’s existence, Tol- 
stoy does not reason upon it, for reasoning, he feels, 
simply removes him from God. Laying aside any at- 
tempt at theology, and paying small attention to meta- 
physics, he devotes his energy to constructing a S3^tem 
of practical ethics, and to applying that system to the 
solution of social questions. On pragmatic groimds he 
may be justified in his rejection of a strictly logical 
foundation for his system. Tolstoy’s system can be 
justified, if at all, only by the contention that it works 
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well in actual practice: it is not a strictly logical system 
of 2)liilosoi3liy, nor a system of social ethics, developed 
by observation of the world about him, but a religious 
system of personal morality, founded on man’s instinc- 
tive moral sense and having as its aim the guidance 
of his practical life. 

On tlie development of this religious system Tolstoy 
labored with whole-souled devotion. Beginning work 
towards the close of 1879, by tlie end of 1881 he had pro- 
duced his Criiiqm of Dogmatie Theology and his Harmony 
and Translaiion of the Four Gospels. In his preface to 
the Harmony he speaks of the “concentrated, continually 
ecstatic siiiritual tension that I experienced in the course 
of all this long work.” A tutor in his household, Vasily 
Ivanovich Alekseyev, a former revolutionist, made an 
abridgment of the Harmony, which, with some revision 
by Tolstoy himself, was published under tlie title, A Short 
ExposHian of the Gospel. In 1883 Tolstoy composed a 
summary of his creed, in half-autobiographical form, 
to which he gave tlie name My Religion. The doctrine 
contained in these books forms a single system, that 
by which most readers the world over have judged 
Tolstoy’s thought. They too often forget that this 
system is not consistent either with Tolstoy’s view of 
life in his earlier period, when he wrote his great novels, 
nor with some of his teachings in his latest years, after 
the composition of My Religion. During the years of 
storm and stress which we have just reviewed, in the 
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course of wMch he ihi'evv ofiE his former caste prejudices 
aJid became a lover of all humanity, Tolstoy developed a 
system of thought that seemed to him consistent as well 
as convincing. But in truth it still contained elements 
of compromise. As he grew older Tolstoy became more 
rigidly consistent in his point of view and rejected posi- 
tions that he had previously maintained with stirring 
eloquence. 

The Critique of Dogmaiie Theology is tlie least interest- 
ing of all Tolstoy’s writings. Tolstoy takes a manual 
of dogmatic theology by Makaiy, Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow, and proceeds to analyze its doctrines, following its 
arrangement from chapter to chapter. He is thus busy 
with theology, in which he has small interest, instead of 
with ethics, on which he writes with understanding and 
fervor, and he is engaged in mere destruction instead of 
in building up a system of his own. The theology of the 
Russian Orthodox Church differs only in details from 
that of the Roman Catholics or from that of evangelical 
Protestants: there are the same teachings of the Trinity, 
the miraculous birth of Christ, his taking upon himself 
the sins of the world, his redemption of mankind and 
resurrection, and of salvation by faith in him. Against 
all this Tolstoy tilts with a crusader’s fmy. He will make 
an impression upon but few readers. To some he will 
seem to be attacking doctrines that have utterly lost 
their hold on thinking men, and which should be passed 
over with silent contempt or studied as relics of a bygone 
stage of thought, like the Homeric theology; to others 
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he will seem a blasphemous foe of a great church, which 
preserves intact a body of doctrine that needs only 
spiritual interpretation in order to guide men today as 
it has done for nearly two thousand years. In Ihe ai’dor 
of his invective one musses the concrete illustrations, the 
shrewd humor, the direct connection with actual life 
that make Tolstoy’s other didactic writings so powerful. 
But in his Conclusion Tolstoy rises to sudden eloquence: 

I remember when I did not yet doubt tlie teaching of the 
church and was reading the Gospel, the words: “Blasphemy 
against the Son of Man shall be forgiven you, but blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost sliall not be forgiven, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come”* — could in no way un- 
derstand those words. 

Now they, those words, are too terribly clear to me. Here 
it is, that blaspliemy against the Holy Ghost, wliich shall not 
be forgiven, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come. 

That blasphemy is the horrible teaching of the church, the 
foundation of which is the teaching about the church. 

The Orthodox Church? 

I can now connect with this word no other concept than 
that of several imshorn men, very self-confident, deluded, 
and iU-educated, in silk and velvet, with diamond ponagias, 
called bishops and metropKilitans, and thousands of other un- 
shorn men, who are in the most crude, slavish servility to these 
dozens of men, and who ate occupied, imder the pretext of 
performing certain sacraments, in cheating and fleecing the 
people. How can 1 believe in t.hiH church, and believe in it 
* Loosely quoted from Matthew xii, 31, 32. 
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when to the deepest questions of man about his soul it replies 
with pitiable deceptions and stupidities, and moreover main- 
tains that no one must dare reply otherwise to those questions, 
that in all that forms the moat precious part of my life I must 
not dare be guided by anything else tliaii by what it points 
outP The color of my trousers I may choose, my wife I may 
choose according to my taste, but as to the rest, the very 
thing in which I feel myself a man, os to all tliat I must lake 
counsel of them, of those idle, deceiving and ignorant men. 
In my life, in the sanctuary of my soul, my guide is a pastor, 
my parish priest, a befooled, illiterate lad discharged from 
the seminary, or a drunken old man whose only care is to 
gather In as many eggs and kopeks as he can. They bid that 
in prayer the deacon should half the time shout “many years ” 
for the ortho<loz, pious harlot Catlierine 11, or for the most 
pious Peter, the robber and murderer, who mocked at the 
Gospel, and I must pray thus. They bid me curse and bittn 
and hong my brothers, and I must follow their example in 
shouting anathema. These people bid 'me regard my brothers 
as accursed, and I must shout anathema. They bid me come 
drink wine from a spoon and swear that it is not wine but the 
body and the blood, and I must do so. 

But this is horrible! 

It would be horrible if it were possible. But in fact it does 
not occur, but not because they hove weakened in their de- 
mands; they still yeU anathema at whom they are bidden to, 
and “many years” at whom they are likewise bidden to — ^but 
in fact for a long, long time nobody has been heeding them. 

We, experienced and educated people (I remember my thirty 
years outside the faith), do not even despise them; we simply 
pay no attention to them, do not even have the curiosity to 
know what they are doino and writing and saying. A priest 
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has come^give him half a ruble. A church has been built for 
vanity’s sake — consecrate it, call in a long-maned arch-priest, 
and give him a hundred. The common people pay still less 
attention to them. In the week before Lent we must eat 
pancakes, and in Passion Week prepare for Communion; but 
if a question of the soul arises for us we resort to wise and 
learned thinkers, to their books, or Lo the lives of the saints, 
but not to the priests; and the men of the people, os soon as 
religious feeling is awakened within them, joux tlie dissenters, 
the Stundists, or the Molokanc. So tlrnl the priests have 
long since been performing the service for tlicmselvcs, and for 
feeble-minded folk, rascals, and women. Evidently they will 
soon be instructing in life only one another. 

One can understand that the Russian Church, once 
Tolstoy’s teaching had become famous, could hai'dly. 
do otherwise than publicly proclaim him no longer a 
member of its flock. It is a wonder that it took that 
action only in 1901. 

This book was the last which the Coimtess Tolstoy 
copied for her husband.* Her influence was always 
exerted towards modifying his more drastic expressions, 
and in the first edition of the Cnliquo the final para- 
graphs quoted above do not appear; they are printed 
in the edition published by Chertkdv in England in 1903. 
Seginning with tlie Confession, nearly all of Tolstoy’s 
religious and moral writings were prohibited in Russia 
by the censorship, and were issued in Switzerland, 
England, and Germany. 

*Ksyuiim, The Departure of Tolstoy (St. Fotersbur", 1911), p. 38. 
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From tlie Critique one turns with a certain relief to 
the Harmony and Translation of the Four Gospels. Now 
that he has refuted the false doctrines of the church, 
Tolstoy seeks to learn in what the ti'ue teaching of Jesus 
consists. He studies the Greek teset of the Gospels in 
the spirit of a Protestant theologian, making a revised 
translation, seeking to explain inconsistencies, and cast- 
ing aside as interpolations passages that contradict the 
spirit of Christ. The Greek text, the Russian accepted 
version, and Tolstoy’s own rendering are printed in 
parallel columns, after which follows Tolstoy’s commen- 
tary, with frequent quotations from other inteipreters 
and refutation of them. 

Tolstoy’s attitude towards the Gospels is logically 
indefensible. His doctrine of the deity is so vague that 
he cannot be regarded as believing in a personal God. 
Later, in his Journal for July, 1896, he wrote directly: 
"I even know as a matter of fact that He is not personal, 
because the personal is finite and God is infinite.” * 
Towards Christ he takes a position like that of Unita- 
rians or agnostics: Christ was for him a man like other 
men, a great teacher of religion. He never says directly 
that Jesus was inspired or infallible, and yet he assumes 
for his teaching an infallibility that he does not assert. 
When he has once determined to his own satisfaction 
the original teaching of Jesus, he accepts it with reverent 
faith. Taking as his foundation the simplest and most 

* Thejfotirnol of Leo Tolstoy, 189B-1899, translated by Strmulw 
(New York, 1917): p. 67, 
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intelligible portions of the text, he interprets the rest 
in accord with them. Passages that seem to him false 
or hopelessly obscure he either rejects as interpolations 
or boldly alters, sometimes, though not always, fortify- 
ing himself by the comparison of manuscripts or by 
the use of the lexicon. All the miracles, including the 
crowning miracle of the resurrection, he casts aside as 
useless and injurious to the correct understanding of the 
teaching. The falsity of the story of the resurrection, 
he tells us, is shown by the fact tliat the narrators could 
not moke Christ say anything worth while after he rose 
from the dead. The truth of the narrative of his life 
is attested by the words of his message.* This is the 
Protestant attitude run mad, individual liberty of in- 
terpretation carried to its farthest extreme, wliile still 
the dogma of infallibility lurks in the background. A 
scientific critic will seek to determine the real teaclung 
of the Gospels, feeling at liberty to reject it when he 
has found it. In contrast to this, Tolstoy’s method re- 
sults in the development of his own thought rather 
than in the discovery of the true teaching of Jesus. 

The origin of Tolstoy’s attitude is obvious. Certain 
parts of the Gospels have appealed to him from his 
cliildhood, as utterances of the deepest truth, corre- 
sponding to his own heartfelt demands. Confronted by 
the soul problem before him, he feels that thorough study 
of the book containing these utterances will yield him 
fuller comprehension of them. But he fails to see that 
♦ Uarmony, ch. 18, 
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his study is really throwing light on his own system, 
and only secondarily on that of the Gospels. From 
one point of view his book is the product of misdirected 
energy; from another it is a monument of keen intel- 
lectual labor, in which we see the processes that led to 
the building of a great religious classic in My Religion, 

Two examples of Tolstoy’s methods of interpretation 
must suffice. Tolstoy’s fundamental problem, as stated 
in his Confession, has been to find an explanation of the 
riddle of life; some faith that will give a meaning to his 
futile existence. The author of the Fourth Gospel has 
understood his difficulty. For the opening words of 
that Gospel; “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in tlie beginning with God’* — ^become in Tolstoy’s 
version: “The understanding of life became the be- 
ginning [or, first principle] of all. And the understanding 
of life took the place of God. And this understand- 
ing of hfe became God. It became the beginning of all 
in place of God.” God is a concept infinitely above 
man’s comprehension, and is replaced for him by a true 
knowledge of life. Surely the imhistorical and personal 
interpretation of scripture can go no farther than this! 
Biblical scholars may have a right to scornful laughter. 
And yet there is something -vrinning and pathetic, even 
inspiring, in Tolstoy’s struggles with a mystic text 
which he forces to correspond with his own spiritual 
history. 

Jesus said to men, “Love your enemies,” ’Ayavare rws 
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kxOpoiiQ ipuv. In Greek there are two words for en- 
emy, one meaning a public foe and the other a per- 
sonal enemy; the latter is used in this case. The 
saying has been generally interpreted as a command to 
have no hostile feelings, to love men who do evil to us. 
But the literal-minded Tolstoy exclaims (in My Religim, 
ch. 6): “To love one’s enemies? This was something 
impossible. This was one of those fine sayings which 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as an indication of 
an unattainable moral ideal. This was either too much 
or nothing at all. It is possible not to injure one’s 
enemy, but to love him is impossible.” Christ could not 
have prescribed the impossible. The escape is obvious; 
the enemy meant in the text is a public enemy, a man 
of another race. One should love all men alike, making 
no difference between Russians and French, English, or 
Germans. To such an ideal Tolstoy felt that he might 
attain; hence he made no comment on the philological 
objections to his interpretation. Characteristically 
enough, Tolstoy abandoned this position with advancing 
years. In March, 1891, he wrote in a private letter 
(to Rakhmanov): “Do not think that I defend my 
former point of view, expressed in My Religim. I not 
only do not defend it, but I rejoice that we have out- 
lived it.”* He now tells us that one element of per- 
fection is to have no enemies — ^the conventional inter- 
pretation of the passage — ^and doing good to one’s enemies 
is one stage of progress towards it. 

*laUn viMeetti by Scryiyenko (Moscow, 1910) ; vol. I, p. *00, 
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Similarly Tolstoy came to see that the truth of his 
own doctrine was in no way dependent on the historical 
existence of Jesus. As early as 1882 he wrote: “It now 
seems to me that if Christ and his teaching had never 
existed, I should myself have discovered this truth, so 
clear and simple does it now appear to me.”* He viTOle 
to Biiyukov, in 1899, that the supposition that Christ 
never existed was “like the destruction of the last 
outskirts opposed to the enemies’ attack, in order that 
the fortress (the moral teaching of goodness, which 
flows, not from any one source in time or space, but 
from the whole spiritual life of humanity in its entirety) 
may remain impregnable.”t speaks with 

assurance: 

The teaching of Jesus is for me only one of the beautiful 
religious teachings that we have received from Egyptian, 
Jewish, Hindu, Chinese, and Greek antiquity. The two great 
principles of Jesus: the love of God, that is to say of absolute 
perfection; and the love of one’s neighbor, that is to say of all 
men without any distinction whatever, liave been preached 
by all the sages of the world: Erishna, Buddha, Lao-tsze, 
Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Marcus AureHus, 
and, among the modems, Rousseau, Pascal, Kant, Emerson, 
Channing, and many others. Religious and moral truth is 
always and everywhere the same. ... 1 have no predilec* 
tion for Christianity. If I have been particularly interested 
by the teachings of Jesus, it is because, first, I was bom and 

* Letter to N. N.: On NonfReeistance to EeS hy 
t Maude; Tolstoy aai Bis PnUms, p. 809; cf. ^ovumst, tr. StniR* 
shy, p. S81. 
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have lived among Christians; and, second, I have found 
great spiritual joy in separating the pure teaching from the 
surprising falsifications made by the churches.* 

In My Religion Tolstoy gives the results of his study 
of the Gospels in short, pithy form, with personal illus- 
trations that show the novelist’s power. The system 
that he develops is simple on the side of theology, and 
almost equally so on that of ethics. 

Tolstoy’s theology may be dismissed briefly. God 
Tolstoy never seeks to define; God exists, but is un- 
knowable except as the source of faith. More positive is 
Tolstoy’s altitude on the second great dogma of Chris- 
tianity, one held so univeisally that it is felt by many 
to be synonymous with faith of any sort, the belief in 
immortality. This Tolstoy directly and emphatically 
repudiates: 

The idea of a future personal life came to us not from the 
Hebrew teaching and not from llie teaching of Christ. It en- 
tered into the church teaching from absolutely different 
sources. However strange it may appear, it is impossible not 
to say that the belief in a future life is a very low and crude 
conception, founded on a confusion of sleep with death, 
and peculiar to all savage peoples, and that the Hebrew 
teaching, not to speak of the Christian, stood immeasurably 
above it. We are so convinced that this superstition is some- 
thing very elevated, that with great seriousness we try to prove 
the superiority of our teaching over others by the very fact 

* Quoted by RoUand (ch. 10) from a letter to the painter Jon 
Styko, printed in la TUosoyhe, Jan. 10, 1911. 
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that we hold this superstition, while others, like the Chinese 
and the Indians, do not hold it . — [My Religion, ch. S.] 

The true eternal Efe is that which each man receives 
through the understanding of life which is the bepnning 
of all. “ Christ contrasts with the personal life not the 
life beyond the grave, but the general life, connected 
with the present, past, and future life of all humanity — 
the life of the Son of Man.”* “All the teaching of Jesus 
consists in this, that his disciples, understanding the 
phantasmal quality of the personal life, should renounce 
it and transfer it into the life of all humanity, into the 
life of the Son of Man. But the teaching of the immor- 
tality of the personal soul not only docs not summon 
one to renounce his personal life, but forever confirms 
this personality.”* “ To all men is given the possibility 
of true life. He who wishes takes it; he who does not 
wish does not take it. He who receives true life has it; 
and it is not exactly the same for all, but to it there can- 
not be applied oiu* concepts greater and smaller, earlier 
and later. It is outside the categories of space, time, 
and causality, they would say in philosophic language.” f 
"The Kingdom of Heaven is outside time and space; it 
is within you, in your present life.”t For this life 
death has no meaning; it cannot be destroyed by carnal 
death. “For God there is no time; and therefore, 
uniting with God, man escapes from time, consequently 
from death.” t 

*My ReUgioii, ch. 8. f Sammy, ch. 8. | Ibid„ ch. 9. ' 
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One may surmise that Tolstoy, unable to accept the 
popular doctrine of the future life, which he cannot 
justify by reason, builds up his own view on the basis 
of Kant’s conception that the moral principle is inde- 
pendent of space and time. This view he later elabo- 
rated in his most important metaphysical book, On Life 
(1887), in which he strives to show the extra-spatial and 
extra-temporal nature of the regenerate life. His 
reasoning is not such as would be accepted by a Kantian; 
into it he blends elements that he probably derived from 
Plato.* His leading thought is of the dual nature of 
human life, which is divided into animal, carnal, per- 
sonal life on the one hand, and the life of reason on the 
other. The carnal, personal existence is not real life 
{On lAfe, ch. 8). “True life man knows within himself 
as a striving for the good, attainable by the subjection 
of his animal personality to Hie law of reason” (ch. 14). 
“Reason itseK cannot be defined, and we have no need 
to define it, because we not only know it, but know 
nothing but reason” (ch. 10); that is, the foundation 
of the moral life is immediate, inborn knowledge. This 
rational life “is manifested in time and space, but is 
defined not by temporal and spatial conditions, but only 
by the degree of subjection of the animal personality 
to reason. To define life by temporal and spatial con- 
ditions is like defining the height of an object by its 

*The problem of Tolstoy’s indebtedness to formal philosophy is 
important, and has not, so far as the writer knows, been discussed 
wi& any thoroughness. This book can do no more than indicate its 

,i«"* ''•pni'A 
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length and breadth” (ch. 14). “The renunciation of 
the good of personality is . . . the indispensable condition 
of the life of man ” (ch. 15). Yet personality itself for a 
rational man is the indispensable condition of life. 
“One shoidd not renounce personality, but renounce 
the good of personality and cease to recognize personal- 
ity as life” (ch. 21). No man’s life vanishes through 
his corporeal death; it lives on in the memory of him, in 
his influence on other men. “My special relation to 
the world was established not in this life and began not 
with my body and not with a series of stages of conscious- 
ness in Lime ” (ch. 28) . “ Christ died very long ago, and his 
carnal existence was short, and wc have no clear idea of his 
carnal personality, but the force of his rationally-loving 
life, his relation to the world — no one else’s — acts till this 
veiy time on millions of men who receive into themselves 
this relation of his to the world and live by it” (ch. 31). 

This true meaning of life Tolstoy defends against the 
Pharisees and the Scribes, that is, against churchmen 
and materialistic scientists. The former 

profess in words the teachings of those enlighteners of hu- 
manity, in whose traditions tliey were educated; but, not 
imderstanding their rational sense, they turn these teachings 
into supernatural revelations of the past and future life of men 
and require only the performance of ceremonies. This is the 
teaching of the Pharisees in the broadest sense of the term, 
that is, of men who teach that a life in itself irrational may be 
set right by faitli in another life, acquired by performance of 
c'*reTnoni“<(. 
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Others, not recognizing the possibility of any other life than 
the visible life, deny all marvels and aU that is supernatural 
and bohlly maintain that the life of man is naught else than 
his bodily existence from birth to death. This is the leach- 
ing of the Scribes, of men who teach that m the life of 
man as an animal there is nothing irrational. — [On Lije, 
ch. g.] 

Tolstoy’s rejection of personal immortality was a 
passing phase of liis thought, though a very important 
one. Before his religious conversion he had at least 
a flickering belief in it. In 1859 he had written to his 
cousin that during his life in the Caucasus (1851-53) he 
had "found out that immortality exists, that love exists, 
and that one must live for others in order to be eternally 
happy.”* In 1866 he had again written to her: “I 
now know that I have a soul that is immortal (at least 
I often think that I know it), and I know that God 
exists.” t And in his latest years he seems to have come 
to a firm faith in it. Passages in his Journal, from 
November, 1897, to February, 1898, show, to be sure, 
that he had not yet attained such a faith. % But in May, 
1898, he wrote to his wife; 

I rode home through Turgenev’s wood. . . . And I thought, 
as I think continually, of death. And it became so clear 
to me that it will be jiist as good, though in a different way, 

* Correspondence imth Ihe Countess A. A. Tolstoy, p. 131; compare p. 
16, above. 

t Ibid., p. 210, 

i The Journal of Leo Tolstoy, 1805-1809, translated by Strunsky 
(New York, 1017); pp. 168, 189, 205. 
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on the other side of death, and I could understand why the 
Jews represented paradise as a garflen. The purest joy is 
the joy of nature. It was clear to me that there it will be 
just as good — ^no, better. I tried to call forth in myself doubt of 
the otlicr life, such as I used to have, and I could not as I 
could before, but I could call forth confidence within me. — 
[Letters to Wife, p. 54S.] 

And in his Course of Reading, which he compiled in the 
last years of his life, he writes boldly: “Only he can 
disbelieve in immortality who has never seriously thought 
of death.”* 

The vital part of Tolstoy’s teaching is, however, not 
his theology or his metaphysics, but Iris ethics. Heading 
the Gospels, he discovered that the central doctrine of 
Christ was contained in the precept: “I say unto you, 
That ye resist not evil ” (Matthew v, 39) , When he read 
the Sermon on the Mount with a Jewish rabbi, the rabbi 
could cite for all sayings of Jesus parallels in the Old 
Testament oi* in the Talmud. “But when we came to 
the verse about non-resistance to evil, he did not say, 
‘This is also in the Talmud,’ but only asked me with a 
sneer: ‘And do tlie Christians observe this? Do they 
turn the other cheek?’ I had nothing to reply, 
the more so since I knew that at this very time the 
Christians were not only not turning the cheek, but 
beating the Jews on the cheek turned towards 
thera.”t 

This rejected teaching Tolstoy made the corner-stone 

* Course o/ Reading (Moscow, 1910): 1, 117. ^My Religion, ch. 2, 
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of his edifice. Starting from it, he reduced the Sermon 
on the Mount to five corainandmcnts: 

1. Be not angry. Live in peace with all men; never 
regard your anger at men as just. 

2. Do not make for yourself a sport of the lust of 
sex relations: let every man have a wife, and the wife 
a husband; and let the husband have one wife, and the 
wife one husbruid. And under no pretext must they 
violate the carnal union with each other. 

3. Swear not at all. Never take oath to any man in 
any matter. Every oath is required from men for evil. 

4. Besist not evil by force. Do not reply to violence 
by violence: if they strike you, endure it; if they force 
you to work, work; if they wish to take from you what 
we regard as our own, give it up. 

5. Love all men alike, making no distinction of races 
and peoples; recognize neither kings nor kingdoms. 

Of these commandments the first pertains to man 
alone with himself in his heart; the second to his rela- 
tions with woman, to the family; the third to man in 
his private worldly relations with other men; the fourth 
to the relations of man to his own state and its laws; 
the fifth to his relations with all humanity, to men of 
other nations.* 

In these rules there is not at first sight anything 
startling; they are much like what each of us has learned 
at his mother’s knee. The trouble comes in Tolstoy’s 
drastic application of those principles, which he clearly 
* My Religion, ch. 6; Harmony, ch. 4. 
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sees will destroy aU human society as at present or- 
ganized. A man who will take no oaths, that is, who 
will not submit his will to that of another, who will 
not resist evil by force, and who loves all nations equal- 
ly, can obviously lake no part in war, whether as officer 
or private. Just as obviously, he can take no part in 
the state administration, as judge or member of a jury. 
Furthermore, he can hold no property, since force is 
required to defend this from others: 

Tills faith 1ms changed my estimate of what is good and 
what is bad and low. All that formerly seemed to me good 
and high — ^riches, property of every sort, honor, the con- 
sciousness of one’s own dignity and rights — all tliis now has 
become bad and low; and all that seemed to me bad and low — 
work for others, poverty, humiliation, renunciation of all 
properly and all rights — ^has become good and high in my eyes. 
If now in a moment of forgetfulness I may be so far carried 
away as to use violence for the defense of myself or others or 
of my own properly or that of others, I can no longer calmly 
and consciously serve that temptation, which destroys my- 
self and other men. I cannot acquire properly; I cannot use 
violence of any sort against any manner of man, with the 
exception of a child, and then only to save him from some 
evil that hangs over him; I cannot take part in any activity 
of the authorities having as its aim the defense of men and their 
property by violence; I can be neither a judge nor one sharing 
in court duties; I cannot be an executive or one sharing in an 
executive position; I cannot contribute to having others 
take part in courts and executive positions . — [Mjf Religion, du 
12J 
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Under Tolstoy’s system a faitliful Clirisllan must 
become a beggar, a pious mendicant. Tolstoy sees this 
consequence with perfect clearness, staling in his Har- 
mony (ch. 4) that “only the beggar and the wanderer 
can enter into the Kingdom of God.” This conclusion 
was in accord with the whole tendency of his religious 
thought. We have already noted in his first work, 
Childhood, his admiration for the half-witted pilgrim 
Grisha.* In a letter to Strakhov of 1877 he writes: 
“If I were alone, I should not be a monk, I sljould be a 
pious mendicant; that is, I sliouid prize nothing in life 
and should do no one harm.”t In his ijosthumous 
drama. The Light Shineth in Darkness, written in 1900- 
02, he makes his double Sarynlsov exclaim, near the 
close of the play: “Humility, pious mendicancy. Yes, 
if I could only rise to it !” And his final flight from home, 
at the age of eighty-two, was beyond doubt an attempt 
to realize this ideal. 

In My Religion Tolstoy makes prominent this ideal 
of pious mendicancy, the same that inspired the friars 
of medieval times. But here, since he is no longer lay- 
ing down abstract principles, as in the Harmony, but a 
practical guide for daily life, he involuntarily introduces 
elements of compromise, pronouncing “work, physical 
work that gives appetite and sound, refrosliing sleep,” 
and the family, to be “undoubted conditions” of human 
happiness.t The same point of view, as we shall see 
later, will be emphasized in What Shall We Do Then? 

* Page 20, above, f Biiyuk6v: II, 304. J My Religion, ch. 10. 
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(1SS6;. Now work is not llie most prominent charac- 
teristic of pious mendicants, and family life is incon- 
sistent with their aims. The family ideal, one may say, 
represents a survival, a dearly loved survival, of Tol- 
stoy’s worldly period, which at last he will be obliged 
to cast aside as inconsistent rrith his ascetic system. 

Thus the wealthy aristocrat Tolstoy has developed 
on the basis of the Gospels a system of ethics that is 
thoroughly anarchistic, destructive of all organized 
society. Eegarding Christianity as fundamentaUy a 
simple code of moral rules, he pours out his scorn upon 
St. Paul, the first corrupter of Christianity, “who did 
not know the ethical teaching expressed in the Gospel 
of Matthew, and who preached a metaphysico-cabalistic 
theory foreign to Christ.” The proce.ss of degeneration 
was completed in the time of Constantine, “when it 
was found possible to dress the whole heathen mode of 
life, without change, in Christian garments, and thereby 
recognize it as Cloristian.”* So Tolstoy Joins the group 
of fervent spirits who through the ages have denounced 
the donation of Constantine. 

Such is Tolstoy’s religious and moral system. One 
is at once led to inquire how far his writings are of 
value as an exposition of the real teaching of Jesus, as 
embodied in the Gospels. However unscientific his 
method of study, his insight may of course have led him 
to correct results. In theology, the two great doctrines 
of the Gospels are that of the personal fatherhood of 
* My Bdigim, db. 11. 
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God, and that of personal ImuiorLalily. The second of 
these Tolstoy rejects, exercising his utmost ingenuity in 
reading it out of the text; the first he accepts in a nerve- 
less, attenuated form, as the result of the moral teach- 
ing of Jesus rather than tlie source of it. 

But with Tolstoy’s ethical system tlie case is different. 
Though he felt himself to be the discoverer and restorer 
of the true teaching of Jesus, Tolstoy was here treading 
on ground often trodden by other reformers. His 
teachings are similar in their essentials to those of the 
Bohemian Bretliren in the fifteenth century, and of tlie 
English Quakers in the seventeenth, and, most iinpoi'- 
tant, to those of the Dukhobors and other Russian peas- 
ant sects in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
We may even say that the wide acceptance of the doc- 
trine of non-resistance in Russia during the present 
ci'isis is probably due less to tlie influence of Tolstoy 
than to that of less famous teachers. To such ideas 
the Russian common folk lend a willing car; and tlie 
Russian common folk, one ©innot too often repeat, were 
a primaiy source of inspiration for Tolstoy. Furtlier- 
morc, all of the sects that have been mentioned, including 
the Russian, were inspired directly by the Gospels, the 
precepts of which their members endeavored to carry 
out in their daity lives. And the interpretation was in 
each case just. 

Whether the teaching of Jesus was itself a sound and 
final system of ethics is a different question. Let us 
listen to a modern biblical scholar, whose estimate of the 
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nature of Jesus’ teaching, if not of its universal validity, 
is the same as Tolstoy’s: 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that there are two aspects 
of ethical leaching. The first is that with which in modern 
times we are so familiar, the teaching which says that the first 
thing a man has to do is to he a good citizen. This is the 
world-affirming ethic wliich .says tljat Lius world as we have it 
is God's world. That is a perfectly true statement: We 
are put here to work, and if we scorn society, and do not do 
our fair share, wc are shirking tlic responsibility which has 
been put upon our shoulders. Therefore it is our duty to take 
part in all such things as social, imlitical, and national dutie.s 
(which may not appeal to us very much in themselves), be- 
cause they are the things wiiich we m-e put here to do. 

But tliere is also another kind of ethical teaching — ^the 
teaching which denies the world; which says that these 
.social and national claims are doubtless valid, but there is 
sumelliing beyond them all, and n man is more than a good 
citizen. There arc limes when he has the right and the duty 
not to be hurrying about, and busily doing something, but 
rather to go aside and Ihink about the meaning of life. There 
come times when he will not even be able to do his work in 
the world properly, it he do not throw aside the world altogether 
for a moment, and stand apart from the hurry and toil of life 
as it is now, to ask himself wliat he will do in the end thereof. 
This is the world-renouncing ethic which says that, although 
many possessions and wide interests enable a man not only to 
enjoy life, but also to do much good to other people, if he be 
not able at times to throw off all their daims he becomes the 
slave of his own surroundings. 

$tated in terms of modern life, it reminds ns that aIthouf>h 
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it be true that society, so far as we can see, is permanent, and 
that the world is not speedily coming to an end by means of 
some dramatic cataclysm, it is nevertheless true tljat we 
personally are coming to an end, so far us the world or society 
is concerned, witliin a period wliich, after all, cannot be so 
very long. And, stated in the terms of ancient Jewish life, 
it is this ethic which is presented most vividly and most 
strongly in just those parts of the New Testament which 
represent the teacliing of Jesus when he and his liearers were 
looking at life under the influence of the eschatological expec- 
tation. 

The effect of tliat expectation ■was to hide almost entirely 
the more obvious duties of a “world-affirming ethic” in 
<iaily life, but in the darkness thus induced some of the eternal 
lights shone out, as the stars during an eclipse, — [Kirsopp 
Lake, The Siewardship of Faith (New York: Putnam, 1015) 
pp. 37-40.] 

Jesus, like other Jews of his time, thought that the 
present state of the Avorld was transitory, soon to pass 
away and to give place to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Hence his leaching gave no place to state duties and 
taught primarily preparation for a better world to come; 
it was emphatically world-renouncing. This etliic, 
untenable as an all-including system, nevertheless puts 
in clearer light certain spiritual values that are apt to be 
smothered by oitr own complacent world-affirming 
ethic. Herein lies the great value of Tolstoy as a moral 
and social teacher, that he interprets the world-renounc- 
ing ethic of Jesus in terms of modern life. His pe- 
fiiliarity js tha^ he upholds so poiverfi^lly this ethic whije 
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denying or neglecting the tlieological beliefs that lay 
back of it. Witli him a pessiiui.stic emphasis on the ills 
of the present social world talces the place of confidence 
in a world to come; yet his emphasis on inward .spuitual 
blessedness is the same as that of Jesus. 

That the Gospels were a source of Tolstoy’s ethical 
sy.stem we may admit, and that his use of them was 
sound and logical. But whether they were the only 
source of his .sy.stem, oi' even the real starting point of 
it, may be doubted. Tolstoy’s developed system is in 
thorough accord with the temperamental tendencies 
that he had shown all through lus life. Its roots may 
be defined as individualism, a dislike of citulization and 
a Rousseau-like passion for a retimn to nature, pessimism, 
asceticism, and — love. 

The intense individualism of Tolstoy’s temperament, 
as shown both in his life and in his works of fiction, 
has already been amply emphasized. Tolstoy disliked 
public activity, resisted mass movements, instinctively 
swam against the stream. His philosophy of history 
in War and Peace has for its foundation the futility of 
outward effort, while he regards the perfecting of one’s 
inward character as the true aim of man. So in his 
ethical system individual perfection, in whatever that 
may consist, is at first all with which he is concerned. 
Man must shape his conduct by the inward fight that 
is given him and let the results take care of themselves, 
Cbip^ch and state, Tolstojjr sees, will be destroyed bjr tlie 
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adoption of his teaching, but in chinrch and state he is 
not interested. It is only later that, in What Shall We 
Do Therif, he formulates the new order of society to 
which his system will lead. 

Formerly Tolstoy had preferred barbarism to civiliza- 
tion (as in The Cossacks), or had glorified the life of 
toiling field laborers in opposition to that of luxurious 
aristoci'als (as in Anna Karenin), because civilized lux- 
ury enfeebles man and makes difficult his struggle with 
nature.* His position was that of Rousseau: it is too 
late to destroy civilization; we must try to mitigate its 
ills while preserving its finer sides. Rousseau, and 
Tolstoy following him, had weighed the bad sides of 
modern culture against its benefits, and had deplored its 
rise. Rousseau had seen the inconsistency between 
patriotism and the Christianity of the Gospels: one 
cannot be a good Christian and a good soldier. But so 
convinced was he of the necessity for state organization 
that he banished Christianity from his ideal community 
and replaced it by a sort of official deism, with reverence 
for the laws as a cardinal doctrine. With this state 
religion individual Christianity must make its peace as 
best it may. Now, after his religious conversion, Tolstoy 
sees the same dilemma, and forthwith sacrifices the 
state, since it is necessarily inconsistent with Christianity; 
patriotism, which leads to violence and war, becomes a 
cardinal sin. Now he sees the chief evil of civilization 
in the fact that it forces a man to exploit the labor 
* Behis: Itminiaaences^ ch. 6, 
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of his fellow men, since ■without such exploilalion riches 
and idle ease are impossible. 

Of his own despair and pessimism Tolstoy tells us 
eloquently in his Confession; we may judge of it in- 
directly by his long devotion to Schopenhauer. Yet 
Tolstoy’s pessimism was after all superficial; it was a 
deepening of Rousseau’s dislike for modern society, com- 
bined with personal discouragement at his own failure 
to solve the riddle of existence. But in his view of 
human nature Tolstoy was never a thorough pessimist; 
he never lost faith in the optimism of his earlier master 
Rous.seau. Pessimism is a belief that the non-existence 
of the universe would be preferable to its existence. 
Such a belief steals into our minds as we read the novels 
of Hardy or the tales of Guy de Maupassant. The 
offence lies not in the portrayal of sin and shame, but 
in the denial of any possibility of improvement or in the 
negation of all standards of right and ■wrong. Tolstoy’s 
joy in the beauty of the world, his delight in physical 
strength and vigor, and his confidence in the possibility 
of moral progress, exclude any such tone from his novels 
pre^vious to his religious conversion. War and Peace 
and Anna Karenin are books wherein " all noble lords and 
ladies” “shall find many joyous and pleasant histories 
and noble and renowned acts of humanity, gentleness, 
and chivalry. For herein may be seen noble ohivahy, 
courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, friend- 
ship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, sin. Do after 
the good, and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to 
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good fame and renommee.”* And, unlike Malory, 
Tolstoy is so convincing in his picture of this checker- 
board world that “all noble lords and ladies” find them- 
selves constrained "to give faith and belief that all is 
true that is contained herein.” The vital force that 
saved Tolstoy from suicide kept his picture of the world 
from becoming black and despairing. 

In the artistic work that followed Tolstoy’s religious 
conversion there is, as we shall see, a decided change of 
tone. The autlior’s altered point of view shows in his 
darker picture of the world as at present organized, 
whicli indeed would better perish and pass away. When 
pessimism has lost its hold on his philosophy it becomes 
more prominent in his fiction. From The Death of Ivan 
Ilyich, The Power of Darhneas, The Kreulzer Sonata, and 
Resurrection tlie former instinctive joy of life has van- 
ished, while the new gospel of love and hope is expressed 
only in a pale, ineffectual fashion. The artist and the 
preacher in Tolstoy never worked in perfect harmony. 

The ascetic element in Tolstoy’s thought may be 
detected even in his earliest novels. Though Tolstoy 
instinctively admires beauty and strength, when he 
begins to reason on conduct he preadies self-sacrifice, 
self-abnegation, self-limitation; each of his heroes, 
Olenin, Pierre Bezukhov, Levin, struggles upward by 
a process that contains distinct ascetic elements, though 
it may also contain elements of a quite different sort. 
Now, in his Harmony of the Gospels, when he proclaims 
’I’ Cftjftop’s prefi^w lo Mdory’s iforte pcirfhnr, 
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that all property is a hindrance to the moral life, and 
bids men be beggars and vagrants, he expresses the 
ascetic ideal with perfect distinctness: 

Jesus Christ nowhere birls us give to tlie poor in order 
tliat the poor may be well fed and content; he says tliat 
one should give all to the poor in order that he himself may 
be liappy. ... He bids us give up property only in order 
tliat it may not be an obstacle to life; and afterwards, when 
a man gives up liis property, he teaches tliat a man’.s 
happiness consists in pitying and loving men. — [Harmony, 
eh. 6.] 

Denial of the personal life, of the animal life of the 
body, is at the foundation of Tolstoy’s religious system. 
The distinction that he makes between the monk and 
the pious mendicant is only one of external form; the 
monk and the mendicant follow the same aim, the 
salvation of their own souls, and by essentially the same 
means. In a letter lo his wife (1898) he quotes 
with enthusiasm the following passage from a book 
that he has been iteading: "Luxury and efifeminacy 
hinder ■ the soul fi-om understanding itself. In the 
same way asceticism, the torturing of one's body, 
also hinders. In both cases man thinks of the body. 
But one must forget it.”* Yet it is so obvious that 
sincere forgetfulness of the body is itself a form of 
asceticism. 

Tolstoy himself always stoutly denied tliat.his teaching 
* fefferi to W^e, p. ^50, 
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was ascetic. The followiog passage, written in 1883, is 
characteristic: 

Some men, seeing in the teaching of Christ a teaching 
about tlie salvation of the soul for the sake of a crudely con- 
ceived eternal life, have withdrawn from the world, taking 
pains only about wliat tliey should do for tliemselves, how 
they should perfect themselv<s in solitude — ^which would be 
ridiculous were it not pitiable. And terrible efforts have been 
wasted by these men — and tJiere have been many of them — on 
what is impossible and stupid, on doing good for oneself in 
solitude, away from men. ... I love these people, but with 
all the strength of my soul I liate their teacliing. . . . Truth 
is only in that teaching which points out an activity, a life, 
which satisfies the needs of the soul, and which is at the same 
time a constant activity for the good of others . — [laUer to 
N, N.: On Non-Resistance to Evil by 

All this means that the ascetic element in his teaching, 
which in time will become more prominent, is as yet 
overshadowed by his ideal of service, of universal love. 

K asceticism be related to the reflective, intellectual 
side of Tolstoy, his ideal of love springs from the warm, 
emotional element in his personality. From his childhood 
Tolstoy was a man of passionate nature, constant in his 
affection for his brothers and kinsfolk, and later on he 
was equally constant in his devotion to his wife and 
children. He was a steadfast friend to a few chosen 
persons both in his own circle and among the common 
people, though his dedded opinions, and his pugnacious, 
pneompromising support of them, prevented him from 
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having many intellectual intimates. His aristocratic 
prejudices also hindered him Irom extending his personal 
ties. Now, under the influence of the Gospels, his w'hole 
nature softened, and from being a haughty noble he 
became an open-hearted lover of all humanity, ready 
to receive eacli and every visitor and converse with him 
on questions of the soul. His kind heart led him to assist 
any peasant in misery, whether by personal toil or by 
gifts of the money that he despised. Logic would have 
made him see that if property, and money in particular, 
is a sin, then to force goods on others leads tliem into 
sin; his emotions restrained him from that logical conse- 
quence. His family affection made him erect the same 
ideal for other men; later his asceticism will force him 
to tear down his own edifice. 

In My Religion (1884) Tolstoy makes most prominent 
the negative side of his teaching, the five prohibitions. 
But in his Preface to Bondarev’s Work, “On Labor for 
One’s Daily Bread,” written in the same year, he points 
out that "all Christ’s positive teaching of truth is ex- 
pressed in one phrase, ‘Love God and thy neighbor as 
thyself!”’ The five prohibitions are merely sign- 
posts erected to show man where he is likely to stray 
from the true path. And in his work On Life (1887) he 
lays all emphasis on love, which springs from the re- 
nunciation of the animal personality: 

Not in consequence of love for father, for son, for wife, 
for friends, for p'ood and dear people, os is ordinarily thought, 
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do men renounce their peraonafity, but only in conaequence 
of a conaciousneaa of the vanity of tlie existence of the per- 
sonality, of a consciousness of the impossibilitj' of its good; 
and tlierefore in consequence of renunciation of the life of 
personality man recognizes tnie love and can truly love father, 
son, wife, children, and friends. 

Love is tlie preference of other creatures to himself — ^to his 
animal personality. . . . 

This condition is a condition of good will towards all men, 
wliich is present in children, hut which in a grown man arises 
only on the renunciation of the good of personality and in- 
creases only in proportion to that renunciation. — [On Life, 
ch. 24.] 

True love is life itself. — ^[Ch. 25.J 

They say: “Disease, old age, senility, a decline into childish- 
ness are an annihilation of the consciousness and life of man.” 
For what manner of man? I imagine to myself, according to 
the tradition, Jolm the Evangelist, who declined from old 
age into childishness. He, accordiug to tlie tradition, said 
only; “Brothers, love one another!” The hundred-ycar-old 
man, barely able to move, with watering eyes, mumbles only 
these same monotonous three woi-ds, “Love one another!” In 
such a man the animal existence barely glimmers — ^ii has been 
all consumed by a new relation to the world, by a new living 
creature, which no longei' finds a place in the existence of tlie 
carnal man. — [Ch. 30.] 

In conclusion, it may be wortli while to indicate very 
briefly the formal characteristics of Tolstoy’s ethical 
system. Ethical theories may be divided into two 
types, jural and teleological: theories of llic first sort 
regard conduct as obedience to a set of rules , kid down 
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by some authority; those of the second sort regard 
conduct as directed to a certain end, and inquire .what 
end is the most appropriate. The hedonists find that 
this end is pleasure, whether of the individual or of 
humanity as a whole, while the eudasmonisLs find it in 
the complete, harmonious development of all human 
powers and capacities. Such development may produce 
pleasure, but pleasure is not tlie aim of the development. 
On the other hand, some at least of the hedonists would 
maintain tliat pleasure demands as its tool (though 
not as an end in itself) the harmonious development 
that the eudaanonists regiu^ as an end in itself. Thus 
the two types of teleological theory in their best forms 
meet on a common ground. 

Tolstoy’s ethics are of the jural typo. Like Kant, he 
regiusls conduct as obedience to an ideal of duty, an 
inborn moral sense, a categorical imperative imprinted 
on the soul of each individual man. This is the char- 
acteristic Puritan point of view, though the Puritan 
may regard conduct as laid down by an external deity 
rather than by man’s inborn moral sense. Tolstoy gives 
tlie name reason to the source of moral conduct, and he 
may rightly be regarded, like Kant, as a rationalist. 

Every jural system of ctloics may, however, be re- 
garded from a teleological side. The Jews presmnably 
had a distinct idea of the puiposes of the Lord in or- 
daining the decalogue. Here Tolstoy must bo regarded, 
ridiculous as the term seems at first sight, as a hedonist; 
he has absolutely no points of contact with the character- 
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istic Greek eudsemonism of Plato and Aristotle, with 
its ideal of tlie hannouioas development of the humiiu 
faculties. For asceticism is alter all only a distorted 
and perverted type of hedonism, its aim being to gain 
Ijleasiire in the next life, as with monks, or to ward off 
misery in this life, as with Schopenhauer and Tolstoj'. 
And Tolstoy’s theory of universal love and self-sacrificing 
service has as its aim the greater happiness of the mass 
of humanity; that is, it is a utilitarian hedonism. Each 
of these doctrines neglects the harmonious development 
of personality that was the aim of Greek eudsemonism 
and the method of the best Greek hedonism. As an 
ethical thinker no man was ever more un-Greck than 
Tolstoy. 

Tolstoy has a further point of contact with Kant in his 
insisteuce on tlie universality of any principle of human 
conduct. He will have no division of humanity into 
monks and laymen such as came to pass both in Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, where an ideal system of conduct 
was admitted to be beyond the reach of the mass of 
humanity. His ideal, he insists, may be attained by 
every man. 

But this formal classification of Tolstoy’s system does 
it no justice. Tolstoy is primarily a preacher, a religious 
leader, not a philosopher. His great service, one should 
repeat again and again, is not the formulation of any 
consistent and valid system of ethics, but the powerful 
application to modern conditions of the world-renounc- 
ino ethics of Jesus. 



CHAPTER VIII 


upe: 1878-1910 



OR five years (1878-83) Tolstoy was wholly 
absorbed in meditation and writing on re- 
ligious topics. He seemed to have abandoned 
forever his work as a novelist. Earnest 


and sincere, he felt the incongruity of his own life 
with the ideas and the ideals which he had formed 
and which he was now working out into a system. 
The new faith did not bring with it an entire change 
in his life, for the habits of fifty years were not to 
be laid aside suddenly like a garment. Its first effect 
was to bring on fits of depression and irritability. 
His son Ily4 tells of the altered atmosphere in the 
family: 


As a boy of twelve [1878], I felt that my father was getting 
more and more estranged from us, and that our interests were 
not merely indifferent to him, but actually alien and repulsive. 
He got gloomy and irritable, often quarreled with my motlier 
about trifles, and from our former jovial and high-spirited ring- 
leader and companion was transformed before our eyes into 
a stem and censorious propagandist. His harsh denunciations 
of the aimless life of gentlefolk, of their glutto&y, their in- 
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tlolencc, and spoliation of the industrious workiug-clssses, grew 
more and more frequent. . . . 

\Mien I recall this period, I am filletl with horror at the 
thought of what ho must have been suffering mentally. When 
he utterly repudiated everylliing he had delighted in before, 
repudiated that patriarchal order of country-house life which 
he liad lately described in Ids novels with such aSectioq and 
which he had built up for himself, repudiated all his former 
interests, from war down to literary tame, family life and 
religion — liow terribly his solitude must have weighed upon 
him! All the more terribly because it was the solitude of a 
man in the midst of a crowd of people with whom he had 
nothing in common. — [Reminiaeences, pp. 261, 266.] 

His cousin the Counte.s3 Alexandra Tolstoy tells how 
he poured forth upon her, when she met him in Moscow 
in 1883, his derisive mockery of the chm’ch beliefs to 
which she was devoted: 

“I have no reply to make to you,” I answered, "and will 
say only that, while you were speaking, I saw you contendhig 
with someone who is now standing behind your chair.” 

He turned about quickly. "Who is that?” he almost 
shouted. 

"Lucifer in person, the incarnation of pride,” I answered. 

He jumped from his seat, overwhelmeil by this phrase; 
then he tried to calm himself and immediately added; 

“Certainly I am proud to have been the &st who has at 
last laid his hand upon the truth.” . . , 

In the evening I went to call on tliem and found tlic so 
receutly infuriated Leo a meek lamb. Beside tlie numerous 
family, outsiders were present, and the conversation was 
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geaeml; but Leo guidal it with eviflfiiil care that nothing 
unpleasant should touch me; he gazed at me with gentle 
eyes, as if asking forgiveness, and the whole evening paid 
attention to me with that enchanting kindness winch is a 
distinctive trait of liis beautiful nature. — [Rcminiscetiecs, in 
Correspondence with the Countess A. A. Tolstoy, pp. 20, 30.] 

An early result of Tolstoy’s new faith was a letter to 
the young tsar Alexander III, begging him to give the 
world an example of Christian forgiveness by pardoning 
the assassins of his father. On March 13, 1881, Alex- 
ander II had been murdered on the streets of St. Peters- 
burg by a group of rcvolutioni.sts who desired the trans- 
formation of Russia into a democratic state, organized on 
socialistic principles. Tolstoy’s letter, full of eloquence, 
animated at once by a scorn of revolutionary ^•ioIence 
and by the loyalty to the tsar that ran in Tolstoy’s 
blood, reminds the new ruler that both severe repression 
and liberal concessions have failed to restore peace to 
Russia, and urges him now to adopt the one true path, 
that shown on men by Christ himself. The letter 
reached the tsar, but failed of its purpose. 

On October 10, 1883, Tolstoy made one modest step 
towards the realization of his teaching by refusing, on 
the ground of religious convictions, to serve on a jury, 
and paying the fine imposed on him. 

Property was the great stxunbling-block when Tolstoy 
tried to apply his convictions to life. The recognition 
of private property as a sin and form of violence is 
fundamental in his religious system; it had probably 
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been maturing in bis mind bnig before bis conversion. 
In 1861, as has been said, Tolstoy bad met Proudhon in 
Brussels, and had pre.sumably been imin-csscd ])y his 
maxim: “La propri6t6 — c*est le vol.” In 1865 he 
made in bis diary tlic following startling entry, which 
might have been written by one of the Eussian Social 
Revolutionists; 

The problem of Russia in universal history consists in 
bringing into the world the idea of the communal orgauizulion 
of laud properly, 

“La luopriel.e — e’est lo vol” Ii>roperLy is Ihcfl] will re- 
main truer l.hau the ti’utli of llic English eoiisllLulion so 
long us the huumn race shall exist. This is an absolute truth, 
but tliere arc also relative tratbs flowing from it — applica- 
tions. Thu first of these relative trutlis is the Itussiun people’s 
view of property. The Russian peoi)lc ilcnios properly of tlic 
most stable sort, that wliieh is tlic most iiidetieniicnt of toil, 
the property wliich more than any other cramps the right 
of other people to acepnro proptity — ^namely, property in 
land. This is not a dream; it is a fact, expressed in the com- 
munes of the peasants and the communes of Ihc Cossacks. 
This truth is understood alike by the learned Russian and 
by the peasant, who says: “Let them eiwoll us as Cossacks 
and the land will be free.” This idea has a future. The Rus- 
sian revolution can be founded only on U)is. The revolution 
will not be against the tsar and the despotism, but against land 
property. It will say: “Take from me, take and strip from 
man all that you wish, but leave us tlie land in its entirety.” 
The autocracy does not hinder but aids that order of things. 

All this I saw in a dream on August 25. fBiryukdv; 11, 69.] 
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Tliis passage is anotiier illusti-alioii of the fact that 
Tolstoy’s new faith merely gave new emphasis and a 
new logical foundation to ideas that were already latent 
in his mind. It is of interest in connection with the 
present revolution in Russia, which is striving to deal 
with the question of projjerty in land. 

After his conversion Tolstoy was confronted with a 
dilemma. He could not live in luxury and be true to his 
principles; neither could he force his wife and children 
to abandon their accustomed way of life. The consistent 
solution would have been to abandon wife and children 
and go forth from home as a religious beggar, like so 
many thousands before him. For this dioice Tolstoy 
frankly admitted tliat he had not the courage. Family 
life had saved him from dissoluteness and had long kept 
him from despair. I-Iis love of it, almost worship of it, 
persisted long after the formation of a religious ideal 
which, as he himself finally perceived, was fundamentally 
inconsistent with it. In May, 1881, he noted in his diary: 

The family is flusli. To abandon one’s family is the second 
temptation — to kill oneself. The family is one body. But do 
not yield to the tlurd temptation: serve not Uie family, but 
God alone. Tins is an indication of the place on the economic 
ladder that man should occupy. It is llcsh; os for a weak 
stomach light food is necessary, so for a pampered family 
more is needed than for one wonted to privations. — [Biryukdv: 

n, 381 .] 

The change was gradual. In 1881 a letter to his 

wife shows him much iutercstctl in an edition of his 
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worlcs and very much alive to financial considerations.* 
In the next year a letter from the province of Samara 
shows him occupied with the pi*actical success of his 
estate there, f Later on he simply neglected his prop- 
erty, trying to treat it as if it did not exist. A letter to 
his wife on November 5 , 1884, shows him thoroughly 
dissatisfied with this course and resolved on a com- 
promise: 

I have been Uiinking much and well about the fact tliat 
wliile we live and as wo live I must conduct tlie astate myself. 
Begin at Ydsnaya. I have a plan how to conduct it in ac- 
cord with my convictions. Perhaps tliis is hard, but I must 
do it. My general reasoning is as follows: to say nothing of 
the fact that if we take advantage of the conduct of business 
on principles (false) of private property, then wo must, never- 
theless, conduct it in tlic best fashion in the sense of justice, 
hormlcssness, and, if possible, of Idndness. To .say nothing 
of this, it has become clear to me, that if what I regal'd as 
truth and the law of men is really to become tliat law in life, 
then this will occur only if we, rich oppressors, shall volun- 
tarily renounce riches and oppression; and this will occur not 
suddenly, but by a slow process, wliich will lead to it. This 
process can occur only whan we ourselves shall direct our 
own affairs, and, above all, enter into relations wiUi the 
common people who work for us. I wish to try to do so. I 
wish to try with complete freedom, without violence, and in 
i^KiCordance with goodness, to conduct this business at Ydsnaya 
myself. I tliink that there will be no great mistake or loss, 
perhaps none at all. And maybe it will be a good deed. 1 
* LfUers to Wife, p. 187. f Ibid,, p. 188. 
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should like at a favorable moment, when you are listening, to 
tell you about it, but to describe it is hard. I think of beginning 
right oB. To take over the whole tiling from Mitrofan and 
arrange it, and during the winter to make occasional trips, 
and beginning witli spring to occupy myself with it constantly. 
Perhaps here, unconsciously, I am bribed by a desire to be 
more frequently in the country, but I feci tliat my life has been 
ill ordered by tliis turning aside, tliis ignoring of work which 
was being done, and done for me, and which was absolutely 
contrary to my convictions. In this ignoring tlicre was also 
the element that I, denying property on principle, in the sight 
of men, from fauaae lionie did not wish to occupy myself with 
property, in order that I might not be reproached with in- 
consistency. Now it seems to me that I have outgrown this. 
I know by my conscience just how consistent I am. But, my 
darling, please bear in mind that tins matter is one tliat 
touches me very nearly, and do not oppose me heedlessly 
and liastily and <lo not disturb my frame of mind. I am sure 
that no harm will oomc of this and perhaps something good 
and important will result. — [XeSers to Wife, pp. 223, 224.] 

And in this same letter Tolstoy asks bis wife to advertise 
tlie sale of some horses. 

Appoi'ently nothing came of this plan for Christian 
farming, and Tolstoy lajjsed into his previous indiffer- 
ence. His wife was at one time ready to appeal to the 
authorities to have his property put under guardianship, 
in order to preserve it for the children, when he wished 
to disti’ibute it to outsiders.* In 1891 the vexed 
question was settled by Tolstoy’s dividing his estateg 
* BfiminUeenees, ch, 9, 
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among his. wife and his children, his wife retaining the 
copyright in his earlier works. The works written after 
Anna Karenin became the property of every man. This 
was against the protest of the Countess Tolstoy, who 
had a real grievance in tire case of The Death of Ivdn 
Ilyich, wliich her husband had given her as a name-day 
present, to be included in a new edition of Iris works.* 
After 1891 Tolstoy lived as a guest in houses belonging to 
olhers.f 

Tolstoy burned with eagerness to communicate to his 
wife something of his own new faith. In May, 1892, he 
wrote to his disciple Feinermann: 

I am terribly eager to give her at least a part of the re- 
ligious consciousness tliat I possess (though feebly, still to a 
degree that gives me the possibility of sometimes rising above 
tire griefs of life), because I know that only this, this con- 
sciousness of God and of one’s own sonship to him, gives life; 
and 1 hope that it will be imparted to lier — of course, not 
from me, but from God. Although this consciousness is im- 
parted to women with great difficulty. — {Letters, colhoted by 
Serffeyenko (Moscow, 1910) : I, 214, 216,] 

His wife looked up to him with all her old devotion, and 
regarded him as a man in advance of his age. Yet 
devotion to her children kept her at her post. She 
told' her brother with tears in her eyes: 

It is hard for me now; I have to do everything alone, while 
formerly I was only a helper. Hie property and the education 

* LeUers to Wife, pp. 354-67, f Maude: 11, 486, 487, 513. 
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of tlie children are entirely in my liands. They blame me be- 
cause I do this and do not go begging alms! Woulil I not go 
forth with him if I did not have little children! But he has 
forgotten all for his leaclung!* 

This difference in ideals made constant friction and 
discord between the Count and the Countess, which 
alternated with bursts of passionate affection. Tolstoy, 
feeling that his new teaching had brought strife into 
his life rather than peace, pathetically told Feinermann 
that love of those distant from us is a sin that hampers 
our love of those near at hand.f Yet at the bottom of 
his heart his love of his wife survived with all its youthful 
fervor. In May, 1897, he wrote to her in Moscow, 
whither she had returned after a two days' visit to 
Yfisnaya Poly&na: 

What sort of a trip did you have, and how ore you now, my 
dear? By your coming you left such a strong, cheerful, good 
impression, even too good a one for me, because 1 feel the lack 
of you the more strongly. My awakening and yoiu appearance 
[in the early morning of a marvelous May day] is one of the 
strongest joyful impressions that I liave ever experienced, 
and that at the age of sixty-nine, from a woman of fifty- 
thi-ee . — [Lettera to Wife, p. 628.] 

Once at least before his last journey Tolstoy resolved 
to make the supreme renunciation and to go forth into 
the world alone. Less than two months after the out- 

* Behrs; Bemniaeeneee, ch. 0. 
t Teneromo; Living Worda cfL, Ni Tolalog, pp. 1, 2, 
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burst of affection that has just been quoted he wrote to 
his wife tlie following letter; 

Dsab Sonya, I have long been tortured by the inconsist- 
ency of my life with my beliefs. To force you to change your 
life, your habits, to which I myself have trained you, I have 
been unable; to leave you I have liitherto also been unable, 
thhildng that I should deprive tlie children, wliile they were 
still small, of ev'en that little influence wliich I might have 
oil tliem, and tliat I should grieve you; but to continue to live 
as I have lived for these sixteen years, now quarreling with 
you and irritating you, now myself submitting to tlie tempta- 
tions to wliich I am accustomed and by which I am sur- 
rounded, 1 am also no longer able, and I have decided to 
do now what I wished to do long ago, to leave: in the first 
place, with my continually advancing years, tliis life becomes 
harder and harder for me, and I more and more long for soli- 
tude — and in the second place, because tlie children have grown 
up, my influence is no longer needed in the house, and you all 
have more living interests, which will moke my absence little 
noticed by you. 

Tlie principal thing is that os the Hindus at tlie age of 
sixty retreat into the forest, as every old, religious man wishes 
to consecrate the lost years of his life to God, and not to 
jokes, puns, gossip, and tennis, so I, entering on my seventieth 
year, with all the strength of my soul long for tliat calm and 
solitude, and if not perfect agreement, at least not clamorous 
disagreement between my life and my beliefs, my conscience. 

If I should do this openly, there would be requests, re- 
provals, quarrels, complaints, and I should remain, perhaps, 
and should not carry out my decision — and it should be carried 
out. And therefore please pardon me if my act pains you, and 
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in your soul, above all, Son 5 'a, let me go with good will and 
do not seek me, and do not complain of me, do not condemn 
me. 

That I have left you do^ not prove that I have been dis> 
contented with you. I know that you emdd not, literally 
could not and cannot see and feel us I do, and therefore could 
not and caimot clionge yoim life and make sacrifices for the 
sake of a Irutli that you do not recognize. And therefore I 
do not condemn you; but, on the contrary, I remember with 
love and gratitude the long tliirty-five years of our life, es- 
pecially the first half of tliat time, when you, witli tlie motherly 
self-sacrifice natural to j'our character, so energetically and 
firmly bore that to which you regarded yourself as called. 
You gave to me and to tlie world wliat you could give, and 
gave much motherly love and self-sacrifice, and it is impossible 
not to value you for it. But in tlie last period of our life, for 
the last fifteen years, we have become separated. I cannot 
think that I am to blame, because I know that I have changed 
not fur my own soke nor fur that of men, and because I could 
not act otherwise. 

1 cannot blame you for not following me, but I thank you, 
and with love I remember and slioll remember you for what 
you have given mo. Farewell, dear Sonya. 

Your loving, 

Leo Tolbtot. 


[Letters to Wife, pp. £24-20.] 

But Tolstoy’s strength was still insufficient, and lie 
remained at home in the ol^ compromising circumstances. 

He gave the letter to a friend, charging him to deliver* it 
to hii wife after his de"th. Conseiousnes'i of his wealsuess 
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never left him. In 1882 ho had written in his tract On 
Non-Redstanee to EM by Eoil {Letter to N. N.): “If I 
know the road home and walk along it drunken, tottering 
from side to side, does that prove that the path along 
which I am walking is not the true one?” And in Feb- 
ruary, 1884, he wrote to his wife: “I read Montaigne, 
go snowshoeing to no purpose, but get very tired, make 
shoes and think, and try to injure no one. I do not 
even try to do anything useful for others, it is so im- 
possibly difficult.”* At last, in his eighty-third year, 
he smmuoned uji his resolution to take the great step, 
and he left home on the journey that closed with his 
death. 

All this history Tolstoy sti’ove to clothe in artistic 
form in the drama And the Light Shineth in DarJencss, on 
which he worked in 1900 and 1.002. This work he never 
completed, but it was published in fragmentary form 
after his deatli. Here he depicts the struggles of an 
elderly landed proprietor, whose aspirations are the 
same as his own, with tlie apathy and passive resistance 
of his family. The piece is perhaps the only failure 
among all Tolstoy’s works of art inspired by the life 
about him; he could not or would not make his double 
a hero, and he faOs to make him even a pathetic figure. 

Tolstoy’s aversion to the life of the wealthy, and to 
money and property in general, was strengthened by 
his life in Moscow. In 1881 his eldest son, Sergey, 
was ready to enter the university; and tlie Countess 
* Letter} to W'^e, pp. 910, *17, 
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desired better educational advantages for the other 
children as well. In September of that year the family 
moved to Moscow and settled in a rented house; in the 
next year they bought a permanent residence there. Life 
in the city brought Tolstoy face to face with the prob- 
lem of poverty in a totally different form from that which 
he had Icnown in the country. Hitherto he had felt 
merely that his own life laclccd meaning; now his eyes 
were opened to the ills of society, and he met men who 
sympathized with his own point of view. On October 17, 
1881, he noted in his diary: 

A month has passed. The most torturing in iny life. The 
move to Moscow. All are settling themselves, but when will 
they begin to live? All is done not in order to live, but in 
order to act like other people. And there is no life. 

Stink, stones, luxury, beggarhood, vice. Villains have 
gathered together, who have plundered the people; they 
have gathered soldiers and judges in order to protect tlieir 
orgies, and — ^they feast. The common people have nothing 
further to do than, taking advantage of the passions of these 
men, to coax back from them what has been plundered from 
themselves. The peasant men arc the more clever at this. 
The women stay at home; the men rub floors and bodies in 
bath houses and serve as coachmen. — [Biryukdv: 11, 401.] 

These scattered phrases contain the essential idea of 
What Shall We Do Then? 

Tolstoy spent his time partly in literary work; then 
he would relieve his feelings by walking outside Moscow 
and sawing, and splitting wood with peasants. He found 
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true joy in Ms acquaintance with the peasant sectarian 
Syutayev. This man had abandoned his trade as a 
stone-cutter in St, Petersburg, and had moved to the 
village, where he had taken the humble post of herds- 
man, wishing to do good even to animals. He and his 
family rejected the church, disapproved of military 
service, shared their goods in common, and endeavored 
to guide their lives by the precepts of the New Testa- 
ment, by non-resistance and by love. The living sincerity 
of Syutayev was an inspiration to Tolstoy; here was a 
man who had really altered his life from religious con- 
viction. 

It was at this time that Tolstoy took up the study of 
the Hebrew language. With the aid of a Jewish friend, 
Rabbi Minor (compare p. 237), he made rapid progress 
in it. Reading only the portions that interested him, 
he went through the Old Testament as far as Isaiah. 

Of his life in Moscow, and the conclusions to wlxich 
it led him, Tolstoy gives an account in What ShaU We Do 
Then?, written in 1886, four years after the events that 
it records. In this powerful book, part autobiography 
and part sociological speculation, he naturally shows 
the same point of view as in My Religion (1884). Yet 
the book malces a far different appeal. Tolstoy’s argu- 
ment is of a sort more cogent with men of this genera- 
tion: he is not citing Gospel texts, to which he attaches 
a mandatory power, or appealing to the abstract moral 
sense of man; he is picturing actual social conditions 
and demanding that they be changed. Only the title 
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is biblical; it is taken from Luke iii, 10, the question 
that tlie people asked of John tlie Baptist, when he 
bade them prepare the way of the Lord. 

On the negative side What Shall We Do ThcJi? is a 
social tract of marvelous power. Tolstoy, like Jacob 
Riis, in How the Other Half Lives, or lilie hundreds of 
lesser writers in American ten-eent magazines and 
sociological reports, simply tells of conditions as he has 
seen tlicin. But Tolstoy is a writer of geniTis and in his 
picture of slum conditions he shows the same mastery 
as in his drawing of the ball-room or the hospital. And 
moral fervor gives to his denunciation of the pagan 
world of modern society an eloquence like that of St. 
Paul. 

StiiTed by tlic suffering that he beheld, Tolstoy tried 
to start a sort of informal charitable organization, and 
in January, 1882, issued a pubh’c appeal to society. 
On the Census in Mosooio. The coming census offered 
an opportunity for the census-takers to become ac- 
quainted with city conditions and to help the poor. 
They could wisely distribute alms that would be con- 
tributed by the Idnd-hearted rich. After the census 
they would remain in touch with the poor and aid 
them by work rather than by money; they would be- 
come brothers to the poor. Through the uirited efforta 
of society poverty would be abolished. 

But the scheme failed. The rich were apathetic. 
Tolstoy himself was a poor worker. “On the first day 
appointed the student census-takers stajrted at dawn, but 
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I, the benefactor, joined them about noon. I could not 
come eai’lier, because I got up at ton, tlien drank my 
coffee and smoked, waiting for digestion to take place.”* 

Furthermore, the distribution of charitable funds 
proved to be useless without an alteration in the life- 
conception of the people who were to receive them. 
And this life-conception, on examination, was found to be 
exactly the same as that of the rich who gave the funds. 
Tolstoy was horrified when he found a prostitute bent 
on bringing up her daughter to her own trade. Re- 
flection convinced him, however, tliat the prostitute was 
acting in precisely the same fashion as the ladies of his 
own acquaintance: 

This daughter may be taken by force from the mother, 
but the mother cannot be convinced that she is doing evil 
by selling her daughter. II there was any one to save, it 
was this woman, the mother; above all she must be saved 
from that view of life, approved by every one, according to 
which a woman may live without marriage, tliat is without the 
bearing of children and without work, serving only the grati- 
fication of sensuality. H I had thought about this, then I 
should have understood that the majority of iliose ladies 
whom I wished to send here for the saving of that girl, not only 
themselves live without the bearing of children and without 
work, serving only the gratification of sensuality, but even 
consciously educate their little girls for this very life: one 
mother takes her daughter to the tavern, anotlier to the 
court or to balls. But both mothers have one and the same 
life-conception, namely, that woman should gratify the lust 
* TThai Shall We Then?, S, 
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of man' and that for this she should be fed, clothed, and 
pitied. So how shall our ladies correct this woman and her 
daughter ? — [What SkaU We Do Then?, ch. 8.] 

Tolstoy himself took a boy from the slums into his own 
kitchen, but the lad ungratefully ran away and joined a 
circus. The boy had discovered the possibility of a meriy 
life without work; he would neither stay with Tolstoy 
nor work with Syutayev, the peasant, who offered him a 
place in his own family: 

I might have understood how silly it was for me, who was 
educating my own children in the most complete idleness 
and luxury, to be correcting other people and their children, 
who were perishing from idleness in the Bzhanov house, which 
I called a den, but in which nevertheless three quarters of the 
inmates worked for themselves and for others. But I under- 
stood nothing of this. — [Ch. 9.] 

Syutayev opened Tolstoy’s eyes to his error. Tolstoy 
must first reform himself before he tried to correct 
others; he must become a laborer, a brother to his 
fellow men, and so infect them with his own view of 
life. This is Syutayev’s solution of the problem: 

“Let us di'vide them [tlie idle folk of the slums] up between 
us. 1 am not rich, but I will at once take two. You took 
a lad into your kitchen: 1 invited him to join me, but he did 
not come. Let there be ten times as many; we will divide 
them all up. You will take some, and 1 'will take some. We 
will go and work together; he 'wiD see how I work, will learn 
how to live, and we will sit down to the bowl together at 
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one tabic, and he will hear a word from me and from you. 
That is charity, but that society of yoms is mere folly.”— 
[Ch, 14.1 

The idle rich, supported by the labor of the poor and set- 
ting them the example of a usele.ss and dissolute life, are 
the cause of tlie continued existence of poverty. Tolstoy 
is one of this class, and is personally responsible for 
the misery of the Moscow slums. The clean, educated, 
luxurious rich can never help the poor. 

Tolstoy now proceeds to examine the nature of money 
itself, the symbol of wealth. Money, he finds, is only 
incidentally a medium of exchange; it is primarily an 
instrument of oppression, by means of which a small 
number of men make slaves of all the rest. In early 
times conquerors made slaves of men subjugated in 
battle; later feudal lords made slaves of men by seizing 
their lands; now tlie government, by the collection of 
taxes, forces men into a third, financial slavery. For 
in order to raise money to pay taxes Russian peasants 
are obliged to leave their own lands and work on those 
of the neighboring proprietors, or, worse yet, to go to 
the cily and work in factories: 

So evident is this, that if the government would only make 
the experiment for a year of not collecting direct, indirect, 
and land taxes, all the work on other men’s fields and in the 
factories would cease. Nine-tenths of the Russian people 
hire themselves out during the time of the collection of taxes 
and to raise money for taxes. — [Ch. 20.] 
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The use of money to alleviate poverty only increases 
the evil. What then can be the real cure? It is that 
indicated by Syutayev, and has two stages. A man 
must first be honest with himself and recognize that he 
is supported in idleness by the labor of others; that 
men and women are toiling at injurious trades in order 
to maintain him in luxury. Conscious of his guilt, he 
will seek to escape from it, not by distributing a portion 
of his ill-gotten gains, but by ceasing to depend upon 
others. He will support himself, will engage in manual 
labor, will live a simple life in the country instead of a 
luxurious life in the city. Others, imitating him, will 
likewise take up a simple life, tilling the soil. Some men, 
with a talent for metal work or for teaching, will make 
plowshai’os or teach the children of the community 
instead of plowing and reaping. But their activily will 
be recognized as necessary by the whole community, 
nor will it lead to any distinctions of property. Gradually 
the whole world will adopt this mode of life, luxury and 
government will disappear, and men and women will be 
once more free and equal. 

To this book Tolstoy appends eloquent pages in- 
culcating on women the duty of childbearing, as on 
men that of labor. The logical connection is not obvious, 
except that in each case he preaches a revolt against the 
luxurious, self-indulgent habits of modern society. 

Thus in WAai Shall We Do Then? Tolstoy temporarily 
lays aside his ideal of pious mendicancy and inculcates 
useful work for society; he is gtiided not by the ascetic 
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impulscj but by love. Ilis etliic is to u certain extent 
world-aflii'ming instead of world-renouncing. Through 
fixing his attention on social conditions instead of on 
personal conduct he is unconsciously driven into a 
compromise position, one that we may define as Christian 
anarchy. 

Tolstoy’s diagnosis of the causes of modern conditions 
and his proposed remedy for them are as inadequate as 
his presentation of the ills of modern society was masterly. 
Even in Bussia taxation has been but a minor faetor 
in determining the rise of modern industrialism and oily 
life; in other countries the part played by taxation 
has been of still less account. Money has made possible 
modern conditions, but it was devised centui’ies before 
they arose; to say that money is primarily a means of 
oppression is os absmxl as to say the same thing of steam 
or electricity. Neither money nor steel knives are 
bad in themselves, though they moy be put to evil uses. 

It is a striking fact that in tliis work Tolstoy pays 
little attention to the industrial conditions that are 
shaping modern society, and yet shows clearly the in- 
fluence of modern socialistic thought, with which he 
may have become acquainted through his friend the 
ex-revolutionist Alekseyev. His three stages of slavery, 
personal slavery, land slavery, and taxation slavery, 
suggest those of Karl Marx. But for tlie wage slavery 
of Marx, of which he has small personal knowledge, he 
substitutes taxation slavery, of which he has watched 
the dire effects on his peasant neighbors. And, while 
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the Socialists concentrate their attention on problems of 
the production of wealth, Tolstoy considers rather the 
problem of consumption. By limiting his consumption, 
by simplifying his life, a man will benefit society more 
efficiently than by incroasmg his production through 
the use of machines. 

If Tolstoy had never formally abjured his doctrine 
of the impotence of the individual man to influence 
historic events, he had ceased to emphasize it, had 
indeed forgotten it. This is strildngly .seen in the remedy 
here proposed for existing ills, in which we reacli the 
ultimate limit of Tolstoy’s individualism. Once he had 
denied the possibility of progress in histoiy, but had ad- 
mitted it for the individual man. Now, opem’ng his 
eyes, he sees that the perfected human character may 
become an object of imitation by others, and that 
thereby the structure of society may be modified, may 
become Christian instead of pagan, altruistic instead of 
predatory. What the man of action like Napoleon 
could not accomplish tlie humble pea-sont sectarian may 
perform. This is a buoyant individualism like that of 
Emerson. “Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we 
will!” 

In this remedy for modem ills may be seen not only 
Tolstoy’s uncompromising indiriduahsm, but also Jiis 
aversion to artificial civilization, his passion for the 
return to nature, for life next the soil and in the free 
air. A temperamental instinct has now become a 
religious duly. 
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The weakness of Tolstoy’s remedy is seen in its 
essentially reactionary character, and in its exclusive 
insistence on the moral life, to the neglect of oUier 
sides of human existence; or, to pul the same thing 
more exactly, in its insistence on a narrow and unsound 
ethical ideal. 

Tolstoy had constantly denied the vahie of material 
progress and had hated external civilization, so that he 
contemplated with equanimity the sloughing off of such 
institutions as railroads and printing-presses. He was 
a kindred spirit to his English contemi)orary Ruskin. 
Ruskin had found modem machine-made goods unlovely, 
and so had been brought to a study of tlieir production 
and to a yearning for the revival of simpler industrial 
conditions that did not crusli the worker. Tolstoy had 
found city conditions morally vicious and so had longed 
for their abolition through the growth of a new social 
consciousness. Each man preached a gospel of simpli- 
fication. Each thereby placed himself in opposition to 
the current of modern history, which lends to more, 
diversified wonts, to cooperation in industry, to speciali- 
zation. Tolstoy was the more extreme. He lacked the 
saving common sense of his master Rousseau, who, 
despairing of a return of mankind to a happy bar- 
barism, wished to organize civilization on the basis of 
justice — to see that the new conditions should not 
hamper the development of die individual. The aim of 
all constructive reformers, of whatever type, notably of 
the {Socialists, has been to introduce justice, equality 
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of opportunity, into the social order. Tolstoy, a voice 
crying in the wilderness, is almost alone among great 
men of our time in his wish to destroy the material 
advances that mankind has made. 

To this pitch of enthusiasm — ^let us franldy term it 
absurdity — ^Tolstoy was brought by his concentration 
on the moral life of the individual man. He views 
men as wholes; a man who does not lead a moral, 
that is, a self-sacrificing life, can accomplish no good 
in the world. Thus he ridiculed the Russian political 
exiles because their lives were often selfish and licen- 
tious, and he mocked at his literary associates for the 
same reason. But men of common sense do not judge 
a ballot-reform law by the private life of its framer, or 
condemn one of Poe’s poems because of its author’s 
moral weakness. Life is not all morality, or at least not 
all self-abnegation. If dry and sanitary houses, pure 
water, clean streets, knowledge of what is taking place 
in the world about us, are not worthy objects of am- 
bition, then Tolstoy may be right in his insistence on his 
peculiar type of ascetic, altruistic morality. But common 
sense %vill suspect that an ethical doctrine that leads 
to contempt for such things is fallacious, and common 
sense will be confirmed by ethical theory. Tolstoy’s 
ethical and social writings are eloquent and stirring, 
but they are based on premises that we must admit 
are unsound. 

Natmally Tolstoy tried to carry out in his own life 
the ideal of self-sacrificinfl; physical labor that he had 
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formed. He toiled in the fields with his peasants: 
Eepin’s pictm-e of the stalwart old man trudging behind 
the plow has become familiar to us. He learned the 
cobbler’s trade, but so poorly that the boots he made 
“couldn’t be worse.”* He built a stove for a peasant, 
with similar ill success, f But as his years advanced, 
and his physical sti’englh declined, he gradually ceased 
from labors in the fields. 

In this behavior men are accustomed to see something 
of the mormlebauk, and perhaps the reproach is to 
some small degree just. Possibly there was in it just a 
suspicion of that yearning for admiration which Tolstoy 
confesses was one of liis distinguishing traits. But it is 
better to regard it as the pathetic effort of a great man 
to realize his own ideal in actual life, however im- 
perfectly and poorly he might do so. The work was good 
for him, even if it did not benefit the recipients. It was 
valuable for the spirit of brotherly love behind it, 
which was real and sincere. Similarly Tolstoy, who dis- 
approved of money alms in principle, continued to ^ve 
them, in order to culti^mte better feelings in him- 
self, and because his family still enjoyed the use of his 
property. 

Of course this queer exterior, these external traits, 
were easily imitated by the disciples, many of them mere 
soft-headed cranlcs, who now began to flock to Yfisnaya 
Polyfina. Had Tolstoy desired to found a religious 
sect, there might easily have grown up a Tolstoyan 
* Maude: II, 347. t II, 227. 
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ritual of plowing and boot-nraking. Bui be had no such 
desire. “My father had good reason for saying,” his 
son writes in his Rmninismices (p. 300), “that the 
‘Tolstoyites’ were to him the most incomprehensible 
sect and the furthest removed from his way of thinking 
that he had ever come across. ‘I shall soon be dead,* 
he sadly predicted, ‘and people will say that Tolstoy 
taught men to plow and reap and make boots; while 
the chief thing that I have been trying so hard to say 
all my life, the thing I believe in, the most important of 
all, they will forget.’” 

Beyond certain limits Tolstoy never carried the 
application of his teaching. He claimed the right, for 
example, to have a quiet room in which to do his writing,* 
though he must have seen that even this modest luxury 
was inconsistent with his scheme of life. He never 
even tried to learn how to prepare his own food. His 
wife cored for him most tenderly, adapting the kitchen 
to his wants when in 1885 he became a vegetarian. 
Separation from such care was not good for him. His 
son Hyd, who was strongly affected by his father’s 
teaching and was trying to live the simple life with his 
wife, tells amusingly of a visit from his father: 

My father helped us os well as he could, but I must confess, 

I came to conclusion that he was extremely little fitted 
for the Bobinson Crusoe life. It is true that he was not at all 
exacting, and always vowed that evcrytliing was first rate. 
But habit told — ^he had been accustomed for so many years 
* Maude: II, SSS, 
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to a particular order of life, a particular diet, that every 
departure from tliat order, even wlicn lie was only sixty, had 
a disastrous effect ou his health. It happened again and 
again that when he had gone away quite licalthy from home 
and found himself hi new conditions, he name hack ill; even 
when he had been slaying with people who knew all his habils 
and looked after him like a little I'lnld . — [Rtsmiiiiscenoes qf 
Tolatoy, pp. 331, 332.J 

Tolstoy was now a changed man; his aristocratic 
aloofness had vanished and he bceame accessible Lo all 
visitors, ready to give counsel when asked, yet never 
forcing it on his guests. With young and old alike, 
with the ignorant and with tlie leai'ned, he was ready to 
talk on the most intimate questions of the soul and of 
private conduct. Yet on the least hint of compulsion 
the old aiiatocratic pride would reassert itself. His 
brother Serg^, quoted by Count Hyd Tolstoy, describes 
him well: 

“He is always preaching humility imd non-resistance, but 
he is proud for all tlmt. Mdshenlca’s sister had a footman 
called Foma. When he got drunk he used to get undei’ the 
staircase, tuck up his logs and lie down. One <lay llicy came 
and told him tliat the Countess was calling him. ‘She can 
come here and look for me if she wants me,’ he answered. 
L6vochka [pet name for Lev, Leo] is just the same. When 
Dolgoruky [Governor-General of Moscow] sent bis cliief secre- 
tory Istomin to ask him to come and have a tallc with him 
about Syutayev the sectarian, do you know what he answered? 
‘Let him come here, if he wants me.’ Isn’t that ji^t like Foma? 
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No, LiSvochlca is very proud; nothing would induce him 
to go; and he was quite right; but it's no good tallung of 
humility.” — [Ibid,, pp. 185, 18C.] 

When his new conception of life had been fully formed, 
Tolstoy recovered his former gaiety of spirits. Biryukdv 
writes of him: 

Some people have made a great mistake in supposing that 
the new, religious frame of mind of lev Nikoldycvieh finds 
its expression in gloom and sorrow. Sucli were only moments 
of acute struggle with the temptations that surrounded him. 
But as soon as his spiritual equilibrium was reestablished. Lev 
Nikoldyevieh would assume a kindly, gay, joyous tone that 
infected all tlioae about him with irrepressible gaiety. — [Biryu- 
k(5v: n, 435.] 

The wholesome and kindly home life was not de- 
stroyed. An institution of the family was the letter-box, 
into which each member dropped compositions. Jokes, 
and verses, which were read aloud on the following 
Sunday. Naturally the fathei-’s contributions were the 
best. The following is a portrait of himself, taken from a 
Bulletin of the Patients at Ydsnaya Polydna I/unatic 
Asylum: 

No. 1. Sanguine complexion. One of the liarmless sort. 
The patient is subject to tlie mania known to German lunatic 
doctors as WeUBerbesserungswaJin. The patient’s hallucina- 
tion consists in tliinking that you can cliange other people’s 
lives by words. Oeneral symptoms: discontent with all the 
existing order of things; condemnation of every one except 
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himself, and irritable garrulity quite irrespective of his au- 
dience; frequent transitions from fury and irritability to an 
unnatural tearful sentimentality. i5j>ceial aymptmns: busy- 
ing himself with imsuitablc occupations, such us cleauiiig 
and making boots, mowing hay, etc. Treatment; complete 
indifference of all surrounding the patient to what he says; 
occupations designed to use up all Ins energy. — [Count Ilya 
Tolstoy: Reminisoencea of Tolatoy, p. 102.] 

Towards the end of 1891 Tolstoy was brought face 
to face with a great conflict between his principles and 
actual conditions. To his honor be it said, he ncgleeted 
his principles in order to render more eilicicnt service 
to humanity. In the summer of 1891 a severe famine 
broke out in central and eastern Russia, but it was ig- 
nored by the Russian govcriimeul. Tolstoy, when from 
a personal visit to one of the suflering districts he had 
seen the destitution of the peasants, determined to do 
what he could to relieve them. In November he went 
to the estate of his friend Rayevslcy, at Begfehevka, a 
village in the province of Ryazdn, some hundred miles 
from his own home, and I'emained there at work, with 
some intervals, imtil July, 1893. Not only he himself 
but Ids wfe and sons and daughters threw themselves 
into the work. He published articles setting forth tlie 
needs of the population and the inefficiency of the gov- 
ermnent’s action, and the Coimtess inserted in the Mos- 
cow newspapers an appeal for money contributions. 
Funds began to flow in from Russia and from abroad, and 
soon Tolstoy, the anarchistic scorner of cooperation. 
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found himself at the head of a tolerably large philan- 
thropic organization. His reports on the work done show 
a shrewd practical sense and knowledge of peasant 
ways in the precautions taken to prevent the giving of 
aid to peasants able to help themselves. In the use 
of charitable funds, as bis son tells us, Tolstoy was 
cautious and even parsimonious. His plan was to 
make no house to house distribution of supplies, but 
to establish eating-houses to which the needy must 
come for relief. Only those in real want would resort 
to these simple restaiu’ants. In his report for July, 
1892, he gives the number of eating-houses imder his 
charge as 246, at which from ten to thirteen thousand 
persons were fed. Besides this he had established 124 
“children’s shelters,” at wliich from two to three thou- 
sand children were fed with milk porridge. He also had 
charge of the distribution of firewood, of flax and 
bast for work, of horses for ruined farms, of potatoes, 
oats, and other seed for sowing, of the sale of baked 
bread at low prices, and of the feeding of the peasants’ 
horses. Visitors to the famine districts give accounts 
of the unselfish personal service done by Tolstoy and 
his family. The peasants venerated the Count, tliough 
the priests were meanwhile denouncing him as Antichrist. 

Tolstoy’s success in this experiment at practical 
philanthropy makes one wish that his energy had more 
often taJeen this course, instead of being diverted into 
whimsical by-paths; But each man must follow his 
own genius. Tolstoy fretted at the part he was play- 
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ing. “I am living miserably,” he 'wrote to Feinermann 
in December, 1891, when his work was just beginning. 
“I do not know myself how I was drawn into this 
work of feeding the hungry, which is oppressive to me. 
It is not for me, who am fed by them, to feed them. 
But I have been so drawn in that I have become a di.s- 
tributor of the vomit thrown up by the rich. I feel 
that this is miserable and disgusting, but I cannot 
withdraw; not that I regard this as necessary — I 
think that I ought to 'withdraw, but I have not the 
strength.”* In the follo'wing February he 'wrote to 
another friend: 

It is a surprising thing! If I still had any doubts whether 
or not it were possible to do good with money, then now, when 
I am buying grain with money and feeding some thou.sands 
of men. I have become perfectly convinced tliat notlxing but 
evil can be done with money. 

You will say: “Why then do you continue to do so?” 

Because I cannot tear myself away, and because I feel 
nothing except the deepest oppression, and so think that I am 
not doing this for the satisfaction of my personality. 

The oppression is not in the toil — ^Ihc toil on the contrary 
is joyous and draws me on — and not in an occupation for 
wlrich I feel no heart, but in a constant inward consciousness 
of being ashamed of myself. — [Letters, aoUeated hy Sergiyenko 
and edited by Grwdnshy (Moscow, 101@) : pp. 100, 110,] 

Love and asceticism were constantly struggling in 
Tolstoy’s nature! Despite his principles Tolstoy was 
^Letters, eattected bii SergSyonko (Moscow, 1910): I, @08. 
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again drawn into similar work of famine relief, on a 
smaller scale, in company with hia son Ilya, in the 
spring of 1899.* 

Tolstoy’s impatience with business details is amusing. 
On May 1, 1892, he wrote to his wife: 

Yesterday I was again at work writing my report; reckoned 
up the accounts, got mixed, tried to straighten tilings out, 
and, it seems, did so. I was confused mainly by not knowing 
how to figure up accounts and keep books; and we have not 
only double but triple book-keeping, and not as an aid to 
order, but to disorder. Finally I decided to reckon up bow 
much we really have left over, and then how much we have 
spent, and so to determine how much we received. It came 
out almost in agreement with the entries of receipts that we 
have here. — {LeUers to Wife, p. 407.] 

This is from the man who had written in 1862, in his 
article On Popular Eduction: “It seems that there is 
no need of proving that tenue dee livres, BuchhaUung, 
which is taught in Germany and England, is a science 
that requires only a quarter of an hour’s explanation 
for any pupil who knows the four rules of arithmetic.” 

Despite hia intense aversion to the Russian Church, 
Tolstoy retained a certain admiration for the monastic 
life. This is illustrated by his repeated pilgrimages to 
the Optin Monastery in the province of Kaluga, some 
hundred miles from Ydsnaya Polydna. , The first of 
* Count ny& Tolstoy: Reminiscenaee of ToUtoy, pp. 362-859, 
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these was in 1877, when he was still a member of the 
church; the second he made on foot, in 1881, dressed 
as a peasant pilgrim, and accompanied only by his 
servant Arbuzov. On this trip he was shocked to see 
a monk offering to a poor woman, who had asked for 
the Gospels, a description <ff the monastery in place of 
them; he forthwith bought a copy of the Gospels and 
gave it to the woman. When his identity was dis- 
covered the archimandrite insisted that he be lodged 
in the luxurious hotel instead of in the quarters of the 
common pilgrims; Tolstoy, after repeated refusals, con- 
sented. He passed four hours in conversation with 
Father Ambrose, the celebrated holy man of the monas- 
tery. Still a third journey was made in 1890, largely 
for a visit to his sister Maiya, who had become a nun 
in the convent at Sh&mordino, some eight miles from 
the Optin Monastery. 

Tolstoy’s familiarity with monastic life is attested 
by his posthumous tale Father 8ergy, written at intcr- 
vala from 1890 to 1898, The hero of this story is a 
wealthy young aristocrat who, from religious convic- 
tion, has entered a monastery and become famous for 
his saintly life. Proud of his own fame, he succumbs to 
the temptation of a girl who is brought into his cell to 
be healed. Crushed in spirit, he wanders forth from 
the monastery, becomes a vagabond, and is sent to 
Siberia. “In Siberia he settled in a hut on the grounds 
of a rich peasant and is now living there. He works in 
his host’s garden, teaches children, and tends the 
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sick.” The theme, that of the danger of pride in one’s 
own moral progress, is one that runs through all 
Tolstoy’s work. 

Tolstoy’s conversion, though it estranged him from his 
friend Fet, brought into his circle of intimates numbers 
of men who sympathized with his doctrines and who 
tried to realize them in practice. Freaks of all sorts 
sought his acquaintance, but among Ins new associates 
were a few persons of considerable force of character. 
Among these were Vladimir Chertkdv and Pavel Biryu- 
k6v, who became in a sense his literary agents, aiding 
in the publication abroad, mainly in Switzerland and 
England, of those of his works that were prohibited in 
Russia. (Biryukdv was one of his most zealous helpers 
in the famine relief.) They were instrumenlal in or- 
ganizing in Russia a publishing firm, the Mediator, 
which aimed to furnish cheap literature of good quality 
for the peasants. Thanks largely to the cooperation of 
a Moscow publisher named Sytin, this undertaking was 
a practical success. For it Tolstoy wrote numerous 
tracts and stories, and other authors did the same. 
Biryukdv estimates the number of booklets distributed 
by the firm in the nineties as some 3,500,000 copies a 
year."* As none of these works were copyrighted, re- 
prints of them were frequent. 

No such success attended the efforts of Tolstoy’s 
disciples to organize communities in which they should 
live according to the teachings of their master. The 
*Zdfe qf Tolstoy (London and New Yort^ l&U), p. 104. 
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associations all failed, generally through internal dis- 
sensions. Tolstoy liitn.self, who was not a Tolstoyan 
(compare page 279), apparently never attached great 
importance to these projects, though they were directly 
inspired by his counsel in What Shall We Do Then?; 
he took no part in founding them. Indeed organization 
of any sort was abhorrent to Tolstoy’s nature, which, 
as has already been repeatedly emphasized, was fun- 
damentally individualistie. This may be illustrated by 
quotations from his Journal for December, 1897, and 
Januaiy and February, 1898: 

I had a talk with Dushan [Dr. Makovitsky, later Tolstoy’s 
companion in his flight from home]. He said that since he has 
become involuntaril.y my representative in Hungary, tlicn 
how was he to act. I was glad for the opportunity to tell him 
and to clarify it to myself that to speak about Tokstoyanism, 
to seek my guidance, to ask my dcidsion on problems, is a 
groat and gross mustake. There is no Tolstoyanism and has 
never been, nor any teaching of mine; there is oidy one eternal, 
general, universal teaching of the truth, which for me, for us, 
is especially clearly expressed in the Go.spels . — [The Journal of 
Lea Tolstoy, 189G-18Q9, translated by Strimsky: pp. 178, 179.] 

Orgam'zation, every kind of organization, which frees from 
any kind of human, personal, moral duties. All the evil in 
the world comes from this. — [Ibid., p. lOS.] 

Mresov told me about MaUlcov’s teaching. All this was 
beautiful, all tins was Christian: be perfect lilte your Father; 
but it was not good that all this teaching had for its end 
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influence! over people and not inner satisfaction, not an answer 
to the problem of life. Influence on others is the main Achilles’ 
heel. — [Ibid., p. 210.] 

Thus Tolstoy stoutly resisted every attempt of his 
admirers to make him the leader of a sect. In 1392 a 
group of his disciples formed the idea of calling a congress 
of Tolstoyans and giving some organization to their body. 
But when they appealed for advice to Tolstoy himself, 
he advised against any external union; each man should 
trust the promptings of his own spirit: “By what 
signs am I to find out that I am destined to be united 
with Ivdn and not with Peter, or not with a horse- 
thief from Krapivo or with the Governor of Cher- 
nigov?” But Feinermann, who tells of this incident, 
adds: 

It is interesting tliat a few years later . . . L. N. no longer 
held these anti-communal views, but spoke of the necessity of 
communal life, and two years ago [1910?] when in St. Peters- 
burg a society of Free Cliristians was founded, and tlieir 
regulations were sent to L. N., he replied with full agreement 
to tlic organization of the new community. The spirit of L. N. 
grew in deep sincerity, and what at the first glance seems a 
contradiction is really a sign of life. — [Teneromo, Lwing Words 
qf L. N. Tolstoy, p. 255.] 

In 1895 members of a Bussian sectarian body, the 
Dukhobors, under the influence of the Tolstoyan teach- 
ing, wliich they had received through their exiled 
leader, Verigin, publicly burned the arms that they were 
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carrying as members of the Russian army. In return 
they were flogged by Cossacks and subjected to cruel 
persecution. They attracted the attention of Tolstoy 
and his followers, who found their beliefs remarkably 
consonant with tlieir own, and who obtained from the 
Russian authorities permission for them to leave Russia. 
The Canadian government was willing to provide lands 
for them as immigrants, but funds were lacking for the 
expenses of the trip to Canada. To aid in seeming these, 
Tolstoy took from his chest Resurrection, a novel begun 
some years before, completed it, and sold it to Mane, a 
prominent Russian publisher, who printed it in 1899. 
To do work for money involved Tolstoy in a com- 
promise with his conscience, but in this instance he 
decided that the end justified the means. Marx offered 
30,000 rubles for the right of copyright for a short time, 
and 12,000 rubles for the right merely of .serial publica- 
tion in his weekly paper. Tolstoy, after some hesita- 
tion, accepted the smaller sum. As soon as the weekly 
installments were printed, other publishers began to 
reissue them, and Marx made complaints to Tolstoy. 
Tolstoy then wrote an open letter, praying publishers 
to refrain from reprinting any part of the work until 
its completion, and so great was his moral authority 
in Russia that his request was heeded. Tolstoy, in 
revising the book, so greatly lengthened it tliat Marx 
voluntarily added an extra 10,000 rubles to his fee. 
But the profit for the Dukhobors, botli from the publi- 
cation in Russia, and from the translations, was less 
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than if the work had been handled in the ordinary com- 
mercial fashion. 

Once settled in northwest Canada, the Dnkhobors at 
first through misunderstandings caused trouble to the 
Canadian authorities, but with the lapse of time nearly all 
of them have become industrious and inoffensive colonists. 

The Dukhobor leader Veri^n in his letters had argued 
against tlie use of books and railways, stating with li’uth 
that for the production of eacli hard labor under- 
ground and at furnaces is needful. This was a perfectly 
legitimate corollary of doctrine already preaclmd by 
Tolstoy. But Tolstoy, instead of approving his too apt 
disciple, replied to him with a characteristic vein of 
opposition. Por once he talces tlie sound position that 
one must tiy to ameliorate social conditions instead 
of merely to cancel work already done by man: 

To tell you the truth, your obstinate attack on books has 
seemed to me a narrow-minded sectarian way of defending 
an opinion once accepted and expressed. And such narrow- 
mindedness is not in accord with tlie opinion that I have 
formed of your intelligence and above all of your frankness and 
sincerity. . . . 

As for your argument that for books and railways men 
need to crawl underground for ore and into a blast-furnace, 
they need to do so just as much for a plowshare, a spade, or 
a scythe. And in crawling imdergi'ound for ore or working 
at a blast-furnace there is nothing bad; and I myself when I 
was young would have gladly done so, and even now any 
fine young man will gladly crawl imdergroond from mere high 
spirits and will work iron, provided only this is not coin» 
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pulsory and does not last all his life and is accompanied by 
all the conveniences that men will surely invent, in case all 
men are to work and not merely lured slaves. . . 

When 1 see an ant-hill in the meadow I can in no way 
admit that the ants made a mistake in raising this liill and 
in doing all that they are doing in it. Just so, looking at all 
that men have done in a material way, I camiot admit tliat they 
have done all this by mistake. As a man (and nut an ant) 
I see mistakes in the human hill and cannot help wishing 
to coiTect them — that is my part in the general work — but I 
do not wish to destroy the whole hill of human toil, but only 
to arrange moi'c regularly in it all tliat has been arranged ir- 
regularly in it. And in tlie human hill very much has been 
arranged irregularly: of tlus I liavc written and still write; 
because of this I have suffered and still sulfur; and I am 
trying, up to the measure of my strcngtli, to cliange it. . . . 

If men only knew that the aim of humanity is not material 
progre.ss, that this progress is an inevitable growili, but tliat 
the only aim is the good of all men, that this aim is higher 
than any material aim tlmt men may set tliemsclvcs — then all 
would fall into its proper place. And to this the men of our 
time should direct oil their strengtli. [<Srcond Letter: printed 
in Letters of Verigin (Chi-istchurch, 1001), pp. Slfl-819.] 

Another and a very important instance of Tolstoy’s 
concessions to practicality is his enthusiastic adoption 
and advocacy of Henry George’s single-tax program, 
with its object of freeing the land from private owner- 
ship. The sufferings of the Russian peasants for lack 
of land had weighed upon Tolstoy, and he caught at 
this solution, which seemed to him just and practi- 
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cable; lie supports it, among other places, in his paper 
To the Working People (1902), He wrote to liis wife 
in 1897 that the death of Henry George affected him 
as that of a very near friend.* In conversation he 
likened the single-tax question in contemporary society 
to that of the emancipation of the serfs in the days of 
liis own youth. The single-tax system of course implies 
a strong government to collect the tax, and thus con- 
tradicts Tolstoy’s ideal. His reply was, that so long 
as government existed, men .should try to secure good 
law.s, and that the single tax would he one of the best 
po.ssible,t Thus Tolstoy has adopted a practical point 
of view such as one might expect from a Liberal or a 
Socialist. But do not be too sure of his conversion; the 
spirit of the loyal Russimi noble was still alive in him. 
“I think,” he told a visitor in 1894, “ that such a change 
[as the single-tax system] may be carried out by the 
absolute authority. As the freeing of the peasants was 
realized by the will of the tsar, so the abolition of laud 
injustice nuiy be realized by a similar authority. No 
other authority ■will do it, because it will contradict the 
interests of the classes who support that autliority.”t 
To the last Tolstoy never fully overcame his dislike 
for the Liberals and the Socialists, against whom on 
occasion he would fuhnine out his scorn. And yet, now 
that he himself was a prominent figure in the political 

* LeUern to W^e, p. 632. 
t Maude; U, 629. 

Semenov, in Memnger of Evrope, Sept., 1908, p. 37. 
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■world, if only as a denier of politics, and now that his 
acquaintance with men of all stripes of opinion was 
broader than in his younger days, he at times uttered 
views that were quite at variance with Iiis fundamental 
no-government attitude. He was stirred to indignation 
in 1895, when the young tsar, Nicholas II, in reply to 
a loyal petition of the Tver provincial council, praying 
that the people might bo given a voice in the govern- 
ment of the country, denounced their requests as “in- 
sensate dreams.”* He refers to this incident in a letter 
to the tsar, written in 1902, in which he denounces 
autocracy as “an outlived form of government, that 
may answer to the demands of a people somewhere in 
central Africa, distant from the whole world, but not 
to the demands of the Russian people, which is becoming 
more and more enlightened with the enlightenment 
common to the whole world.” Of the Socialists and 
Revolutionists he gives a not unkindly picture in Resur- 
rection. While he denounces their methods, he is sthred 
by their heroism and finds among them admirable types 
of character. The moral nature of his heroine Katyusha 
is aroused by their unselfish enthusiasm. 

It is striking that while Tolstoy’s writings were 
prohibited in Russia, and his followers often severely 
persecuted, he himself was left in peace. Alone and 
unaided, he was a man whom the government feared 
to touch. He was acknowledged as beyond comparison 
the chief man of letters in Russia, and as a good man, 
* MbuUc: n, 509, 
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the glory of the nation. He had repeatedly denounced 
acts of violence committed against the government with 
the same indignation that he had shown towards those 
perpetrated by the government. Force used against a 
man whose creed was simple goodness would have 
raised a tempest of indignation all through the empire. 
Tolstoy’s personality was stronger than the state. 

At one time an attempt was made to have Tolstoy 
confined in a monastery as a heretic. This is said to 
have been thwarted by the tsar Alexander III him- 
self, who is reported to have said to the minister of the 
interior: “I beg you not to touch Lev Tolstoy; I have 
no intention of making a martyr of him and drawing on 
myself the dislike of all Rusaa. If he is to blame, so 
much the worse for him.”* 

The Russian Church, however, did not allow Tolstoy’s 
attacks on it to pass without notice. On March ID, 
1901, the Holy Synod, its governing body, published an 
official notice stating that Tolstoy “with the zeal of a 
fanatic” preached “the overthrow of all the dogmas 
of the Orthodox Church and of the very essence of the 
Christian faith,” and that “therefore the church does 
not regard liim as a member and cannot so regard him 
until he repents and renews his communion with it.” 
This was generaUy regarded as a decree of excommunica- 
tion. The effect of the document was to increase the 

* The statement rests on the authority d the Countess A. A. Tolstoy i 
(Coma^ondmee teith the Cauideaa A, A. ToUtoy, p. 60). There are^ 
difficulties in accopting it; see Maude: 11, 448. ” 
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dislike and contempt for the church authorities felt by 
thinking Russians, and to deepen Ihcir reverence for 
Tolstoy; on the other hand it was the cause of con- 
siderable annoyance to him tlnough the feeling that 
it stirred up among the less intelligent part of the popula- 
tion. It roused him to a biu’st of noble eloquence in 
defence of his own position. His summai'y of his own 
creed, with which he closes his reply, demands quota- 
tion; 

Here is what is just and what is unjust in the SjTiod’s de- 
cree in regard to me. I really do not believe in what they say 
that they believe in. But I believe in much in which they wish 
to convince people tliat I do not believe. 

I believe in the following: I believe in God, whom I under- 
stand as Spirit, as Love, as the Beginning of All. 1 believe tlmt 
He is in me and I in Him. I believe tlmt the will of God is most 
clearly, most compi'ehensibly exprassed in Uie teaching of the 
man Christ, to understand whom ns God and to pray to whom 
I regard as the greatest blasphemy. I believe Uiat tlie true 
good of man is in the fulfilling of tlie will of God, and that His 
will consists in that men should love one anotlier and in con- 
sequence of this do unto others as they would liave others do 
unto them, as it is said in lire Gospel tliat in this is all the 
law and the prophets. I believe that the sense of life of every 
man is therefore only in the increasing of love witliin him- 
self; that this increasing of love leads an individual man in 
this life to continually greater and greater good; and after 
death gives him greater good in proportion as love is greater 
within Imn; and at the same time contributes more than 
aught else to establisbino in this world the Kingdom of God, 
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tliat is, an order of life in wliich tlie discord, deceit.and violence 
at present reigning shall be replaced by free concord, truth, 
and brotherly love of men one to another. I believe that for 
progress in love there is only one means, prayer — ^uot public 
prayer in temples, which is directly prohibited by Christ 
(Matt, vi, 5—13) — ^but prayer the model of which was given ns 
by Christ, solitary prayer, consisting in the establishing 
and fixing in our own consciousness of the sense of our own 
life and of our dependence only on tlie will of God. 

Whether or not tliese beliefs of mine offend, grieve, or se- 
duce any man, hinder anytliing or anybody or are displeasing 
to him — can change them just as little os my own body, 
I must live alone and die alone (and very soon), and therefore I 
cannot believe otlierwiso than I do believe, preparing to go to 
that God from whom I came, I do not believe tlial my faith 
is indubitably the one trutli for all time, but I see none other 
that is simpler, clearer, and more correspondent to all the 
demands of my mind and heart; if I learn of such a faith, I 
shall at once accept it, because God needs naught but the 
truth. But I can in no way return to tliat from which I have 
just come forth with such sufferings, as a flying bird cannot 
return to the eggshell from which it has come forth. 

“He who begins by lovhig Christianity better than Truth 
will proceed by loving his own Sect or Church better than 
Christianity, and end in loving himself [his own r^ose] belter 
than all,” said Coleridge. 

I have proceeded by the opposite path. 1 began by loving 
my orthodox faith more than my repose, then I came to love 
Christianity more than my Church, and now 1 love Truth more 
than all dse in the world. And for me Truth still coincides 
with Christianity, as I understand it. And I profess this 
Christianily, and in the measure in which I profess it I live 
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calmly and joyously, and calmly and joyously I approach 
death. 

Tolstoy was busy witli writing on religious and social 
questions almost to the day of his death. His longest 
and most important work of tliis sort after What Shall 
We Do Then? is The Khigdom of God is Within You, 
which was composed in 1892-93, while he was busy with 
the relief of the starving peasants. In form this book is a 
defence of My Religion against attacks that had been 
made on it; in substance it is mainly im eloquent 
denunciation of war. In My Religion Tolstoy had 
treated of the personal life, in What Shall We Do Then? 
of the life of the community; he now broadened his 
field to include international relations. The propaganda 
of this work is the part of Tolstoy’s teaching that has 
rightly won most admiration and lenst ridicule through- 
out the world. Tolstoy became famous — and influential 
— as the greatest living apostle of international peace. 
His remedy, to be sure, was not that of other peace 
advocates. They would end war by international agree- 
ments, scraps of paper that in the past nations have 
repeatedly violated for the sake of temporary ad- 
vantage. Tolstoy would obtain peace by a transfor- 
mation of the conscience of humanity, so that no man 
would consent to serve in an army, whetlier in war or in 
peace. Here, as always, Tolstoy is more powerful in 
denouncing ills than in showing the way out from them. 
But tliis time the ills are those felt by all humanity, so 
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that Tolstoy’s voice was the dearest aud most penetrat- 
ing among those of a band of reformers rather than a 
cry fi-om the wilderness. Despite the desolation that is 
now sweeping over Europe, he has been an influence of 
real power, a prophet of a better lime to come. 

Tolstoy resumed the same theme in numerous short 
pamphlets, such as Christianity and Patriotism (1894), 
Patriotism or Peace (1806), Patriotism and Govern- 
ment (1900), and Bethink Yourselves! (1904), the last of 
which was occasioned by the war between Hussia and 
Japan. Here he denounced patriotism as “a crude, 
harmful, disgraceful, and bad, and above all, an immoral 
feeling.”* Tolstoy’s ideal was that of the saint. Pa- 
triotism, though it is a modified form of selfishness, is 
at least higher than the personal selfishness, the love of 
ease and quiet and the forgetfulness of all ideals, which is 
at present opposed to it more often than the saintliness 
of Tolstoy. The aim may sometimes justify the means, 
as Tolstoy often showed in his own practice. War for 
a high ideal, in the name of freedom and of peace, is a 
lesser evil than supine submission to the wrong done in 
the world. Pathetically enough, Tolstoy found that 
the spirit of the artillery officer was not dead within him; 
he “nearly wept at the news of the fall of Port Arthur,”t 
In general, Tolstoy’s latest religious writings consist 
of a multitude of essays, letters, and notes, which of 
course cannot be considered separately. Some of their 
depfirtures from the point of view of the works imme- 
* Patrioliani and Gomnment, ch. 7. t Maude: II, 618. 
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dialely following his conversion have already been men- 
tioned. His emphasis on non-resistance becomes more 
extreme than ever. In My Religion ho had countenanced 
force used towards a child for a good aim;* now, in 
his letter to Rukhmanov (1891) he disai)proves even of 
resistance to an animal.f He told Anuchin that one 
must not even kill a wolf that attacks liim; “for if we 
may kill a wolf, we may also kill a dog, and a man, and 
there will be no limit 

In his latest years Tolstoy made a collection of pas- 
sages from great thinkers, from Lao-tszc and Plato to 
Emerson and Henry George, interspersed with passages 
of his own writing, arranged as a Course of Reading for 
every day in the yeai*. To this he attached great im- 
portance. “I should like to have my readers experience 
in the daily reading of this book,” he writes in his pref- 
ace, “the same beneficent, elevating feeling which I 
have experienced in its compilation and now continue 
to experience in its perusal.” 

What impresses one in Tolstoy's old age is his constant 
mental and spiritual activity, his ever-youthful search 
for new truth, even if that truth, when found, be but 
the old expressed in different words. He fulfills the 
prophecy lliat he had written in Youtii: “I am con- 
vinced that if I am fated to live to extreme old age, 
and my tale overtakes my years, as an old man of 

*.‘3ep p, 230, above. 

t Letters, collected by Sergiyenlco (Moscow, 1910): I, 200. 

j Maude: II, 474. 
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seventy I shall indulge in the same impossible, childish 
dreams as now.”* In Tolstoy there was no calm, 
whether of intellectual, self-confident repose, or of 
spiritual saintliness. “It is evil,” he writes in a private 
letter, “when a man says to himself: ‘I have become 
better than I was; thus I do not smoke, I do not commit 
adultery, I give away the tenth part of my property, 
and do not act as the publicans do.’ God grant that you 
may always be dissatisfied and not see the road that you 
have traversed in drawing near IIiin!”t “The dis- 
agreement of life with what it should be, or, more 
exactly speaking, witli what it will be, is just its charac- 
teristic mark, the sign of life, ... In every man a 
movement takes place from an inferior state to a su- 
perior state, from the worse to the better, from the 
smaller to the larger: all this may be called life.”! 

Yet thi.s account of Tolstoy’s last year’s may best close 
with a picture of him as a quiet, practical coimsellor. In 
a letter to his wife, written in 18£>4!,hc tells of an interview 
with an eccentric vagrant who came to him for counsel: 

I tried in every way to persuade him to settle with his 
father, and there, rusting from the ascetic life tliat he is lead- 
ing — ^he wears bast slices and is covered with lice — to choose 
some work for liimself, and above all to make people love him, 
instead of being afraid of Mm, as they are now; to try to be 
useful and pleasant to men . — [Letters ip Wife, p. 48i2.] 


* See page 33, above. 

t Correapondame intdite (Paris, 1007), pp. 851, 35S. 
I Ibid., p. S49. 
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LATEB AETISTIC WOBSS; "WUAT IB ART?” 

OLSTOY’S continued growth in a religious 
view of life had the effect of deepening his 
kindly feelings toward Turgenev. In 1881 lie 
twice visited Turgenev on his estate. Upon 
the poet Polonsky, who was also visiting Tui'genev at 
the time, he made the impression of a changed man, 
“as it wei-e reborn, penetrated with another faith, an- 
other love.” “On neither of us did he force his way of 
thinking, and he listened calmly to the objections of 
Turgenev. In a word, this was no longer the Count whom 
I had once known in his youth.”* 

In 1883 Turgenev wrote to a friend his impression of 
Tolstoy’s Confession: 

I recently received through a very charming Moscow 
lady Tolstoy’s Confession, which the censorship has prohibited. 
I have read it with great interest; it is remarkable for its 
sincerity, trutlifubiess, and force of conviction. But it is 
all built on false premises and finally leads to tlie most gloomy 
negation of all human life. . . . This is a nihilism of its own 
sort. I wonder why Tolstoy, who among other things denies 

* Biryukov: II, 303, 394. 
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even art, surrounds himself with artists, and what they can 
derive from his conversation. And yet Tolstoy is almost the 
most remarkable man of contemporary Russia. — [Biryuk6v: 
n, 435.] 

Turgenev had been a constant admirer of Tolstoy's 
artistic genius and liad never ceased to lament his 
friend’s neglect of it. In 1879 he had written to Polon- 
sl«y: “L. Tolstoy, as a great and living talent, will leap 
out of the mire in which he is stuck, and with benefit to 
literature.” In 1883 he addimsed to Tolstoy himself, 
from his death-bed, tlie following touching appeal: 

Dear and delovbd Lev Nikolayeviou! 

I have not written to you for a long time, for I have been 
ill, and am, to .speak frankly, on my death-bed. I cannot 
recover, and there is no use tiiinkiiig of it. I am writing to 
you just to tell you how glad I have been to be your con- 
temporary, and to express to you my last request. My friend, 
return to your literary work. That gift of yours comes from 
the same soiu-cc us all else. Ah, how happy I should be if I 
could tlrink tlmt ray request would have an effect upon you I . . . 
I am a doomed man; the doctors do not even know what to 
call my complaint, nevralgie stomocalo gouteuse, I can neither 
walk, nor cut, nor sleep 1 It is tiresome oven to mention all this . 
My friend, great writer of the Russian land, heed my request. 
Let me know whether you receive this paper, and permit me 
once more to embrace closely, closely yourself, your wife, and all 
yours. I can no more. I am weary. — [Biryukdv: 11,451,452.] 


This appeal had no direct effect on Tolstoy, who 
worked according to his own bent, quite independently 
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of any urging from others. In 1884 he wrote to his 
wife, presumably in reference to one of his religious 
works: “I must write, I absolutely must, but I have 
not that passionate longing without which it is im- 
possible.”* As a matter of fact he disliked the title 
“great writer of the Uussian land,” which Turgenev 
had bestowed on him, and which clung to him ever 
afterwards. t But after Turgenev’s death, despite his 
dislike for public .speaking, he eagerly accepted an in- 
vitation from the Society of Lovers of Russian Litera- 
ture in Moscow to give an address at a projected cele- 
bration in Turgenev’s honor, and he applied himself 
with enthusiasm to the rcaditig of his works. He was 
particularly cliarmed by Enough, of which he had 
written most contemptuously in 1865.t Unfortunately 
the Russian authorities forbade the projected public 
celebration; and, as Tolstoy would not write out hi.s 
speech for publication, Russian literature was deprived 
of what would have been a most strildng verdict on 
Turgenev’s life and work. 

For eight years after the completion of Anna Karenin 
Tolstoy entirely laid aside realistic fiction, the typo of 
work in which he was supreme. During tliis interval 
the only works of the imagination that he produced 
were a few short stories, often containing supernatural 
elements, and some of them founded on popular legends, 

* Lettem to p. 229. 

t Count Hyd Tolstoy; Rominisetmoes of Tolstoy, p. 230. 

j Letters to Wife, p. 202; ond Biryukdv: II, 06. 
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of 'which What Men Live By (1881) is perhaps Ihc best. 
This and succeeding talcs of the same sort are not 
without power, but taken by themselves they would give 
no hint of Tolstoy’s real genius. His religious and 
sociological writings, 3[y Religion and What Shall We 
Do Tlmi ?, malte their appeal, as has already been jjoiuted 
out, by the illustrations drawn from daily life, by the 
same intimacy with the readers’ daily lives that dis- 
tinguishes War and Peace. These short tales have the 
same patent didactic purpose as 'the religious writings 
with which they are contemporary, but unfortunately 
they seem deprived of the truth of observation that is 
Tolstoy’s distinguishmg trail. In an article. On the 
Tndh in Art (1887), Tolstoy strove to justify his methods 
in them by saying that the fundamental truth of moral 
ideas is the only thing that matters in art. Yet in 
What is Art ? (1898) he characteristically did not class 
these stories as good art, but preferred to them God Sees 
the Truth and The Prisoner of the Caucasus (cf. p. 344), 
in which the supernatural machinery is absent and a 
plain, direct narrative enforces its own lesson. Tol- 
stoy’s genius, wonderful in its picturing of every-day 
reality, was not adapted to symbolism; he reached suc- 
cess in but few cases, among wliich one may mention 
particularly his late tale Esarhaddon (1903). 

But Tolstoy’s genius could not permanent^ be di- 
verted from its native bent. In 1886 he suddenty pro- 
duced The Death of Ivdn Ilyich (a story), and The Power 
of DarJmess (a drama); three years later he wrote 
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The Kreutser Sonata (ii short novel) and The Fruits of 
Enlighicnvimt (a comedy); in 1805 Lliere followed a short 
sloiy. Master and Man; then, in 1899, he completed, 
under circumstances that have been already described, 
a long novel. Resurrection, of which he had received the 
subject in 1888 from lua friend Senator Koni. To 
these wo may add The Devil (1889), Father Sergy (1890- 
98), The Living Corpse (1900), Hadji Murad (1896-1904), 
and a. few other works which w'crc loft unfinished or with- 
o\it final revision, and wliicli were not published until 
iiftcr his dcallu These writings show the novelist’s 
gcnivis undimmed by the lapse of ycai’s. 

Undimmed, but not unchanged. Thi-oiigh this series of 
works there, runs a somber, intense moral purpose 
that continually transforms them iiito Puritan tracts. 

Not even the earliest of Tolstoy’s works can be called 
gay. The author of Childhood was so wide awake to 
the seamy side of human diaracter tliat his picture of 
the world at times appears pessimistic. In War and 
Peace, despite tlic fullnes.s of happy life tliat pervades 
the book, there is a strain of intensity; life is serious 
and gi'im despite its joyous aspects. Now, in tliese 
works written after his religious conversion (if we except 
The Fruits of Enlightenment and Hadji Murad) the 
note of joy, of eager delight in the life of the flesh, has 
disappeared. No gracious, maidenly figures like Natasha 
dance tlirough these later works; murder, moral torture, 
lust, adultery, lie at their foundation. The life of the 
body is shown to be wholly bad, while to it Tolstoy 
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contrasts a spiritual bliss, a moral awakening, to which 
he vainly strives to give convincing human form. 

The mildest of the somber series is the first. The Death 
of Ivan Ilyich. A lawyer of fair talents, a Philistine 
worldling, an average man, neither bad nor good, 
neither rich nor poor, injures himself internally by a 
fall from a step-ladder. The injury, which at first 
caused only slight discomfort, becomes more and more 
painful; Ivan Ilyich secs before him a slow, agonizing 
death. In his wife and children he finds no true sym- 
pathy; to them his helpless suffering is nothing but a 
nuisance. Only his peasant man-servant, healthy and 
with an uncorrupted natural unselfishness, treats him 
with genuine kindness. At last Iv£n Ilyich perceives that 
his years on earth have been wasted in ignorance of 
life’s true meaning. He dies after three days that have 
been one yell of pain, from which his family have shel- 
tered themselves behind closed doors. His wife is 
mainly concerned about receiving her pension; his 
colleagues, about the appointment of a successor. 

This tale, of some eighty pages, is distinguished 
from Tolstoy’s earlier writings by its unity, its con- 
centration on one central theme. Tolstoy no longer 
strives to give the full, rounded presentation of life that 
he had achieved in Anno Karenin. Hence comes the 
oveipowering intensity of the work. Holland tells of 
finding enthusiasm for it among the IVench bourgeoisie, 
a class naturally impervious to art and literature. 
Amid its darkness there is a ray of hope; the new 
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consciousness of life, of the unborn, untemporal life, 
awakens in Ivin Ilyich just before liis death. From the 
stark, grim reality that confronts tlic reader at every 
turn the only escape is in the spiritual life. 

In Master and Man Tolstoy resumed the same theme, 
the kindling in a callous soul of a spark of spiiiLual 
truth. The setting is the same as in the youthful Snmi- 
storm (1850), but what a difference in tone I A coarse, 
skinflint merchant, driving with his peasant workman, 
is overtaken by a snowstorm. He sees the peasant 
freezing to death, throws himself upon liim, and warms 
him with the heat of his own body. Himself dying, he 
feels the bliss of self-sacrifice. The peasant survives 
while the merchant perishes. 

The same theme of conversion occurs in The Power 
of Darkness, a ghastly drama of peasant life, founded on 
an incident that had actually come before a court in 
Tula. As a mere literary achievement, it is remarlrable 
that Tolstoy at the age of fifty-eight should have been 
able to take up the dramatic form. In 1863, to be sure, 
he had written two comedies, neither of which has 
been publislied, and in 1870 he had a period of intense 
enthusiasm for tlie drama, reading eagerly Shakespeare, 
Molifire, and Goetlio. Nevertheless the dramatic form 
was essentially new to him. His novels are as little 
dramatic as any ever written; the attempts to recast 
Anna Karenin and Resurrection as acting plays have 
resulted in dismal parodies, Couvensation in his stories 
jfi r^jativeljr insignificant apd pomnionplace, while 
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veiy much depends on the description of accessories, 
manner, and gesture, and on the analysis of the char- 
acters’ thoughts. Tolstoy himself likened the difference 
between a novel and a drama to that between paint- 
ing and sculpture. He told Fcinermanu of his diffi- 
culties: 

The whole difference between the novel and the drama T 
came to understand when I set to work on my Pomr of Dark- 
ness. At first I attacked it with tliose novelist's mctliods to 
wliicli I was more accustomed. But after tlie first pages I 
saw that here matters were different. Here it was impo.sHiI)le, 
for example, to prepare the crises of tlie heroes’ experiences, 
impossible to moke them think on tlie stage and remember 
tilings, to light up tlreir characters by digressions into the 
past — all this is tiresome, wearisome, and unnatural. One 
needs crises already prepared. Before the public tlicre must 
be states of tlie soul already formed, decisions that have been 
adopted. Only such reliefs of the soul, sudi chiseled forms 
in mutual collisions agitate and touch tlie spectator. 

But monologues and various transitions with tableaux and 
tones of voice — ^all such things disgust the spectator, who begins 
to regret that the chairs were not set witli tlicir baclcs to the 
stage. To be sure, I did not restrain myself, and I inserted 
several monologues in The Power qf Darkness, but, while in- 
serting them, I felt that I was not acting properly. It is hard 
for on old novelist to refram from that, as it is hard for a coacli- 
man to hold in his horses, when a heavy coacli is pressing down 
on them from a slope. — [Teneromo: life and Conversations 
of L. N, Tolstoy, p. 40.*] 

* In general, information furnislied by Feinermann must be received 
yfith caution, but this account smacks of the truth, 
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That Tolstoy could overcome lliese difficulties, 
change his whole teelmique, concentrate his action 
and make tlie conversation tell the story, and, finally, 
that he could produce a drama that is not only the most 
powerful in all Russian literature, but one which has been 
recognized as among the maslcrpioees of the modern 
realistic drama, influencing for oxamj>le the develop- 
ment of the drama in Germany, is a new proof of his 
many-sided literary genius. 

It is striuige also that this grewsome play should 
be based on the life of the peasantiy, the class from 
which Tolstoy drew his religious inspiration. The 
drama proves that Tolstoy had his eyes open to peasant 
conditions, seeing about him no sentimental “sweet 
Auburn.” The sturdy industry and faith of certain 
peasant types had aided in his own conversion, but lie 
had made no false urtisUc generalization from them. 

In a peasant family a wife deserts her sickly husband 
and sins with a lusty yoimg laborer, Nikita. Her con- 
federate and helper is Nikita’s mother. Niljita also 
intrigues with the woman’s half-witted daughter, who 
bears a cliild. This child Nikita and the wife murder. 
The play ends with Nikita’s confession of his sins; 
remorse of conscience has overwhelmed him. The 
influence towards righteousness in the play is Nikita’s 
fatlier, the old cesspool-cleaner Akim, the man of God. 
The play is a tragedy of darkness and degradation, a 
repulsive picture of village wideedness beside which 
The Widow in the Bye Street seems palp. The conversion 
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in it is not a tour de force, brought in to teach a moral 
lesson; it follows naturally fi^om what we have learned 
of Nikita’s character. Tolstoy followed the advice 
that he himself gave to Feincrmann: “Do not crush 
or bend to suit j'our own purposes the events of a tale, 
but follow it whci’cvcr it leads you.”* 

In this play the evil influences all come from women. 
One must admit that in his later works Tolstoy con- 
stantlj' expresses an unfavorable view of feminine 
character. Woman lacks the idealism of man; she can 
form no new philosophy of life, nor understand one when 
it is presented to her. (Tolstoy, despite his love and 
devotion for his wife, was doubtless affected by her 
failure to adopt his religious views.) Tolstoy’s condem- 
nation of women flows from the ascetic side of his ethical 
.sysjtem, which constantly becomes more prominent. 
This aspect of his teaching reaches its utmost develop- 
ment in The Kreutzer Sonata (1889). 

Tolstoy’s greatest novels had been panegyrics upon 
family life. At the close of Whai Shall We Do Then? 
(1886) he had devoted to motherhood some of his most 
eloquent pages. Now, in The Kreutzer Sonata, written 
only three yeai-s later, he definitely reverses himself 
and adopts a position like that of St. Paul (in I Corin- 
thians, vii, 1-11). Absolute celibacy is the ideal for 
every virtuous man, while promiscuity is the sin that 
must be shunned most of all. Marriage is a half-way 

’''Letter of December, 1886; in Lettera, coUectei hy 'SergtyeiiJco 
(Moscow, 1910}: 1, 1S3. 
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station, a compromise, not absolutely siniul, but full of 
danger and without inspiration. Such is the philos- 
ophy that underlies his new pictiu'c of family rela- 
tions. 

In a railway train a murderer, Pozdnyshev, pours 
out to a chance acquaintance the story of his life. Li 
his youth he had acted like most young men, consorting 
freely with harlots and regarding the indulgence of his 
sexual de.sires in tlie same light as drinking or smoking. 
Then he had married. His life with his wife was based 
on sexual desire, not on any unselfish love, but still he 
counted himself a moral man because he was not out- 
wardly unfaithful to her. Quarrels were continual; 
there was no mutual esteem. They had cliildren, who, 
however, meant little to them. The wife, who was 
the feminine counterpart of her hu.shand, found the care 
of children irksome, and with a doctor’s aid took means 
to avoid having more. When she was freed from child- 
bearing and nursing, her sexual impulses remained the 
same, while her attractiveness increased. Other men 
paid her attentions, notably a violinist. The husband 
became wildly jealous, particularly so one evening when 
his wife and the violinist were playing together the 
Kreuizer Sonata of Beethoven, music tlint in a drawing 
room, where there are women in d4^collet6, arouses, 
according to Tolstoy, the most sensual feelings. Pdzdny- 
shev left home, and returned late at night, convinced of 
his wife’s falsity; he seized a dagger, and, finding the 
TjyQmau with her lover, he stabbed her, He wai? ac- 
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quitted by the court on the ground of having been 
justified in liis vengeance. 

Among all Tolstoy’s works. The Kreutzer Sonata is 
the most horrible in its plainness of speech — and this 
despite a slight modification that the author introduced 
at the urging of his wife. Tolstoy lays bare the crude 
medical facts of life without the faintest gauzy covering 
of romanticism. The book is a sermon on modern 
tampering with the sex instinct. Its readers instinctively 
denounce the whole sex impulse as vile and low. 

The Kreutzer Sonata raised a fury of disgust in so- 
ciety, a fury that was more than half hypocrisy. In 
America it was for a time forbidden the right of trans- 
mission through the mails, as an immoral work, To 
explain his parable, Tolstoy added a postscript, in which 
he details the Russian attitude to the sexual life, one 
very difi'erent from the English Puritan tradition. Grati- 
fication of the sexual instinct is not regarded as a sin, 
and parents teach their cliildren how to indulge it 
witliout risk of disease. Married men have intercourse 
witli tlieir wives during pregnancy, thus violating the 
laws of nature. Women sterilize themselves that they 
may indulge their lusts and aid men in lust without 
the bringing forth of children, the only thing that can 
justify the yielding to sexual feeling. All this Tolstoy 
denounces as bad. The way out is not to compromise 
with the sex feeling, as is lilcely to be the case in mar- 
riage, but to strive for the ideal of absolute cliastity. 
This will he adpijts, lea4 to the pxtipetiop of the hwp»ftJ} 
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race. But no one has proved that the perpetuation of a 
lustful race is in itself a good. As the race advances in 
self-control it may well die out. 

We have seen (page 259) how Tolstoy had written in 
his diary in 1881: “The family is flesh. To abandon 
one’s family is the second temptation — ^to kill oneself. 
The family is one body. But do not yield to the third 
temptation: serve not the family, but God alone.” 
Then he was still on the sane ground of compromise, of 
regulating natural impulses rather than extinguishing 
them. Now asceticism has led him into a more con- 
sistent position, of mortification of the flesh. He writes 
in his Epilogue to The Kreuizer Sonata: 

I was horrified at my own conclusions and wished not to 
believe them, but it was impossible not to believe thorn. And 
liowever much these conclusions coniraclict the whole order 
of our life, however much they contradict wliat I previ- 
ously thought and even exprassed, I was obliged to accept 
tliem. 

Psissagos in Tolstoy’s Joiumal for 1897 and 1898 show 
his altered point of view: 

All calamities which are bom from sex relations, from being 
in love, come from this, tliat wc confuse fieslily lust with 
spiritual life, with — terrible to say — love; we use our reason 
not to condemn and limit this passion, but to adorn it with tlie 
peacock featlvers of spirilu^dity. Here is wliei'e fos aHrhmea 
ae touelieni. To attribute every attraction between tlie sexes 
to sex desire seems very materialistic, but, on tlie contrary. 
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it is the most sihritual poiut of view: to distinguish from the 
realm of the spiritual everything which does not belong to it, 
in order to be able to value it highly . — [The Journal oj Leo 
Tolstoi, 1S0S-1S99, ti’anslated by Struiisky: p, 154,] 

Yesterday there was a conversation about the same tiling: 
Is e.xclusive love [love of one woman] good? The resume is this: 
a moral man will look on exclusive love — it is all the same 
whether he be married or single — ns on evil and will fight it; 
the man who is little mural will consider it good and uill 
encourage it. An entirely immoral man does not even under- 
stand it and makes fun of it. — [Ibid., p. 232.] 

No student of the religious life, or, more concretely, 
no admirer of St. Paul, no re.si>cctcr of a chaste, celibate, 
duty-loving priest, can throw a stone at Tolstoy for the 
conclusion he has reached. The ascetic impulse created 
inonasticism in Buddhism and in Christianity. Tolstoy 
after his religious conversion rejected monasticism, 
maintaining that he would remain in the world and 
still serve God.* But now he advocates an ideal that 
is essentially monastic; his aspirations at this stage of 
his progress might be summed up as poverty, chastity, 
and disobedience. What the medieval church enj'oined 
as an ideal on a few men Tolstoy announces as a uni- 
versal human duty; his now democratic soul will make 
no distinction between monk and worldling, priest and 
layman. The church, following St. Paul and other 
teachers, separated its clergy from the worldly life by 
depriving them of wives, not to speak of promiscuous 
*M}i Ssligim, ch. 10: cf. p, tBO, 
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intercourse; Tolstoy will prescribe the same remedy for 
all men, and be gives reasons for his doctrine founded on 
the modern conditions that he sees about him. But he 
still is inconsistent: suicide would be the next logical 
step in self-abnegation, and that Tolstoy continues to 
abhor. Buddhists and Christians may be withheld 
from suicide by its futility; men cannot hope to escape a 
temporal life after death. Tolstoy, not yet restrained 
by any such belief, should logically have accepted 
suicide as a release from the ills of the flesh. Suicide by 
violence, to be sure, would have contradicted Ins cardinal 
principle of non-resLstance to evil by violence: for tliis 
same reason he rejects self-mutilation as a means of 
attaining chastity, and condemns the Russian sect of 
Eunuchs for their practice of it. By violence tlxey 
hinder the production of future generations who might 
attain an ideal of voluntary chastity unknown to them.* 
But suicide by self -starvation would hardly be open to 
this objection; it would be only the extreme develop- 
ment of Tolstoy’s doctrine of self-denial. Asceticism 
and the passion for reinmciation of the life of the body, 
however, never led Tolstoy to this abyss. Wortliy of 
admiration ai'c lus clear perception that any ctliical 
ideal, to be sound, miost be valid for all men and women, 
and his attempt, however inadequate, to justify his 
position on that basis. Here, as has been noted (page 
253), he is a follower of Kant, a rationalist. Elogjcal 

*0n the Sex Question {ThaugUa L, N. Tolstoy, collected by Vkdimir 
Ckerikdv). 
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thougli Ills doctrine may be, it is at least more consistent 
than the Leniijorizing systems developed under Buddhism 
and Christianity, vith their prescription of varying ideals 
for priest and layman. For Tolstoy the moralist, with 
his doctrine that the body is the source of all human ills, 
the sexual impulse must ultimately prove wholly re- 
pidsive. 

Father Sergy and The Devil are kindred in spirit to 
The Kreutzer Sonata. The former has been already 
mentioned (page 286). It represents woman as the 
great temptress of man, the chief obstacle to a righteous 
life. Father Sergy resists tlie seduction of a beautiful 
courtesan only to submit later to that of a merchant’s 
daughter. Yielding, his phrase is: “Marya, you are a 
devil.” 

The devil of tlie second story is the same. A young 
landowner in his bachelor days has an intrigue with a 
peasant woman. After his marriage to a woman of his 
own class temptation from his former mistress returns 
upon him. Unable to resist, he kills himself. One 
thinks of Tolstoy’s confession to Maude, that his desire 
for women was the hardest to overcome of all his animal 
passions, and of his entry in his diary for 1003: “I am 
now experiencing the torments of hell: I remember all 
the abominations of my former life. Those recoUecUons 
do not leave me, and they poison my life.”* He notes 
characteristically at the clo.se of his story that none 
could comprehend the cause of the suicide. Sin such as 
* Maude: I. £2; 11, 402. 
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tJial wiUi wMch the man slnigglcd seemed the most 
eommonijiaec act to those aJjoul him. 

With the tone of these works one may compare enti-ies 
in Tolstoy’s dimy for August, 1S98; 

Woman — anti llic legends say it also — ^is llie tool of llic 
devil. She is generally stupid, hut the devil lends her his 
brain when she works for him. Here you see, slic lias done 
iniraeles of tliinking, far-sightctliK'ss, conslsmcy, in order lo 
do sometlimg nasty; but as .soon as soinetliiug not nasty is 
needed, she cannot understand llic siinplcsl thing; she can- 
not sec further than the present nioincnt and there is no self- 
control and no patience (except cliild-birth and the cure of 
children). 

All this concerns women, un-Cluistiaiis, unchaste women, 
as are all tlie women of our Christian world. Oh, how I would 
like to show to women all Uie sigiuiicunco of a chaste woman! 
A chaste woman (not in vain is the legend of Mary) will save 
llie world. — [IZVie Journal of Leo Tolstoi, 1805-1H9D, translated 
by Strunsky: pp. 261, 262.J 

Strangely enough, while Tolstoy wa.s at work on his 
acrid denuncialion of fiunily life in The Krcutacr Sonata 
he was also writing a genial comedy, for his children 
lo present at private theatricals, The Fruits of EnligMcn- 
ment. The zealot had not absorbed the jocose and merry 
father. 

The Fruits of Enlightenment presents to us a well-to-do 
Russian family, in which the father is a spiritualist, 
and the mother a fanatic on tlic germ theory. In 
seventeenth-century England it would have been called 
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a comedy of “humors,” of eccentric lyijes. The thread 
of action is supplied by some peasants, who have come 
to town wishing to buy land. A clever chambermaid, 
Tanya, at a spiritualistic stance conti’ives to trick 
her master Zvezdintsev (Star-gazer) into signing the 
deed. The character of Tanya is the mainspring of the 
comedy. Her natural good sense overcomes the pom- 
pous folly of the master and mistress and their learned 
friend Professor Erugosvetlov (Round-the-world-boy). 
The play is full of deliciously humorous situations and 
excellent comic dialogue. Tolstoy’s moral enthusiasm 
is here tempered by fun; he pours out copious ridicule 
on aristoaratic gluttony and credulity. Here we see the 
Tolstoy of the home circle, the merry contributor to the 
letter-box. 

In the earlier portions of Iteaurreclion, which were 
probably written about 1888, there are pages that by 
their impartial, slightly satirical picture of Russian high 
society suggeist Tolstoy’s earlier work. But the book as a 
whole is a controversial pamphlet, attacking fiercely both 
church and state. 

A rich young Russian of gentle birth, Prince Dmitiy 
Nekhlyudov — the name is the same as that of one of the 
main characters in Youth and in some others of Tolstoy’s 
early works — meets at his aunts’ house a young girl of 
the humblest origin, Katyusha, who lives with his aunts 
half as prot6g4e, half as chambermaid. Her freshness 
and girlish charm tempt him, and he seduces her. The 
scene depicting the seduction, while wholly free from 
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sensual details, is written in Tolstoy’s most vivid style. 
Nekhlyudov deserts Katyusha, leaving money as pay- 
ment for his crime. The girl, he is told, bears a child, 
and is expelled from the house, but he learns nothing 
further of her. In reality she sinks into misery and 
becomes a common prostitute, living in a house of ill- 
fame. To this place comes a merchant, bent on enjoy- 
ing himself in a strange city. Ho is murdered at a hotel, 
and suspicion falls on Katyusha, who has been his com- 
panion. She is arraigned for the crime, and Nelclilyudov 
is drawn as a juror for the trial of the case. Seated in 
the box, he recognizes tlie accused as the girl whom he had 
corrupted years before. A wave of repentance and 
contrition sweeps over him. At the trial, through a 
misunderstanding on the part of the jurors, the girl is 
condemned for the murder, of which she is innocent, »uid 
is sentenced to life exile in Siberia. Ncldilyudov seeks in 
vain to have the sentence reversed. Overcome by re- 
morse, he gives up his position in society, breaks his 
engagement with a rich young woman, and follows 
Katyusha into Siberia. She refuses persistently his 
offer of marriage. At last a pardon comes for her from 
the tsar. She marries one of her fellow exiles. Ne- 
khlyudov finds that a new life has dawned for him in the 
spirit of Christ’s five commandments, which are naturally 
those expounded by Tolstoy in My Religion, A con- 
version such as for Tolstoy was the work of years takes 
place in Nekhlyudov in a few weeks. 

Into Resurrection Tolstoy pours out all his contetnpt 
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for government institutions, above all for courts of law 
and for prisons. He pictures judges and advocates, 
who condemn men for crimes for which they themselves 
are spiritually responsible. He describes the ty^jes of 
criminals met by Katyusha on her journey, men and 
women who, if guilty, have been led astray by the 
hal'd circumstances of life rather than by badness of heart. 
Meanwhile a priest is performing a mummery called a 
sacrament, which does no good and merely extorts 
hard-earned money from peasants; and a fashionable 
English preaclici' — ^tlie reflection of a real missionary. 
Lord Radstock — tells idle aristocrats that they may be 
saved by faith in the merits of Christ rather than by 
their own good lives. 

In technique, Reaurrection, with its digressions and 
its discussions of social questions, reverts to Tolstoy’s 
earlier manner. Though it lacks the comprehensive 
sympathy of War and Peace and Anna Karenin, it has 
pages of wonderful beauty and strength. In the prison 
scenes the author’s insight sheds human kindliness over 
the most wretched surroundings. His frankness of 
speech, however, gave offence, though to a less degree 
than in The Kroutzer Sonata. A letter of the English 
Quaker John Bellows refers to the matter: 

One thing I had to get through at our last Committee 
was the question of the novel Tolstoy wrote to help the Dou- 
fchobor migration expenses — Reaurrection. Our people received 
£lfiO of the proceeds; but the work is an objectionable one 
in its gitmut far too full details of “smutty” things; and my wife 
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and I felt we had belter sacrifice this sum ourselves rather 
than let the Society of Friends be in complicity wiLli its jmbli- 
cation. So I paid the stim back out of my own pocket, and 
then wrote Tolstoy a long and earnest letter on the subject, 
to which he has as yet not sent a reply; but liia friend who 
helped the translation, ete., came to the Committee to defend 
it against my charges. The Coinmittecj however, look my 
view, and mianimously condemned the work as unfit for our 
homes; and ordered the £150 to be refunded to me. 

Tolstoy’s delayed reply to Bellows was as follows: 

7lh Ilf Di'comber, 1001. 

BnAB Fbibnd, 

I received your letter and meant to answer it; but the last 
two months I have been so weak that I could not do it, so you 
must cscuse me my long silence. 

I read your letter twice and considered the matter os well as 
I could, and could not arrive at a definite solution of the ques- 
tion. You may be right, but I thhilc not for every person winch 
[.?ic] will read the book. It can have a bn<l infliictice over per- 
sons who will read not the whole book and not take in Ore sense 
of it. It might also have quite the opposite infiucuce so as it 
Wivs intended to. All that I can say in my defence is, that when 
I read a book, the clrief interest for me is tlic Wettanscliauung 
des Atdors: what he likes and what ho Imlcs. And I hope 
that the reader wliich will read my book with tlie same view 
will find out what tlic autlior likes or dislikes and will be in- 
fluenced with the sentiments of the author, and I can say tliat 
when I wrote the boolc I abhorred willi all my heart the lust, 
and to express this abhorrence was one of the chief aims of 
thu bioi'' 
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If I have failed in it I am very sorry, and 1 am pleading 
guilty if I was so inconsiderate in the scene of which you write 
that I could have produced such a bad impression on your 
mind. 

I think that we will be judged by our conscience and by 
God, not for the results of our deeds which we cannot Icnow, 
but for our intentions, and I hope that my intentions were not 
bad. Yours ti-uly, 

Leo Tolstoy.* 

As to matters of this sort there may be a legitimate 
difference of opinion. One may note that in 1893 Tolstoy 
wrote to his wife that it was “of course too early” 
for tlieir fourteen-year-old son Mikhail to read 
Anna Karenin.^ And when Tho Kreuisser Sonata was 
read aloud in his home he admitted that it was 
“better for the young ladies to leave.” t 

In Tlte Living Corpse, an unfinished drama, a drunken, 
worthless fellow disappears from sight in order to spare 
his family the disgrace of his presence. Tolstoy presents 
him as morally superior to the self-satisfied followers of 
convention who remain resijected and honored members 
of society. For once Tolstoy seems to have adopted 
the manner of Dostoyevsky. 

There is rare charm in IBadgi Murad, a tale which by its 
subject matter takes us back to the days of Tolstoy’s 
youthful service in the Caucasus. Hadji Murad was a 

* John Bellom: Letters and Memoir (London, 190fi); pp. 361, 362. 

t Letters to Wife, p. 445. 

I Tsinger, in On Tolstoy, p. 880, 
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Mohammedan warrior, second only to Shamil himself in 
his tenacious resistance to the Russians. Tolstoy tells his 
story in a simple, matter-of-fact way, with full delight in 
his physical strength and bravery. The old hunter and 
warrior was never quite lost in Tolstoy the saint. Tolstoy 
loved adventure even in books; he wi-ote to his wife 
(1897) that the death of Alexander Dumas had affected 
him in the same way us tlial of Henry George.* The 
opening paragraphs of Tolstoy’s tale are especially 
delightful: 

1 was returning home through the fields. It was mid- 
summer. They had aheady mowed the mcadow-s and were 
just beginning to reap the rye. 

There is a delightful choice of flowers at that lime of year: 
red, white, and pink fragrant, fluffy clover; milk-white daisies 
with their bright yellow centers and pleasant spicy smell; 
yellow rape, with its scent of honey; towering, purple and 
white, tulip-like campanulas; creeping vetch; yellow, red, 
and pink scabiosa; regular, purple plantain, with a faintly 
pinkish down and a barely perceptible pleasant sc»nt; corn 
flowers, bright blue in the sun and in their youth, but light 
blue and reddening in tbe evening and as they grow old; and 
tender, almond-scented, quickly withering convolvulus. 

I had gathered a large bouquet of various flowers and 
was walking home, when I noticed in the ditch a marvelous 
purple thistle in full bloom, of tite sort that we call “Tatar,” 
and which the mowers carefully avoid, and, when it is acci- 
dentally mown, cast out from the hay, in order not to prick 


* LitUm to Wife, p. 688, 
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tLeir hands on it. The thought came to me of plucking this 
thistle and putting it in the middle of my bouquet. I stepped 
down uito the ditch, and, after driving away a bumble-bcc 
that had nestled down into tlie center of the flower and had 
there gone sweetly and idly to sleep, I set to plucking the 
blossom. But this was very hard: the stem not only pricked 
me from all sides, even through the handkerchief that I had 
wrapped aroimd my iiaiid, but was so terribly tough that I 
struggled with it for some five minutes, breaking one fiber 
after another. When at last I had torn off the flower, the stem 
was all in shreds, and tire flower no longer seemed so fresh 
and beautiful. Besides this, with its coarseness and roughness 
it did not go with the delicate flowers of the bouquet. I 
felt sorry that I had uselessly ruined the flower, which liad 
been good in its own place, and I cast it aside. "Yet what 
energy and force of life.” I thought, remembering the efforts 
with which I had torn off the flower. “With what vigor it 
defended itself and how dear it sold its life. ”... 

And I remembered a story of the Caucasus of long ago, part 
of which I had seen, part heard from eye-witnesses, and part 
imagined. 

This joy in flowers appears repeatedly in Tolstoy’s 
letters. In truth, the love of beauty was always one of 
Tolstoy’s passions. And yet, when he came to write a 
treatise on esthetics, in Wlicd ia Art? (1898), he won 
fame, or shall we say notoriety, by denying that beauty 
is a necessaiy or important element in works of art. 

What is Artf is on the one hand an expansion of the 
idea as to the popular, infectious diaracter of great 
art that Tolstoy had expressed tweuty*six years earlier 
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in Iiis article on YasnayaPolytma School (see pp. 119-121), 
and on the other an obvious corollary to his ethical 
system. His fundamental lliought, and fundamental 
error, is that beauty has nothing to do with true art. 
To the demolition of this view he devotes an introduction 
in which he reviews the theories of pieecding writers on 
esthetics. He likewise disapproves of the attempt to 
construct a definition of art by scientific induction from 
objects of art: 

All existing systems of estlictics are constructed on this 
plan. Listead of giving a definition of true art, and then 
deciding what is and what is not art by judging whether a 
given production suits or docs not suit that definition, a 
certain class of productions tliat for some reason please people 
of a certain set are recognized os art, and a definition of art 
is devised that will cover all these productions . — \What is Art?, 
ch. 4.] 

Yet Tolstoy’s own definition is itself founded on in- 
duction, though on an induction so swift and simple 
that he does not recognize it as such; and it isadefinition 
that in no way exclude.s beauty from the province of 
art or even prevents it from being an essential feature of 
art. His definition is, briefly, that art consists in the 
conscious transfer of emotion; 

To call forth in oneself a feeling that has been once ex- 
perienced, and, after' calling it forth in oneself, to transfer 
that feeling by means of movements, lines, colors, sounds, or 
images expressed in words, so that others may experience 
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the same feeling — ^in this consists the activity of art. Art 
is an activity of man which consists in this, that one man 
consciously, by certain external signs, transfers to others 
feelings experienced by him, and other men are infected with 
these feelings and live through them, — [Ch. 5.] 

This definition belongs to the emotionalist scliool of 
esthetics. Tolstoy has taken a definition by V6ron, 
which he cites (ch. 3) as: “Art is the manifestation of 
feeling, transferred externally, by means of a grouping 
of lines, forms, or colors, or by a succession of gestures, 
sounds, or words, subjected to certain rhythms,”* and 
has added to it the self-evident supplement that the 
artist must so express his emotion that it will be felt by 
other men who come in contact with his production. 

Obviously this definition, if accepted, does not pre- 
vent beauty from being an important, or even con- 
ceivably an essential element in art. For surely the sense 
of pleasure in the haimony of line, color, or sound is an 
emotion that an artist may experience and wish to 
convey to others. Tolstoy sees the danger and vainly 
tries to escape it. He has admitted that ornaments may 
be objects of good art. He then adds: 

I fear that here I shall be reproached that, while denying 
that the concept of beauty constitutes an object of art, I 
here once more recognize beauty as an object of art. This 
reproach is unjust, because the artistic content of ornaments 
of all sorts consists not in their beauty, but in the feeling of 

*See V£ron; MsOtetioa, translated by Armstrong (London, 1879), 
p.89. 
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delight and admiration for a combinalion of lines or colors 
wliich the artist experiences and with wliich he infects the 
spectator. Art has been, is, and can be uotliing else than 
the infection by one man of another or others with the feeling 
which the infecter has experienced. Among these feelings is 
the feeling of delight in what pleases the sight. And objects 
that please tlie sight may be such as please a small number 
of men, or a larger number, or such as please all men. And 
peculiarly such are all owiaments. A landscape of a very 
exceptional locality, a very special genre, may not please all, 
but omameuls, from those of the Yakuts to those of the 
Greeks, are accessible to all and arouse the same feeling of 
admiration in all, and therefore in a Christian community 
this species of neglected art should be prized much more 
highly than exclusive, pretentious paintings and sculptures. — 
(H'Aof la Art?, ch. 16.] 

But what is “the feeling of delight and admiration for 
a combination of lines or colors” except the sense of 
beauty, the feeling of jHeaaure in an artistic production, 
which Tolstoy affects so to despise? 

Leaving then the soundness of Tolstoy’s definition of 
art as something over which estheticians may wrangle, 
let us merely point out that the definition is not a conse- 
quence of his ethical theory, is not moralistic; and that 
it does not exclude from art the element of beauty: 
that it might be used, by critics of other temperament 
than his own, to justify works of art that he condemns, 
and to condemn those that he praises. Tolstoy’s pe- 
culiarity, his originality, lies not in his definition of art, 
but in his use of that definition; and namely, in his 
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instant connection Tfitb it of bis whole ascelico-al- 
tniistic ethical system. This connection be makes 
very simply. 

Primarily, all purposed communication of feeling is 
ai-t; a boy meets a wolf in the woods, and later, telling 
of the incident to his companions, imparts to them the 
feeling of fear that he has himseH experienced. But — 

we call art in the narrow sense of the word not all human 
activity that communicates feelings, but only such activity 
as we for some reason separate from all this activity and to 
which we assign special significance. Such special significance 
all men have always assigned to that part of this activity 
which communicated feelings flowing from the religious 
consciousness of men; and this small port of aO art they have 
called art in the full sense of this word. — [Ch. 5.] 

Hence at all times art that has expressed the ideas of 
the reigning religion has been regarded as good art, 
that which contradicted it as bad art: 

If religion places tlie sense of life in earthly happiness, 
in beauty and strength, then the joy and vigor of life com- 
municated by act will be regarded as good art; but art which 
communicates a feeling of efieminacy or dejection will be 
bad art, as it was recognized among the Greeks. . . . 

Christianity of the earliest times recognized as good pro- 
ductions of art only legends, lives of saints, sermons, prayers, 
and hymn-singing that evoked in men feeUngs of love for 
Christ, tender reverence for his life, desire, to follow his ex- 
ample, renunciation of the life of the world, huiuility and 
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love of men; but all productions that communicated feelings 
of personal enjoyment it regarded as had, and therefore it 
rejected all heatlien plastic art, admitting only symbolic 
plastic representations . — [What la Art?, eh. 6.] 

Ecclesiastic Christianity, tliough a corruption of 
Christ’s teaching, was nevertheless a higher conception 
than paganism. It gave birth to true art, in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music, and literature. But after 
the Renaissance men lost faith in the church and did 
not return to tire religion of priniitive Christianity, 
which was retained or attained only by a few men such 
as Francis of Assisi and Chclcicky, The upper classes, 
left without religion, went back to the base pagan con- 
ception of the Greeks, which made the meaning of life 
consist in beauty and enjoyment, a conception that 
Plato had already condemned. On this conception 
modern art is based; it is therefore nothing but an imita- 
tion of pagan art. To justify tins pagau art men have 
invented esthetic theories, of wliich the most typical 
is that of Baumgai'ten, witli his triad of the Good, the 
Beautiful, and the True, "from which it appears that 
the best that can be done by tlie art of nations who have 
lived the Christian life for 1800 years consists in choosing 
as the ideal of their life the one held 2000 years ago by a 
half-savage, slave-holding little people, which imitated 
very well the nakedness of the human body and erected 
buildings pleasant to look at.”’*’ 

* What is Art f, ch. 7. Tolstoy himself htwj once believed in tins 
triad; see p. 102, above. 
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But the members of this triad are in no way coor- 
dinate: 

The good is the eternal, highest aim of our life. How- 
ever we may understand the good, our life is notliing else than 
a sti-iving towards the good, that is, towards God. . . . 

But beauty, if we do not content ourselves with words, 
but speak of what we understand, beauty is nothing else than 
what pleases us. 

The concept of beauty not only does not coincide with the 
good, but rather is opposed to it, since the good generally 
coincides with victory over our inclinations, while beauty is 
the foundation of all our inclinations. The more we give our- 
selves up to beauty, the more we withdraw from the good. . . . 

By truth we mean only the correspondence of the ex- 
pression or definition of an object with its essence, or with the 
general understanding of an object common to all men. What 
is there in common between the concepts of beauty and truth 
on the one hand and that of good on the otlier? . . . Truth . . . 
is one of the means for the attainment of the good, but in it. 
self truth is neither the good, nor beauty, and does not even 
coincide with them. — [Ch. 7.] 

In these pages Tolstoy reiterates the aversion to 
modern tendencies in science and art that he had already 
expressed in Whai Shall We Do Then ? Science and art 
in themselves he never rejected, exclaiming fervently: 

1 not only do not deny science, that is, the rational activity 
of man, and art, the expression of that rational activity; 
but only in the name of that rational activity and its ex- 
pressions do I say what I soy; only in order that there may be 
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a possibility for humanity to emerge from the savage con- 
dition into which it is swiftly falling, thanks to the false leach- 
ing of our time — only for tliis do I say what I say. 

Science and art ore os necessary for men as food and drink 
and clothing, even more necessary. . . . 

[True] science has always had as its subject the knowledge of 
what is the mission, and therefore the true good, of each man 
and of all men. . . . 

Ever since men have existed, true art, tliat which has been 
highly prised by men, has had no other meaning than the 
expression of the mission and the good of man. 

Always and up to the latest times art has served the teach- 
ing of life, what was later termed religion, and only then 
was it what men prixed so lughly. But at the same time 
tlmt into tlie place of the science of the mission luid tlie good 
of men there stepped a science about anytliing one luippcns 
to think of — ^from tlie time that science lost its sense and 
meaning, and men began contemptuously to give the name 
religion to genuine science — from tlmt time on art also vanished 
as an important activity of man . — [Whal Shall We Do Then?, 
cli. SO.) 

That is to say, science has abandoned the care of man’s 
spiritual welfare in order to devote itself to his bodily 
comfort. Hence the useless truth of modern science is 
even detrimental to right living. This rejection has been 
already discussed (pp. 276, 277). Now Tolstoy states 
with equal fciwor his rejection of modern art: he who 
in his earlier life had been in raptures over the beauty of 
Greek literature, above all of the pagan Homer (see pp. 
68,140; cf.p.368); he who so loved flowers, which are 
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the natural emblems of sometliing else than Christian 
asceticism! Since the later pages of his book are in 
part deductions from the principles tliat have been set 
forth, we may pause for a moment to examine those 
principles. 

In his connection of art with religion, Tolstoy is 
absolutely soimd, if one accepts his definition of religion. 
For him religion is not a system of dogmas, promulgated 
from a supernatural source and upheld by a hieratic 
organization; it is the life conception of each individual 
man, the complex of fundamental ideas which each 
man, whether consciously or unconsciously, holds as to 
himself and liis relations to his fellow men and to the 
general world order, and by which he regulates his 
conduct. When Tolstoy says that a man lacks religion, 
he means that he has no true religion; that he is a 
pagan, guided by the lusts of the flesh, that his re- 
ligion is that of the animal personality, not that of the 
rational personality, to adopt the language of his book. 
On Life. Now, since each man’s art, or enjoyment of 
other men’s art, expresses his personality, it must be re- 
ligious in this broad sense of the term. All art is religious 
in embodying a certain life conception, true or false, 
high or low. Hence no man can possibly condemn art 
in itself; he condemns merety the art of men who hold 
another life conception than his own. Plato, when he 
banished poets from his ideal republic, did not like- 
wise banish philosophers, who were, in his day at least, 
equally artists; he banished merely a degraded form of 
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art, a lower beauty in order to preserve a higher, A 
truly consi.slcnt Puritan would find the rigid lines and 
the aspiring wooden steeple of a MassachuseLls meeting- 
house more lovely than the gorgeous mundane beauty 
of the Doges’ Palace; if he does not do so, he shows that a 
spark of the fleshly Adam remains within him. So 
Tolstoy, when he says that all modern art is irreligious, 
means tliat it does not express his own type of ascetic 
Christian altruism. He condemns modern art, in 
general, on exactly the same grounds on which he 
condemns modern society. If, though we reject Tolstoy’s 
ethics, wc find much inspiration in his criticism of 
modern society, so we may find much that is admirable 
in his critique of modern art. Ho is on the other side 
of the golden mean (a term that he would de.spise) 
from most modern tendencies. But his departure from 
that mean is more strident in his criticism of art than in 
his social criticism. For a man’s art, more frequently 
tlian his social activity — and with good reason — tends to 
be an expression of his imascetic, unal truistic enjoy- 
ment of life, and to appeal to the same instincts in other 
men. 

The first consequence of the irreligious quality of 
modern art, Tolstoy continues, is that it has become 
exclusive, the property of a small circle of men, the 
irreligioms, idle upper classes, and is incomprehensible 
to the masses of toiling humanity. One may at once 
query whether the Sunday newspapers and cheap 
magazines that Imniish reading matter to the toiling 
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masses of tlie United States are more religious in any 
sense of the term than literature of a more exclusive 
type; whether the moving-picture shows are more re- 
ligious than the Metropolitan Art Museum — but we must 
let Tolstoy stale his case without interrupting him at 
every turn. This exclusive art, he proceeds to say, has 
become (1) impoverished in content, (2) artificial and 
obscure, without beauty of form, whicli is synonymous 
with clearnes.s, and (3) insincere and affected. 

The classes for whom modern art is created crave 
only enjoyment. Their feelings may bo reduced to 
three: (a) pride, (b) sexual impulse, and (c) the weari- 
ness of life. To these, and above all to the second, 
modern art must pander. It has become affected with 
an erotic mania. 

The life of a laboring man with his endlessly various forms 
of toil and the dangers connected with them on the sea and 
under the earth, with his journeys, with Ins association with 
employers, bosses, comrades, with men of other faiths and 
nationalities; with his struggle with nature and wild animals, 
with his relations to domestic animals; with bis labors in the 
forest, on the prairie, in the field, orchard, and garden; with 
Ins relations to his wife and children, not only as near and 
dear persons, but as co-workers, aiders and substitutes in toil; 
with his relations to all economic questions, not as subjects for 
ratiocination or vanity, but as questions of life for him- 
self and bis family; with his pride of self-contentment and 
service to men; with his joys of repose: with all these in- 
terests penetrated by a religious relation to these phenomena — 
to us, who have not these interests and have no religious 
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understanding, to us this life seems monotonous in com- 
pjirison with those little pleasures and insignificant cares of 
our life, not of toil find not of creation, but of employment 
and destruction of what others have done for us . — \What is 
Art?, ch. 9.J 

In the second phace, art destined only for a class 
strives to develop a peeuliai’ means of expression, com- 
prehensible only to the initiated. It becomes obscure, 
hazy, mystical, symbolic, expressing itself only by 
hints. The most striking examples of this are the 
French decadent poets, Verlaine and his school. Their 
works are incomprehensible to Tolstoy and his fellows, 
trained in the habits of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. But similarly, Tolstoy continues, the artists 
whom his own contemporaries have learned to prize 
arc unintelligible to llie mass of humanity. Laborers 
and many who are not laborers can make nothing of 
Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, Dickens, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Baphael, Michelangelo, or Leonaj’do da Vinci. 

Becoming constantly poorer in content and more 
obscure in form, modern art has finally ceased even to 
be sincere; it has ceased to be real art and has become 
only the imitation of art: 

XJniversal art arises only when some man of the people, 
having c:q>erienced a strong feeling, has the need of com- 
municating it to men. But the art of the rich arises not 
because of the artist’s need for it, but mainly because men of 
the higher classes require amusements, for which they nive 
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large rewards. The men of the ricli classes require from art 
the transfer of feelings pleasant to them, and the artists 
try to satisfy Uiese requirements. But to .satisfy the.se require- 
ments is very hard, since men of tlic rich ela.ss(‘s, passing their 
lives in idleness and luxury, require imceasing amusements 
from art; but art even of the very lowest order cannot be 
produced at will: it must be bom in the artist of its own ac- 
cord. And therefore artists, in order to satisfy tlic demands of 
men of the higher classes, have been obliged to develop methods 
by means of which tliey might produce objects similar to art. 
And these methods have been developed. They ore the 
following: (1) borrowing, (2) imitation, (3) strikingness, (4) 
entertainingness. 

The flirt method consists in borrowing from former pro- 
ductions of art either whole subjects or only separate traits of 
former poetic productions that are known to every one, and in 
working them over in such a way that with some additions 
they present something new. . . . Thus in our circle legends, 
sagas, old traditions of all sorts are regarded os poetic subjects. 
Maidens, warriors, shepherds, hermits, angels, devils in all 
forms, moonlight, thunderstorms, mountains, the sea, pre- 
cipices, flowers, long hair, lions, a lamb, a dove, a nightingale, 
are regarded as poetic persons and objects. . . . 

The essence of the second method consists in reproducing 
the details that accompany what is described or represented. 
In the literary art this method consists in describing to the 
smallest details the external form, the faces, the clothes, the 
gestures, the sounds, the habitations of the actors, with 
all the accidental circumstances that are met with in 
life. . . . 

The third method is an action on the external feelings, an 
action often of a quite physical sort — ^what is called striking- 
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ness or effectiveness. These elTeeis in all the arts consist 
mainly in contrasts: in the juxlapositiou of the awful and Uie 
tender, the beautiful and the ugly, the loud and the soft, tlie 
dark and the bright, the most ordinary and the most 
unusual. . . . 

The fourth method is entertainingness, that is, an intellectual 
interest joined to a producUou of art. Enterlainingness may 
consist in a complicated plot, a method which no long time 
ago was much employed in English novels and in. Freiich 
comedies and dramas, but has now begun to go out of fashion, 
and has been replaced by documentalily, that is, by a cir- 
cumstantial description cither of some liistoric period or of 
some separate branch of contemporary life. Thus for histance 
entertainingnesa consists in describing in a novel Egyptian or 
Eoman life, or the life of miners, or of clerks in a large shop; 
and the reader is interested and takes this interest fur an 
artistic impression. — [JV/ial la Art?, ch. 11.] 

Of all these methods Tolstoy gives copious examples, 
condemning in the process most of modern art, such 
as that of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Brahms, and above all Wagner, to whom he devotes a 
most entertaining tirade. 

Leaving out of account tlie question of the subject 
matter of art, true art is distinguished from false art 
by its infectiousness, by the degree to which it affects 
the feelings of all men: 

The stronger the infection, the better is the art as art, 
leaving out of account tlie subject matter — that is, independ- 
ently of the worth of the feelings that the art transfers. 
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Art becomes more or less mfcctioiis in consequence of three 
conditions: (1) in consequence of the greater or less individu- 
ality of the feeling that is transferred; (3) in consequence of the 
greater or less clearness of the transfer of that feeling; (3) in 
consequence of the sincerity of the artist, that is, the greater 
or less force with which the artist himself experiences the feeling 
that he transfers. — [Ch. 15.] 

Quite aside from these universal artistic conditions, 
the subject matter of art changes as mankind advance.s 
in spiritual vision. At present all true art must transfer 
not pagan feelings, but Christian feelings, the love of 
God and the love of one’s neighbor: 

Christian art either arouses in men those feelings that 
through love of God and of one’s neighbor draw them to ever 
greater aud greater unity, and so makes them ready and ca- 
pable of that unity; or else it arouses m them tliose feelings 
lliat show them that they arc already united by a unity of life's 
joys and sorrows. And therefore, the Christian art of our 
time may be and is of two sorts; (1) art that transfers feel- 
ings that flow from tlie religious consciousness of the position 
of man in the world, in relation to God and to his neighbor — 
religious art, and (3) art transferring tlie most simple feelings 
of life, but such os are accessible to all men of all the world — ^the 
art of common life, of a whole nation, of all the world. Only 
these two species of art may be regarded as good art in our 
time. — [Ch. 16,] 

As examples of the first type of art, reli^ous art, in 
modem times, Tolstoy cites Hugo’s Lea Mis6rtAles, 
Dickens’ novels, especially A Tale of Two Cities tind The 
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Chimes, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Adam Bede, and Dos- 
toyevsky’s works, especially his Hmse of the Dead. 
He cannot cite modern literary works of the second 
type, universal art. Even MoliSre’s comedies, Don 
Quixote, David Copperfield, and some works of Maupas- 
sant, which approach this type, are spoiled by the ex- 
clusiveness of the feelings transferred, by an excess of 
special details of time and place, and by poverty of 
content. The great model of this type of art is the 
biblical story of Joseph and his Brethren. 

Such, in brief, is the content of Tolstoy’s book on art, 
which, despite its shortcomings, may bo pronounced 
the most stimulating critical work of our time, perhaps 
of all modern times. Tolstoy’s definition of art is emo- 
tionalistic, and, quite properly, lias nothing to do with 
morals. In ealimaiing works of art, however, he has two 
criteria, the first cmotionalistic, relating to the infectious 
quality of the work considered; the second moi-alistic, 
relating to its subject matter. It is oI>vluus that he is 
still actuated by Hie same impulses that in 1803 made 
him condemn Beethoven and Pushkin because they are 
imintelligiblc to Russian peasants,* Now, however, he 
lias added to his demand for universal ai’t a demand for 
an art that shall express the Christian doclriiies of self- 
sacrifice and love. 

Tolstoy’s different criteria cannot be applied sep- 
arately; the emotionalistic and the moralistic must be 
mingled. Infectiousness is not an adequate test of art; 

*Coropare p, 110, above, 
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a well-simulated laugh or shout of pain will convey 
emotion to a baby or an idiot for whom the tale of 
Joseph and his Brethren will be unintelligible. Again, a 
clever smutty story, a tavern jest passed about by vulgar 
boys, unfortunately appeals to as universal human emo- 
tions as the story of Joseph. Thus the two classes of good 
art may be at times opposed to each other. Adam Bede 
and A Tale of Two Cities, Tolstoy must admit, are 
clogged with an excess of transient details that make 
them exclusive rather than universal art. One is amazed 
that Tolstoy has not cited the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, which belongs to both his classes of good art. 

Finally, if Tolstoy’s ethical system is narrow and 
limited, as we have tried to show, then the art criticism 
based on it may be equally narrow and limited. Works 
of art conveying the emotions of power and beauty, the 
Iliad and the Song of the Nibelungs, Macbeth and Para- 
dise Lost, may be as wortliy of admiration as Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, They may even become universal art in 
Tolstoy’s sense of the term; the story of the Iliad 
has appealed to successive generations of American 
boys, and Paradise Lost in a prose translation is one of 
the favorite books of the Russian common people. If 
modern society must be fundamentally transformed, as 
Tolstoy argues in What Shall We Do Then?, then its 
art must be similarly uprooted. But if society is capable 
of reform without change in its inmost characteristics, 
then its art may be similarly lopped and pruned rather 
than cut out root and branch. Hr his crusade against 
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art that is really immoral Tolstoy has attacked art that 
merely fails to conform to his own special type of ascetic 
and altruistic morality. Power and beauty may retain 
a place in the world along with self-sacrifice and love of 
one’s neighbor. 

Then what value remains in Tolstoy’s doctrine? 
One may reply at ouce that, just a.s his teaching of the 
moral purpose of art contains a fundamental truth, 
though his conception of morality is limited, so his 
theory of the universality of true art contains a kernel, 
or more than a kernel, of truth. China doUs, which 
Tolstoy correctly chissos as objects of universal art, 
are not so lovely as the Venus of Milo, but only fanatics 
would care to have all doEs destroyed forever and the 
beautiful Venus preseiwed at Unit price. Polk song.s may 
not be on the same esthetic plane as Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, but we should have no hesitation which to 
sacrifice. We may go still further and say that one 
would gladly part with all urlisLlc fiction, from Daphnia 
and Cldoe to Anatole France, if that were the sole 
condition on wliich folic tales lilce that of Joseph and 
his Bretlu'en might be preserved. But fortunately no 
such alternatives will ever be presented to mankind; 
china dolls and the Venus of Milo live at peace together. 

Pui'lhermore, we recognize in tlie songs of Bums, 
with their universal appeal, a higher artistic quality 
than in the lyrics of Swinburne. The general human 
interest of the first adds to their artistic value. RoUnaon 
Crusoe, The Pilgrim's Progress, and Tmn Sawy&r won 
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popular success before thdr merits were admitted by 
professional critics. 

Still further, all eccentric, extravagant writers, such 
as Lyly, Marini or Gdngora, who through certain affec- 
tations appealed to a small literary set, have become 
mere objects of historic study, while Chaucer, Moli&:e, 
and Cervantes give delight to successive generations. 
Shakespeare lives by his appeal to fundamental human 
emotions, not by his whimsicality of style in Love’s Labor’s 
Lost. 

Yet, despite Tolstoy, we must admit that a certain 
cultivation, a training of the taste, is required for the 
appreciation of some really great authors, such, not- 
ably, as Dante, whom Tolstoy condemns as “ex- 
clusive” (ch. 16), or even classes among writers of pro- 
ductions that are “coarse, savage, and for us almost 
senseless” (ch. 12). But that cultivation must be such 
as does, not stifle fundamental human feelings. The 
qualities that make Dante’s thought valuable are those 
of our common humanity; he is a man whole and well- 
proportioned. To understand him we have to take 
pains in order to overcome certain external obstacles, but 
we are rewarded. Only a special studentwill make similar 
efforts to comprehend the whimsicalities of Donne and 
Cowley. An admirer of Swinburne is obliged to acknowl- 
edge his shortcomings; he rightly admires his beauty 
of line, but confesses that to appreciate him one must 
lay aside for the moment inl^ectual and moral criteria 
and give himself up to purely sensuous enjoyment. 
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In discussing critical principles in What is Art? Tol- 
stoy as a rule does not generalize from Lis own practice. 
Tolstoy the moralist is now spealdng, not Tolstoy the 
master of realistic fiction. By his attack on imitation 
he condemns the very method of which he was the 
umivaled master. His passion for simplicity now makes 
him worship the unadorned narrative of the folk tale. 
Work approadiing this type he hod done himself, and 
from his own labors — most of which he classes as bad 
art — ^he singles out for praise the stories God Sees the 
Truth and The Prisorier of the Caucasus.* Kne as those 
stories are in their own kind, one may rejoice that he 
rescued and completed the manuscript of Resurrection. 
One should add, in his justification, that he himself 
always used imitation as an aid in the transfer of emotion. 
A bit of his conversation on this point is more en- 
lightening than his drastic condeiimation of imitation in 
What is Art? 

No trifle con be neglected in art, because sometimes a half- 
tom-ofl button may light up a certain side of the life of a given 
person. And the button must Iks pictured without fail. But 
all one’s efforts, and even tlie half-torn-off button, must 
be directed exclusively to live inner essence of tlie matter, 
and not distract the attention from what is central and im- 
portant to details and trifles, as continually happens. Some 
contemporary writer, describing the adventure of Joseph with 
Potiphar’s wife, would be sure to seize tlve chance of showing 

* Included in his Third and Fourth Readers (seep. 88); the second 
must not be confused with Pushkin’s poem of the same title (see 

p. 60 ) 
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off his knowledge of life, and would write: “ * Come unto me/ 
languidly uttered the wife of Fotiphar, stretching out to 
Joseph her hand, tender from aromatic ointments, with such 
and such accessories,” and so forth. And all these details 
would not only not light up more brightly the essence 
of the matter, but would inevitably make it dim, — [Serg4yen- 
ko: Hm Count Tolstoy Lines and Works (Moscow, 1898), 
p. 65,] 

On the other hand, in his condemnation of hmomng, 
stnkingneas, and entertainingness, Tolstoy utters prin- 
ciples that relate more to his own practice than to his 
moral system. For it is hard to sec any discrepancy 
between “borrowing” such as Tolstoy censures and 
either universality or the Christian ideal of love expressed 
in art, such as he advocates. It is in his own moral 
tales, which are really those least congenial to his 
creative impulse, that Tolstoy is most apt to borrow. 
Here he uses “hermits, angels, and devils,” borrowed from 
prewous stories and “regarded as poetic persons,” 
In his novels he had depended on life itself, not on such 
conventional accessories. Similarly he had scorned to 
decorate War and Peace with “entertaining” details 
of a by-gone time such as furnish half the charm of 
Ivanhoe, Accepting Tolstoy’s own definition of art, 
why should not a writer who feels the picturesqueness 
of a medieval tournament seek to infect others with 
that feeling? In reply Tolstoy might assert that 
.such trifles have no meaning for a man with the 
Cliristian ideal of life, But as a matter of fact he 
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had scorned such ornaments long before his moral 
ideal became fixed. So it is with drikingiiess, obvious 
rhetorical devices of antithesis and exaggeration. 
These the young Tolstoy ]\ad disliked so much 
that Turgenev had written of him in 1862: “The 
fear of phrases has driven Tolstoy into the most 
desperate phrases.” 

The inmost convictions of Tolstoy the artist appear 
when he pronounces the central qualities of truly infec- 
tious art to be individuality, clearness, and sincerity. 
What he means by these terms he makes more plain in 
his notable Preface to the Works of Guy dc Maupassant 
(1894). 

Maupassant, Tolstoy tells us, “possessed that special 
gift called talent, which consists in the capacity of 
intense, concentrated attention directed on some object 
or other, according to the tastes of the author, whereby 
a man gifted with that capacity sees in the objects on 
which he directs his attention somelliing new, something 
that others do not see.” This is obviously artistic in- 
dividuality. Clearness also Maupassant possessed, and 
clearness, Tolstoy here tells us, is synonymous with 
beauty of form. 

In this dictum on essential characteristic, and an 
essential weakness, of Tolstoy the artist is made plain. 
To refute the statement that beauty is synonymous 
with clearness is hardly wortli while; the matter is 
a commonplace of our rhetorics. “Your father lies 
in water five fathoms deep; his bones have turned 
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into coral and his eyes into pearls,” is no less clear 
than: 

Pull fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his hones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were Ins eyes. 

Blit there is a decided difference in the beauty oi form of 
the ttvo passages I Tolstoy might reply with justice that, 
though the fii'st passage conveys information even more 
clearly than the second, the second is clearer in the 
transference of emotion. But there is nothing in his 
writings to hint at such a retort, and much tliat points 
in the contraiy direction. Tolstoy once expressed regret, 
for example, Uiat Matthew Arnold had not written in 
pro.so such poems as Rugby Chayel and Self-dependcTice.* 
He himself made almost no attempts at the writing of 
serious verse. More than this, though he revised his 
works of fiction with the minutest care, he seems never 
to have striven for music of style, for beauty of language 
as distinguished from beauty of substance. He strives 
to render clearly the joy of Levin or of Nikolay Rostdv in 
the sunlight and the fresh air, but, like the men whom 
he is describing, he never drops into poetic phrases. 
Hence Tolstoy, of all the greatest literaay masters, 
suffers least in translation. To render him well an exact 
knowledge of Russian is required, and a vigorous, supple 
command of English, but no exceptional power of sug* 
gestive expression. 

* Maudo: Tolstoy and his Prol/lems, p. 103; compare pp. 21, 22, above. 
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Tolstoy's passion lor clearness of expression is the 
key to his attitude towards music. Of music he was 
passionately fond; yet in his later years, as he makes 
plain in The Kreuizer Sonata, he seems to have absolutely 
feared its influence. For music arouses the emotions 
without giving them a definite direction towards cither 
good or evil. 

Sincerity also Maupassant possessed, "an unfeigned 
feeling of love or haired to what the artist represents.” 
But Maupassant lacked »uiy firm moral point of view, so 
that much of his work, despite the talent shown in it, 
is vicious and untrue to life's real meaning. He was 
apt to regard men and women as animals, controlled 
only by greed and sex impulse. His work, admirable 
on the side of artistic method, transfers feelings that 
are base and ignoble. No bit of criticism is more im- 
pressive than Tolstoy’s lecture to Maupassant on this 
theme; the greatest of realists rebukes a craftsman who 
hid his lack of soul by his mastery of technique. 

Of aiiotlier sort is Tolstoy’s celebrated attaclc on 
Shakespeare, in his essay, On ShaJeeapeare and the Drama 
(1906), in which he stigmatizes Shakespeare as "an insig- 
nificant, inartistic author*, not only not moral, but di- 
rectly immoral” (clr. 8). In judging this essay one 
must allow for Tolstoy’s vein of contradiction; he once 
confessed to his wife: "I should involuntai'ily loathe a 
man of whom they talked so much rubbish [as myself].”* 
The essay is, furtlier, an old man’s work, lacking the vigor 
* LeUert to WiS^t p. 600. 
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and cogency of his earlier pieces, and it was written 
without adequate knowledge of the subject, with some 
misstatements of fact. And yet, after making all these 
allowances, it is a critical utterance worthy of great 
respect. Tolstoy points out real defects in Shakespeare 
and admits real excellences; his divergence from sounder 
critics is in his comparative estimate of those defects 
and excellences. 

Tolstoy’s primary charge against Shakespeare is that 
he lacked any religious view of life. This is true and 
just; we admire Shakespeare for his "cloudless, bound- 
less human view,” not for any tmderlying unity of view 
as to man and his problems such as is found in many 
lesser authors, let us say in Milton and in Bunyan. 
Shakespeare, in Emerson’s phrase, was “master of the 
revels to mankind he suggests queries as to ail manner 
of human relations, but on the fundamental problem 
of human destiny, as to man’s mission here on earth 
and his relation to the infinite, the question that would 
not let Tolstoy rest, he is silent. This radical difference 
in temperament blinds Tolstoy as to the glory of Shake- 
speare’s unreligious art. One may remark, and Tolstoy 
might sadly admit the justice of the charge, that it 
would be possible to make a cento of passages from War 
and Peace that would give a Shakespearian impression 
of unthinking delight in the world of men here on 
earth. Shakespeare had but one side, that of contempla- 
tion of the world as it is, while to this Tolstoy added 
spiritual enthusiasm for makine it a better world. The 
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creator of Stiva Oblonsky is repelled by Falstaff, but 
then on occasion he would be repelled by his own crea- 
tion as well. 

Tolstoy also denies Shalccspeare “external beauty, 
attained by a technique proper to a certain type of art. 
Thus, in dramatic art the technique will be: a truthful 
style, corresponding to the characters of the persons; 
a natural and at the same time toucliing plot; a regular 
conduct of the scenes; manifestation and development 
of feeling; and a feeling of measure in all that is repre- 
sented” (ch. 6). On the other hand he grants to 
Shakespeare the ability to express the play of emotions 
in individual scenes: 

That a gi-eat mastery in the representation of characters is 
ascribed to Shakespeare proceeds from tlie fact ilrat Shake- 
speare really has a peculiarity that on superficial observation, 
taken in connection with the play of good actors, may appear 
an ability to represent characters. This peculiarity consists in 
the ability to conduct scenes in which tlie movement of feelings 
is expressed. However uimatural are the positions in which he 
places his persons, however unsuited to them is tlie language 
whicli he makes them speak, however characterless they are, 
the very movement of feeling, the increase in it, the change of 
it, the combination of many contradictory feelings are often 
expressed truly and strougly in some scmics of Sliakcspeare. 
And in the play of good actors this arouses at least for a cer- 
tain time sympathy witli Uie persons taking part in them. 

Shakespeare, himself an actor and a clever man, knew how 
to' represent, not only by speeches, but by exclamations, 
gestures, repetitions of words, the spiritual states and the 
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changes of feeling that occur in the persons talcing part. Thus 
in many places the persons of Shakespeare, instead of using 
words, merely exclaim or weep, or in the midst of a monologue 
often show by gestures the sadness of their condition (thus Lear 
asks to have his button imdonc), or in a moment of strong 
agitation ask the same question several times over and make 
persons repeat the word that x>articularly strikes them, as 
Othello, Macduff, Cleopatra, and others. Such clever methods 
of representing the movement of feelings, by giving good actors 
an opportunity to show their strength, have often been mis- 
taken and are still mistaken by many critics for the repre- 
sentation of character. But however strongly the movement 
of feeling may be represented in one scene, one scene cannot 
give the character of a person, when tliat person after a truthful 
exclamation or gesture begins at great length, not in his own 
language, but according to the caprice of the author, to utter 
speeches Uiat are totally useless and do not correspond to his 
character . — [On Shakespeare, ch. 4.] 

Tolstoy seems further to admit that many of the 
spcccdies and aphorisms in Sholccspeare, though not deep 
or original, and though inappropriate to the persons 
uttering them, are in themselves impressive. 

In all this Tolstoy is condemning Shakespeare be- 
cause he is not a realist and psychologist of Tolstoy’s 
own school, because he is a romantic writer who used 
technical methods which were popular in his own time, 
and which, if general experience be of any weight, have ‘ 
not lost their appeal today. Tolstoy is in accord with 
some modern critics who, whether we agree with them 
or not, cannot be stigmatized as ignorant and superfidal; 
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who, in fact, condemn with perfect justice the effort to 
discover in Shakespeare all the Lcchnical qualities that 
we prize in dramatists of our own lime.* Shakespeare 
often neglected consistency of character, not to speak 
of realistic Lmth of diction, in his search for poetic 
ornament or for immediate dramatic effect. Goethe, 
whom Tolstoy incoiTcctly terms the founder of Shake- 
speai'e’s present fame, makes a remark that is exactly 
in Tolstoy’s own tone: “He regarded his plays os a 
lively and changing scene which should pass rapidly 
before eye and ear, and his only interest was to be 
effective and significant for the momcnt.’’t 

Finally, Tolstoy denies to Shakespeare sincerity, a 
vivid sympathy by the author with tliat which he repre- 
sents. “In all his works one sees calculated artificiality; 
it is evident that he is not ‘in earnest,’ that he is playing 
with words” (ch. 6). H«'e, despite the conceits of 
Love's Labor's Lost and Borneo and Jvliet, one must 
definitely part company with Tolstoy. This is a personal 
opinion, founded partly on minor defects in Shake- 
speai’e’s style, but more on Tolstoy’s own repugnance 
for his lack of tlie religious point of view. 

Tolstoy further repeats the old denunciations of 

* One mny cite, for example, Professor E. E. Stoll, particularly his 
Othdlo, an Uistorieal and UomparaMve Study (Minneapolis, BvUdin qf 
the Tlniversily of Minnesota, 1016). From a Uioroiigb aiucly of Eliza- 
bethan dramatic art he draws conclusions as to Shakespeare’s technical 
methods, though not as to his general worth as a poet and on artist, 
strikingly similar to those of Tolstoy. Mr. Shaw’s attacks on Shake- 
speare also offer paraUcls to Tolstoy. 

t Coimrsaiiona vdth Edkmnaan, quoted by Stoll, Othdlo, p. 67. 
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Shakespeare for his anachronisms, for his coarseness 
and exaggeration, and for the conventionality of his bor- 
rowed plots. He denies that these demerits of Shake- 
speare were due merely to the age in which he lived: 

However far Homer may be from us, we transfer ourselves 
without the slightest effort into the life that he rlcscribes. And 
we transfer oiurselves, mainly, because, however strange to us 
are the events that Homer describes, he believes in wliat 
he is saying, and speaks seriously about what he is saying, 
and therefore never exaggerates, and the feeling of measure 
never deserts him. Hence it comes that, not to speak of the 
marvelously clear, living, and beautiful characters of Achilles, 
Hector, Priam, and Odysseus, and the forever touching scenes 
of the farewell of Hector, the embassy of Priam, the return of 
Odysseus and others, the whole Iliad, and still more the 
Odyssey, are os naturally near to us as though we ourselves 
had lived and were living amid gods and heroes. It is not so 
with Shakespeare. From his very first words one sees exag- 
geration: exaggeration of events, exaggeration of feelings, and 
exaggeration of expressions. One sees at once that he does not 
believe in what he is saying, that he docs not core for it, that 
he is thinking up the events that he is describing, and is 
indifferent to his own persons; tliat he has devised them 
only for the stage, and tlierefore makes them act and speak 
only what may impress his public; and therefore we do not 
believe either in tlie events, or in the acts or in the miseries of 
his characters. Nothing shows so clearly the complete ab- 
sence of esthetic feeling in Shakespeare as the comparison 
of him with Homer. The works that we call the works of 
Homer arc artistic, poetic, original works that were lived 
through by the author or authors. 
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But tile works o{ Shakespeare, being borrowed compositions, 
thought up for an occasion, glued together externally and 
ai-tificially, out of little pieces, like a mosaic, have nothing in 
common with art and poetry . — [On Ska}ei)speare, cli. 5.] 

Here speaks the apostle of simplicity as well as the 
master of modern realism. On both sides of Lis genius, 
the artistic and the religious, Tolstoy was tempera- 
mentally alien to Shakespeare. His essay is valuable 
as a stimulus to thought, but uot as a guide to a just 
estimate of Shakespeare. 
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CONCIiUSlON 

Y in the morning of November 10, 1910, 
toy left his home forever, accompanied 
is friend and physician Dr. Makovitsky. 
departure was caused by his gnawing 
dissatisfaction with the conflict between his faith and 
surroundings, and in particular by the dash of his 
own ideals with those of his wife. For his future life he 
apparently had no definite plan; he wished merely to 
get away. To his wife he wrote a last message; 

My departure will grieve you. I am sorry for this, but pray 
understand and believe that I could not act otherwise. My 
position in the liouse is becoming unbearable. I can no longer 
live amid those conditions of luxury in which I liH^ve been liv- 
ing; and 1 am doing what old men of my age usually do. They 
retire from tlic life of the world in order to live in solitude 
and quiet the last days of their lives. Hease understand this 
and do not follow me if you leam where I am. Your coming 
will not change my resolution. I thank you for your honorable 
life of forly-eight years with me, and I beg you to forgive me 
for all the wrong that I may have done you, just as I with 
my whole soul pardon you for whatever wrong you may huve 

m 
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done me. I counsel you to be reconciled to tlie new position 
in which my departure places you, and not lo have any unkind 
feelings for me. — pCsyunin: The Departure cf Tolstoy, pp. 
S£, £3.] 

Tolstoy’s fii’st night away from home was spent at 
the Optin Monastery, a place with which he was familiar 
from his previous visits tliere (see pages 285, 286); on 
the next day he visited his sister in the convent at 
Sh&mordino, where he was joined on November 12 by his 
daughter Alexandra, to whom he had confided his in- 
tention of flight. The next day he left for a further 
journey, with his daughter and Dr. Makovitslcy, but he 
was taken ill on the train, and was forced to stop at 
Astdpovo, a little wayside station, where the kindly 
station-master lodged liim in his own quarters. Here 
he was soon joined by Chertliov and other friends and 
by various members of his family. His wife came at 
once to Ast&povo, but respected his desire not to see 
her; she did not enter liis mom until after his death. 
“If she comes here,” Tolstoy told Chertkdv with tears, 
“I shall be imable to refuse her; but if I see her, it will 
be ruinous for me” — evidently meaning tliat he should 
not have the strength to resist her plea that he return 
to the old home surroundings. The sick man’s strength 
rapidly failed. His preoccupation with religious ques- 
tions continued to the last; to his daughter Alexandra he 
dictated, for his diary, some last Thoughts m God. 
A few days before he died he charged his daughter Ta- 
tyana to think of all humanity rather than of her father 
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alone. “I have but one bit of counsel for you,” he said, 
“to remember that in this world there are many men be- 
sides Leo Tolstoy; but you look at none but Leo.”* He 
died early on the morning of November 20. His body 
was taken home, and was buried, according to his 
wishes, without religious ceremonies or addresses, on the 
spot in his estate where he had requested that it should 
rest. The heartfelt emotion of the throng assembled 
by the grave and their singing of “Eternal Memoiy” 
were the best tributes that could have been rendered 
to the departed prophet. 

Tolstoy has been given a place in this series of volumes 
beside Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
MoliSre, and Goethe, as a Master Spirit of Literature. 
Whether his name will remain permanently associated 
with that great company it is impossible to be sure. But 
of two things at least one may feel perfectly certain : that 
he is the master spirit among all writers whom Bussia 
has yet produced, and that he is the master spirit among 
all the writers of the world since the time of Goethe. 

In Russia Tolstoy’s position is secure, despite voices 
that nowadays tend to depreciate him in favor of the 
morbid Dostoyevsky. Such eccentric opinions seem 
mere whining protests against the almost crushing 
fame of Tolstoy. Moreover, Tolstoy is not only the 
greatest writer of Russia, but the writer most typical of 
Russian society as it had shaped itself in the three 
* Chertkfiv; The Lait Day) of Z. N, T(Moy$ pp. ISrli, 
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hundred years between the establishment of serfdom at 
the end of the sixteenth century and the beginnings of 
the industrial and political revolution in our own lime. 
Tolstoy is, to borrow a phrase that Dostoyevsky applied 
with some tinge of scorn to him and to Tui-genev,* 
a writer of “landed-proprietor’s literature” — ^though his 
scope is far wider tlian the term at first suggests. He 
draws tlic life of Hussion aristocrats in their fields, in 
their country manors, in their city homes, in the army; 
he draws with equal insight tlie life of the pieasants 
on whom tliey depended for their support. Ho knew 
the hidden souls of both aristocrat and peasant as well 
as their outer lives. He is the embodiment of the 
kindliness and the loyally, the emotional honesty of 
the Hussian nature, and at the same time of its passionate 
individuality, its revolutionaiy boldness. Witli the 
pride of the aristoa'at he united the moral fervor of the 
peasant sectarian. Through liis work Hussia of the 
nineteenth century received lasting artistic expression of 
its external forms of life^and of its spiritual yearnings. 

And among other great writers of our time what roan 
can compare with Tolstoy in universal fame? If a 
Frenchman exalts Victor Hugo or a Pole Sienkiewicz, 
the world feels that they are prompted by patriotic 
aSection rather than by sober reason. Yet we are per- 
haps so dose to Tolstoy, so much under the immediate 
appeal of his artistic genius, lus moral fervor, and his 
brotherly personality, that we cannot judge with perfect 
* Letter to Strakhov, May 18 [30], 1871. 
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impartiality whether three hjindred years henee he will 
occupy a place like that of Shakespeare or Cervantes in 
our own day. 

Certainly if realistic fiction retains its hold upon men’s 
minds Tolstoy’s glory wiU not soon fade away. For his 
fiction has already triumphed over place, if not over 
time, as has none other before it. Writing in a language 
scarcely known outside his own country, ho has created 
men and women who have become brothers and sisters 
to all humanity. Beading War and Peace and Anna 
Karenin, we forget the bounds of nationality in our 
sympathetic understanding of the human beings whose 
lives we, share. These novels, critics tell us, are lacking 
in form; “he wanted art,’’ as men said of Shalcespeare. 
But the genius of the autlior triumphed over his neglect 
of formal rules, which are at best but general statements 
of hterary method, useful in many cases but not binding 
on a man who can gain his efilects without them. In 
Tolstoy the interpretation of our daily life reached new 
heights. In his works men and women are lovely with- 
out ceasing to be commonplace, and they ore common- 
place without ceasing to be lovely. They are lovely be- 
cause their creator, to use Ills own beautiful phrase, 
“saw throTigh with love” (page 169). His art had none 
of the esthetic aloofness that parts an artist from his kind; 
it was an art that made the proud aristocrat a brother to 
the whole world. 

Nor does mere artistic sympathy exhaust Tolstoy’s 
power as a student of character. He has also the sma 
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indignoMo, the burning indignation of a Swift. The 
Kretdzer Smata, The Death of Ivdn Ilyich, and The 
Power of Darkness will ever retain a place in tlie litera- 
ture of rebuke and scorn. 

When we turn from Tolstoy the master of realistic 
fiction to Tolstoy the moralist and the preacher, we 
are on ground where prophecy may be more hazardous. 
His writings on ethical and social questions will live, we 
may be sure, if they do live, not as a rounded pres- 
entation of ultimate truth, but as the revelation of 
a powerful personality and of a unified and noble view of 
human conduct. Great religious classics do not derive 
their value solely from the ethical truth that they con- 
tain, but from the fervor with which they present cer- 
tain aspects of human conduct, and from tlie artistic, 
poetic form in which they may be clothed. Bunyan's 
CIrace Abounding has become a classic of religious auto- 
biography, read by men who have no sympathy what- 
ever with the theory of salvation on wliich it is based. 
So Tolstoy’s _Coj^ea9ion, that cry of a soul in agony, 
that voice of a searcher after God, with its concentrated, 
ardent expression of human experience, may outlast 
War and Peace in the memoiy of mankind. Plato’s 
EejnMio embodies a philosopliy in which few men now 
believe, but it has more readers and is perhaps a more 
potent influence than Aristotle’s Ethics, the doctrine of 
which is never likely to be superseded. The Imitation 
(f Christ and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius appeal 
l;o men who are not likely ever to become monks or 
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Stoics. The Christian Gospels have never lost their 
inspiration for generations of men who, consciously or 
unconsciously, reject them as a guide of life. So My 
Religion and What Shall We Do Then? may continue 
to have readers and admirers, may continue to stimulate 
thought in men for whom Tolstoy’s gospel of Christian 
anarchy, founded on non-resistance to evil by violence, 
is an absui'dity. 

An objector may say that Tolstoy’s religious works 
would be far less read were it not for his fame as a 
novelist. In this charge, owing to the frailty of human 
nature, which loves to be amused rather than instructed 
or made to think, tliere is some truth, but truth that is 
of small importance. It is more impoiiant to remember 
that Tolstoy’s artistic genius filled with life his religious 
works, lending force to doctrine that otherwise expressed 
might seem either “staled by frequence, shrunk by 
usage,” or else so extravagant as to be merely curious. 
And on the other hand his novels owe their greatness 
in no small degree to the moral insight and the moral 
fervor of their author. Tolstoy’s work, changing in its 
form and complex in its subject matter, is animated by 
one rich and varied personality. 

In a famous passage at the dose of his essay on Shake- 
speare Emerson laments the failure of the great poet of 
England to draw from his marvelous insight into the 
world of men and from his appreciation of its beauty, 
some measure of wisdom for the guidance of bis own 
conduct; “It uuwt even tto into the world’s history 
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that the best poet led an obscure and profane life, using 
his genius for the public amusement.” Even so, we 
may add, the great poet of Germany, though he shaped 
his conduct by a conscious philosopliy, led a life that 
was anything but inspiring from a moral point of view; 
Goctlie’s marvelous self-cultivation, concentrated on the 
development of his own powcirs and on his own enjoy- 
ment, was selfish and in a sense narrow. Yet in the 
next breath Emerson denounces the opposite failure 
of “priest and prophet, Israelite, German, and Swede,” 
who “beheld the same objects” and “also saw through 
tliem that which was contained. And to what pur- 
pose? The beauty straightway vanished; they read 
commandments, oil-excluding mountainous duty; an 
obligation, a sadness, as of piled mountains, fell on 
them, and life became ghastly, joyless, a pilgrim’s 
progress, . . . and the heart of the seer and the heart 
of the listener sank in them.” “It must be conceded 
that these are half-views of half-men,” Emerson con- 
cludes — “ the world still wants its poet-priest, a reconciler, 
who shall not trifle with Sliakespcare the player, nor shall 
grope in graves witli Swedenborg the mourner; but 
who shall see, speak, and act, with equal inspiration. 
Eor knowledge will brighten the simshiue; right is more 
beautiful than private aflfection; and love is compatible 
with universal wisdom.” 

Perhaps Tolstoy has done more than any other 
writer to unite these two views of life, the esthetic and 
the moKtlistic, although even be was far from blending 
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them in perfect harmony. The “great writer of the 
Russian land ” was an inteipreter of conduct as well as 
a portrayer of it; he saw the comedy and the tragedy of 
human life with a marvelous impartiality approaching 
that of Shakespeare, but he drew them as an earnest 
actor in them, not as a spectator or a showman. Unlike 
both Shakespeare and Goethe, he became a servant of his 
fellow men, filled with a spirit of Clirislian love. To the 
spirit of Shakespeare he added that of Milton and 
of Bunyan, endeavoring to “justify the ways of God to 
man.” He showed all men Russia as it was in his own 
time, he made clear to all men the spiritual realities 
that lay hidden behind the passing show mirrored in his 
writings, and he strove to shape his own life in accord 
with those realities. 

And finally, the personality of Tolstoy may remain 
significant, independently of the work that he achieved. 
The writings of some great authors axe finer than the 
lives of the men who produced them; so it is with 
Shakespeare, with Molifire, with Goethe, with Rous- 
seau. On the other hand one feels that Dante was a 
personality even more powerful than his writings, 
though unluckily we know almost nothing of his dail^ 
life. But of Tolstoy, as of Milton, we know everything; 
and with him, as with Milton, the hunian personality 
is of even more inspiration than the literary genius. 
Tolstoy was the great type of the prophet in an age 
that was materialislic and occupied with worldly 
prosperity. His shortcomings and failures, one must 
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admit, were pathetic; his compromises with his doc- 
trine, a doctrine that was itself the antithesis of com- 
promise, at times verged on the ludicrous. Yet, when 
all this is granted, he still differs from most modern 
religious teachers in being more eager to adapt his life 
to his message than are they; his imperfect strivings 
are nobler than tlieir acquiescence in social conventions. 
Tolstoy was of tlie stuff of which heroes are made. Had 
he not lived in an age when Uie burning of heretics 
(though unfortunately not of all our fellow men) has 
passed out of fashion, he would have died at the stake. 
Under real persecution he would have been the most 
constant of martyrs. To the day of his death he was 
ever searching for new truth. He realized his own ideal 
of the man seeking and striving for righteousness. 

And the ideal of righteousness that Tolstoy sought and 
found, was that of a little child. When he himself was 
over seventy he wrote thus of his brother Nikol6y, who 
was six years older than himself: 

He was a marvelous boy and later a mnrvelonB man. . . . 
Ho it was who, when I was five, Mltenka six, and Serezha 
seven years old, announced to us that he had a secret tlirough 
which, when it should be disclosed, all men should be made 
happy, there should be no disease and no disagreements; no 
one should be angry with any one, and all people should love 
one another, all should become ant {murav6ynyt/e) brothers — 
probably these were the Moravian Brethren, of whom he had 
heard or read, but in our language they were the ant broUiers. 
And 1 remember that the term ant hft^ra was specially 
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pleasing to me, reminding me of ants in a hill. We even devised 
a game of ant brothers, which consisted in seating ourselves 
under chairs, which we fenced about with boxes and hung with 
handlcerchiefs, and in sitting there in the dark, snuggling close 
to one another. 1 remember that I then experienced a peculiar 
feeling of love and tenderness and was very fond of this game. 

The ant brothers were revealed to us, but the main seeret, 
how to cause all men to be free from any misfortune, never to 
quarrel or be angry, and to be continually happy — ^this secret, 
as be told us, he had written on a green stick; and he had 
buried this stick by the road, on the edge of a certam ravine 
on our estate, at the spot where, since my body must be 
buried somewhere, I have asked to be interred in memory of 
Nikdlenka. . . . 

The ideal of ant brothers, cleaving lovingly to one another, 
only not under two armchiurs hung with handkerchiefs, but of 
all men of the world under the whole vault of heaven, has re- 
mained the same for me. And as I then believed that there 
existed a green stick on which was written what should destroy 
all evil in men and give them a great blessing, so I believe 
even now that this truth exists and that it will be disclosed 
to men and will give them what it promises.—- [Biryukdv: I, 
84-87, quoting from Tolstoy’s manuscript reminiacences of his 
childhood.] 

Tolstoy lies at rest in the spot where he had believed 
the green stick was buried that should cause all men to 
cease from quarreling and from anger, and should give 
them continued happiness. 
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2BS. 

jinldn Ooremyka, 10. 

Antony, Mark, 185. 

Anuchin, 3UU. 

Arbuzov, 886. 

aristocratic traditions of Tolstoy 
family, 137. 

Aristotle. 08. 25-t, 300. 

Arnold, MiitUiew, tM7. 

art, SCO What i/i Art3>, Preface to the 
Works of Qvy h Maupassant, 
and On Hhakestmre and the 
Drama; also Tolstoy, views 
oil cslhetic.s. 

Artyiilcliov, Madam, 80. 

asceticism, see Tolsloy, pliilosophy: 
religious. 

assassination of Alexander III, 267. 

Asl&povo, 350. 

Auerbach, 73. 

Augustine, 92. 

"auut” Tatyana, see Ergolsky, 
Tatyana. 

Aurelius, Mm-uus, 831, 360. 

Auatorlitz, 175. 

auliiorily, trorlilional, 180. 

autocracy, Si, 65, 68, 180, 804. 

B 

Babylon, 800. 

ball, Natasha's first (W. and P.), 
160-167. 

Baiw&t insky. Prince, 11. 

Bashkir nomads, 141. 


Biiumgartcn, 330. 

Iicar-luinl. 7(1-71, 110. 

Beelliovcii, 111), 121, 154, 330, 340, 
342. 

Kreuteer Honata, 312. 

Jh-gichevlca, 282. 

Belirs, Idzu, 85. 

Belirs, Hofya, 86. 

see also 'I’oLsloy, Countess Sofya 
Andrcycvtui. 

Bchrs, Kti-piiu, 131, 135, 141, 148, 
262. 

sec also fifniinisccnnua (Bchrs). 

Belirs, Tatyana (Tanya), 101-162, 

Bel hole, 38. 

Bellows, John, 321-322. 

Beriin, 72. 

Drilihik Vnursehes, 290. 

Bfliikov, 137. 160. 

mie, 02. 116. 

Biblwthique do mon oncte, 36. 

Biryukov, Pawl, 01. 88, 231, 287. 

Life of Tolstoy (Uiis.sian), 10, 11, 
1,3, 14, 17, 20, 21, 22, 38, 46. 
47, 40, 60. 61, 62. 64, 68, 60, 
73, 76. 78, 70, 80. 81, 84, 85, 
86, 136, 130, 140. 141, 143, 
lil, 140, 161, 164, 166, 160, 
167, 162, 196, 211, 240, 268, 
259, 207, 281, 308, 303, 304, 
305. 

Idfe of Tolstoy (New York, 1911), 
287. 

Bismarck, S. 

Blaek Beauty, 131. 

BoUeinian Brethren, 8‘li2. 

Bondarev, 251. 

book-keeping methods of Tolsloy, 
885. 

Borodino, 100, 170, 186, 

Borrow, 178. 

boyfirs, 148, 149. 

Bralnns, 338. 

Brassols, 72, 268. 

Brutus, 186. 

Bueharcsl, 38. 

Budtlha, 211, 813. 831. 

Buddhisni, 816, ^4, 315, 817, 
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Bu(5<11j5sIs, 31 C. 

Bulgaria, 161, 

Bulfoi (l)Ullflog), lie. 
bull Icilla herdsman, 144. 

HuUeiin of the Patienla al Vdsnaya 
PdyAna LvnaHe Aaylum, S81. 
Bunyan, 349, 300, 303. 
llurns, 342. 

Byron, 60. 

0 

Cicsar, Julius, 81, 00. 

Canada, 290, 291. 
enpilul i)uawhmcnt,_ 218. 
allegorical imperative, 26.3. 
Catherine. II, Empress, 10, 89, 225. 
Catlioliuism, 56. 

Catholics, ace Roman Catholics. 
Caucuaua, 11, 10, 2.3, 38, 48, 49, 62, 
110, 230, 324, 325. 

Caxton, 248. 
celibiu-y, 811, 313, 316. 
censoiwip, 40, 67, 147, 220, 287, 
204, 302. 

Cervantes, 343, 367, 369. 
('banning, 231. 

CnABACTEBS IN Toistot’s novbib: 

Agafya Mikhgylovna {An. Kar.), 
193. 

Akim {Power of Darkneaa), 310. 

Andrdy, Prince {W. and P.), ace 
Bolkonsky. 

Anna £arenin, aee ICoreniu. 

Antonov, Sub.-Lieut. {(iematopol), 
40. 

Bcletfllty (Cmaeka), 49. 

Betsy, Princess (An. Kar,), 10^ 
199, 201. 

Bezukhov, Count Pierre (1^. and 
P.), 101, 108, 109, 171, 174, 
176, 184, 187, 188. 189, 190, 
206, 248, 

Bolkonsky, Prince AudrOy(IF'. and 
P.), 101, lOG, 107, 108, 160, 
17^ 176, 184, 186, 187. 189, 
106. 205. 

Bolkonsky, Pitote (father of 
Andrd^), 102, 174. 


Bolkonsky, Princess Maiya (IT. 

and P.), 102. 173, 174. 
Denisov {W.andP.), 103, 104, 105. 
Dolly (All. Kar.), 106, 108. 
Eroshka, Uncle {C'oaaacka), Si. 
(riiltsin. Prince {Scuaalopoi), 4.3, 44. 
Grisha (('. P. Y.), 28, 29, 36, 240. 
Ilyich, Ivan [Ueuth qf loin Ilyich), 
307, 308. 

ttenyev, Kifcolfiy (Nikolcnka) 
(C. B. r.), 26. 29, 30, 32, 35, 
205. 

Kalugin {Seoaafcpol), 30, 46. 
Kanitayev, Plat6n {W. and P.), 

184, 187, 188, 220. 

Karenin, Anna, 190-203. 

husband’s ears, 192. 
last glimpse of. 202. 

Tolstoy’s attitude towards, 108. 
Karenin (Anna’s husband), 191, 
192, 108, 196, 198, 100, 200, 
220 . 

Katyusha {Bcmrrection), 294, 319- 
321 

Kitty (in.Kor.), 02, 128, 190,101, 
■ 100, 108, 220. 

Kozeltsdv, the brothers {Seoasto- 

Koznyshfiv {An. Kar,). 108. 
Krugosvetbv, Profcs.sor {Fruits of 
Enlightenment), 319. 

Kuragin, Anatole {W. and P.), 
108, 180, 220. 

Kura^n, Priiwcas Elena (IF. and 
P.), 174. 

Levin {An. Kar.), 8, 86, 136, 170, 

185. 190, 101, 106, 197, 198. 
201. 202, 203, 206, 217, 220, 
248 847. 

Lesdn, Nikoliy (A».Kor.),16, 103; 
Lukashka {Coaaacks), 49, 52. 
Marya {Fatiicr Sergy), 317. 
Marys, Princess (IF. and P.), see 
BdOamaky. 

Maryana {Coaaacka), 40, 60, 62. 
Mauer, Karl {C. B. I’.), 26. 82. 
MMiwIov {Seoastopol), 46. 

Miffli (C. B, r.), 26 , 
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Natalya S&visima (G. B. F.). 25. Vronsky {An. Kar.), 62, 190, 191, 


34, 36, 36. 

Natasha (IF. and P.), see Tloathv. 

Nckhlyudov, Dmitry (G. B. Y .),26. 

Nekldyudov, Prince Dmitry {Rea- 
■UTTCc&ni), 310-320. 

NUdta {Power (jf Darleneaa), 316- 
311. 

Nikol&y (Nilcolenkn) (C. B. Y.), 
ace Irtenyev. 

Oblonsky, Step&n (Stiva) Aikddye- 
vicli {An. Kar,), 196, 197, 
19S, 201. 360. 

Olenin {Coaaacka), 40, 60, 61, 62, 
206, 248. 

Peal {Seuaatopo^, 46. 

Pelruahov, Ensi^ {Semalopol), 40, 

Pierre {W. ami P), ace Beznkhov. 

Pozdnyshcv {Kreubter Sonata), 
312-313. 

Fraalrukhin {Sematowl), 45. 

Eoatdv, Natasha (IF, and P.), 
148, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
107, 108, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
173, 180, 187, 188, 306. 
her 6rst boll, 160-167. 
her fitsl proposal, 163-106. 
married life, 109-170. 
old age, 171-172. 

Bostdv, Nikoldy (IF. and P.), 
8, 161, 172, 173, 173, 178, 
186, 347. 

Rostov, Coiml (father of 
Natasha), 6, 161. 

St.'Jcrome (6. B. F.), 26. 

Saryntsov {iiff/it ShineOi in Darle- 
neaa), 240. 

Sergy, Father, 317. 

Shamil {Hadji Murad), 324. 

Sonya (IF. and P.), 130, 162, 106, 
173. 

Stcp&n Arkddyevich {An, Kar.), 
see Oblonsky. 

Sviyoahsky {An. Kar.), 198. 

Tanya {Fruita of Enlightenment), 
31 9i 

Tushin, Captain (IF. and P,), 176. 

Ydrenka {Ae(. Kar,), 198, 


192, 193, 104, 196, 108, 109, 

200 , 220 . 

Tolsloy’-s account of his at- 
tempt at suicide, 194-196. 

Vronsky, Countess (.An. Kar.), 
190. 

Zvesdintsev {Fruita qf Enligkt- 
enment), .319. 

Chartreuae de Parma, 47. 
clukslily, 311, 313, 316. 

Chaucer, 343. 

Chaykovsky, 153. 

Cheleick^, .330. 

Chernigov, princes of, 6. 

Governor of, 289. 

Cliernyshevsky, 69. 

CherlkAv, Vladimir, 48, 123, 220, 
287, 310, .356, 357. 

Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, 7, 
18, 23, 24-37, 40, 44, 47, 61, 
06, 174, 240, .300, 306, S19. 

T.*s own criticism of, 36. 
“children’s slieltors,” 288. 

Chimes, 340. 
china dolts, 342. 

Chopin, 338. 

Christ, ace Tolstoy, philosophy; 
religious. 

Christian onarcliy, 124, 274, 361. 
Christianity, 216, 231, 241, 246, 
264, 207, 816, 317, 329, 330. 
Chriatianity and Patrioliam, 299. 
Christians, Free, 289. 

Christmas festival, 136. 
churcli and state, 246, 246, 319. 
Churchill, 68. 

Circassians, 49, 60, 62, 

Civil War (U. S.), 6. 
civilization, aee 'Tolstoy, philosophy: 

religious. 

Coleridge, 297. 
comedies, 131, 306, 308, 318. 
Comenius, 124. 

common people, inborn excellence 
of, 36, 43, 66, 06, 104, 119, 
121, 187-188. 214, 216, 219- 
220, 2^2, 3Q7, 336-336, 
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conuuon soldiers, 43-44, 4S, 176. 
communal life, 280. 
compulsion, critique ot Toistoy’s 
attitude on, 183. 

Confeasion, see Mu Cotifesaion. 
Confession of Faith, Tolstoy's, 
806-208. 

Confearions (Ilousseau), 16. 18. 
Co^ucius, 231. 

Congreve, 186. 

Congueal of Mexico, 17. 

Constantine, 841. 

Constantinople, 66. 

Contem'poTory, 34, 67-60, 61, 73, 74. 
ConocTaaiions wiUi Eehermann, 352. 
copyright, 262, 287, 200. 

Corinthiana, 311. 

Correapondance inidite. 301. 

Cosssck girl, Tolstoy’s love of, 48, 
40, 61. 

Cossacks, 40, 200. 

Coaaaoka, 18, 49-63, 134, 246. 

Count Leo Tolatoy Twenty Yeara Ago, 
169. 

Count of Monte Criato, sec Mania 
Crialo. 

Course of Heading, 237, 300. 
courts of law, 136,146-147, 230, 321. 
Cowley, 343. 

creed, Tolstoy’s, 206-208. 

Crimea, 38. 

Crimean War, 38, 64. 

Critique of Dogmatic Theology, 220, 
222, 828-220, 227. 
critique of modern art, 331-332; ate 
also is Arff 
“cry-baby Leo,” 20. 

D 

Dante, 348. 867, 863. 

Danube principalities, 38. 

Davhnia arid Chloe, 842. 

David Copperfield, 10, 20, 26, 340. 
Dead House, see House, of the Dead. 
Dead Souls, 16, 68, 169. 

Death of Iv6n Ilyich, 248, 262, 305, 
307-308, 360, 


Decadents, French, 336. 

Decembrisla, 131, 161, 171-172. 
Departure of Tolatoy, 886, S56. 

Devil, 306, 317. 

Dewey, Professor, 122. 

Diary, 12, 82. 46, 48, 61, 63, GS, 
81, 86. 86, 227, 831, 236, 263, 
269, 267, 288, 311, 316, 317, 
318, 366. 

Dickens, 10, 21. 190, 336, 339. 
Dictionary of Music, 17. 
disciples, see Tolstoyans, 
dissenters, 218, 820, 826. 

ase also sectarians. 

Doges’ Palace, 334. 
doggerel verses, 82, 38. 

Dmgoruky, 280. 

Don Quixote, 184. 

Don Quixote, 340. 

Donne, 343. 

Dostoyevsky, 3, 76, 169, 209, 323, 
340, 367, 368. 

Dovm Mother Volga, 119. 
Dragomirov, General, 179. 
dramo, Tolstoy’s interest in, 181, 
308-310, 318, 323, 348-364. 
Dresden, 72. 

Druahinin, 72. 

Dukhobors, 248, 289, 800, 891, 821. 
Dumas, Alexander, 176, 324. 
Durwa^, Quentin, 184. 

£ 

Bodesiaatea, 811. 

education, aristocratic English view 
of, 104. 

education. Tolatoy’s_ interest in. 87, 
see also Tolstoy, views on. 
Education and Culture, 9, 90, 93, 
102, 104. 

education in France, 72, 06-97. 
education in Germany, 72, 01, 96. 
educational problems, see Tolstoy, 
views on education. 

Eliot, GeMge, 205. 
emondpation movement, 54, 66, 66| 
77-BJ, m 288, 
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Hmwson, 231, 275. 300, 319, 3C1- 
, 362. 

fimile, 16. 18, 31, 121. 129. 

Utigland. fil, r.,!), 67, 106, 140. 147, 
189, 226, 285, 287, 318. 
361. 

Enniidh, Tolstoy's rsliuiiilc of, 301. 
EpifLcUis, 231. 

Kpiuureanistu, 212. 

ICpiourGiULs, 211. 

Epilogue to the Kreulzer Sonaftu 
313, 314. 

ErgoLsky, Tolyanii, 5, 1.5, 69, 86, 
198, 139, 119, 162, 100. 
Escirhmidoii, .‘505. 
i.'.s(.‘lmltil()gi('iLl oxiK'ctjition, 214. 
cslluilica, mi WImt is Arif and Tol- 
.stoy, views on c-slhelics. 

“ Eternal Memory,” i567. 
ethical tcuchingH, see Tolstoy, 
philosophy: roligi(ni.s. 

EMen (Ariatotlo). 360. 
cudannonists. 953, 254. 

Eugene Onegin, 16, 57. 

Eunuclm, scot <9', 316. 
“cxcomimmu'iilioii" <if TolaUiy, 220, 
295. 

cxTOalion, eft eel of seeing, on Tol- 
stoy, 03, 73. 

F 

faith, Tolsloy, philo.sophy: re- 
ligious. 

Falsi all, 350. 

fame of Tolstoy, 3-4, 48, 87, 114, 
16,3, .‘567-309. 

Family Chroidele, 26. 

Family Ilappiuesa, 62-63, 134. 
family life, Toisloy’s dcnuacintioa 
of, .‘111. 

lut see also (under Tolstoy; lem- 
peraimmt) love of family life, 
famine relief work. 100, 142-143, 
282-285. 287, 208. 

Fdrc.sov. 288. 

Father Ambrose, 280. 

Fatiter Sergy, 286. 300, 317. 


Feinerjn.'inn, 202, 20,8, 284, 280, 300, 
311. 

sen also 'IVneromo. 

FeU ‘22, 71, 72, 73, 76, 70. 130, lid, 
141. 113, 1.50, 152, 151, 155. 
15(1, 157, 211, 287. 

Fielding, JOS, 
folk songs, ;512. 
folk tales, 342. 314. 
foolTuiiu, story of, see Furna. 

Foma, 280-281. 

Fourth Hast ion, 38. 

Fragment, Ml). 

F’riinee, 7!5, 00, 95. 

France, Aiuilolc, 342. 

FVancis of Assisi, 339. 

Franlcforl, 73. 
fraternizing, 45. 

likis.'. (Uirisiians, SMS'iety of, 280, 
Fn‘e Masons, 187. 

Fis'iich lioiirgcoisic, 307. 

Frtnich Naturalists, 183. 

Ihs'tich llcvoliiUon, 161. 

Frt'nch sehools, sri' eJncalion In 
France. 

Fisw-Isil, 122. 

Fruits of Enlighlmment, 300, 318-319. 
G 

Ganshin, 48. 

Gairgo, Henry, 292, 293, 300, 324. 
Gemian Kiiltur, 125. 

German, sclnsiis, see education in 
Germany. 

Germany, 90, 05, 211, 220, 285, 010, 
302. 

Gml fives the TthOi, 116, 305. 344. 
Goelhe, 127. 103, !508. 33(5, 3.52, 357. 
362, 363. 

Gogol, 16, 21, 58, 75, 115, 159, 208. 
Gonchar6v, .57. 

Gfingnra, 343. 

Gorky, 8. 

Oospcls, 17, 68, 140. 210, 227-232, 
237, 241, 242, 24.5, 246, 251, 
286, 288, 296. 361. 

Fourth Gospel, 229. 
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Gospol of Lnlw, 2Cft. 

Gospel of Matthew, 16, 224, 237, 
2U, 307. 

government, see Tolstoy, attitude 
towards. 

Grace Ahnundiiig, .360. 

(rriiham, Stephen, 34. 

“great writer of the Russian lond ” 
303, 304, 363. 

Greece, 211. 

Greek language, see Tolstoy, Gi'ccfc 
studies. 

Greeks, 828, 330. 

“green sliek,” 365. 

Grigonjvlch, 16, 57. 

Grigoryev, Mfirk, 80, 

Gwimeku, 71. 
guillotine, 64. 

Gypsies, 82. 

H 

tliidji Murad, 306, 323-,326. 

Ifal, Prince, 184. 

ITnnnilial, 31. 

Hardy, 247. 

Harmony and Translation, oj the 
Four Gospels, 222, 227-232, 
23.7, 238, 240, 248, 240. 
IlawlUomc, 201. 

Hoydn, 70. 

Hector, 353, 
hedonists, 253, 254. 

Helen of Troy, 103. 

Henry IV, 06, 06. 

Henry, 0., 68. 
herdsman killed by hull, 144. 
herotic, Tolstoy considered, 205. 
hennil. Orthodox, 141. 

Hero of our Time, 10. 

Herodotus, 141. 

Herrick, Robert, 68, 204. 

Herzen, 73, 83, 84. 
history, modem conception of, 180, 
181, 183. 

history, Tolstoy’s philosophy of, 
131, 161, 176-184, 246. 
ffor detailed reforcncea see War 
and Pme.) 


Hislory of Modern Russian Litera- 
ture, 152. 

Holstomer, see Lincn-Mca.'iurcr. 
Holy Synod; 

“excommunicates” Tolstoy, 206, 
Tolstoy’s reply to, 296-208. 
Homer, 47, 88, 140, 177, 332, 363, 
357. 

Homyak6v, 68. 
horse, story of, 130. 

House of Ac Dead, 1.59, 340. 
now Count Tolstoy lives and Works, 
345. 

How the Other Half Lines, 269. 
Howells, 103. 

Hugo, 336, .S30, 358. 

Hungary, 288. 

Hyhrcs, 73. 

I 

Ihsen, 127, 338. 

idle rich, 210, 272, 334. 836. 

Idyl 87. 

Ilml, 08, 341, 363. 

Imitation of Christ, 300. 
hwursion, 48. 

India, 211. 

individual liberty, IBS. 
individualism, see Tolstoy, philos- 
op^. 

Inspeetor-Ueneral 68. 
international relations, 298. 

Isaiah, 268. 

Islcnev, Miss, 86. 

Istomin, ?80. 
tvanhoc, 176, 346. 

J 

Jena, 107. 

Jerusalem, brand of, 112. 

John Sellowa: Letters and Memoir, 
323. 

John the Baptist, 269. 

John the Eysng^t, 252. 

Joseph, 344-346. 

Joseph ' and hia Brethren, 117, 840, 
.841, 342. 
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Journal, soo Diorjy. _ 

jural theories of ethics, Z5S, 253. 

jury service, Tolstoy refuses, 257. 

K 

Ealoshin, S6mchlc(i, 61. 

Kaluga, 285. 

Kant, 1S», 221, 231, 234, 253, 254, 
316. 

Kareyev, 181. 

Katk6v, 40. 1.34, 136, 142, 161, 
Kazftn, IJnivcr.sit.v of, 0. 10, 13, 
72, 

Khayydm, Omar, 210-212. _ 
Kingdom, q/ Qod h Within You, 
208. 

KolU6v, 100. 

Koni, Senator, 306. 

Koran, 02. 

Krapivo, 280. 

Kmnlm, Moscow, 86. 

Kreutsser Honata, MS, 308, 311-817, 
318, 321, 323, .348. 380. 
forbidden in mails, 313. 

TCrislmn, 231. 

Kropotkin, 05. 

Ksyunin, 226, 366. 
kumys cure, Tolstoy takes, 81, 85, 
141, 148. 

Kutuzov, IGl, 176, 176, 170. 

L 

Lake, Kirnopp, 244. 
land, sea Tolstoy, philosophy: social, 
landed mntry, 8, 54, 58, 84. 
"landccl proprietors' litoi’aturc,” 
358. 

Loo-tszc, 231, 300. 

Last Days of Tj. N. Tolslog, 367. 
Leipzig, 72. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 336. 

Lhrmontov, 16, 21, 48, 40, 61. 

Lbs Misirables, 330. 
letter box, Tolstoy family, 22, 281. 
letter to Tsar Alexander III, 267. 
letter to Tsar Nicholas 11, 204. 


Letters, srr Tolstoy, Countess Alex- 
amha AiifwJyevua; 'I'olstoy, 
Counles.s Sofya Andreyevnn,; 
Biryukov; h’einermanu; Pci; 
Biikhmanov; Sergeyenko; 
Strakliov: Slylcn. 

LGvocbka, 133, 280-281. 

Liberals, 55, 50, 58, 64, 68, 78, 83, 
104, 126, 126, 134, 144, 152, 
184, 207, 203. 

liberty, individual, 125. 

life, philosophy of, seo Tolstoy, 
philo.sophy. 

Life and Conversaiions of L. N. 
Tolstoy, 300. 

Life of a Hotdkr's Wife (written by 
two Imys), 113. 

Life of Tolstoy, sco Birynkdv and 
Maude. 

Light Shinrth in Darkness, sec And 
the Light Shineth in Darkness. 

Linm-Mensimr, _ 1.30. 

litcratuiv, pnsilion of. in Russia, 
,57-58. 

literature for pca.sants, 287. 

Little Philip, 117-110. 

Little Russia, 10. 

Living Corpse, 300, 325. 

Living Words of L. N, Tolstoji, 263, 
280. 

London, 72, 73, 146. _ 

Lovers of Russian Literature, So- 
ciety of, 68, 304. 

Low’s Labor’s Iml, 3.43, 362. 

Luecriir, 05. 

Luerrlius, 0. 

lunatic asylum, see Biilktin of the 
Patients at Ydsnaya Poly&na 
Lunaiie Asylum. 

lyly, 343. 

M 

Mncnulay, 1)6. 

Macbeth, 184. 

Macbeth, 341. 

Maeterlinck, 338. 

Makary, 228, 

Mokovitsky, Doctor, 288, 856, 366, 
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MAlikov, 288. 

Malory, 248. 

manor life in Rti.ssia, 7, 160, 358. 
marc's milk, sue kumys cure. 
Margaret (Goethe’s), 163. 

Marini, 343. 

marriage, Tolstoy’s views on, 62, 
311-312, 313. 

Marseilles, 72, 95, 90. 

Marx, Karl, 274. 

Marx (publisher), 200. 
Massachusetts meeting house, 334. 
Master and Man, 300, 309, 

Moslor Spirits of Literature, 163, 
867. 

Maude (Life of Tofstoy), 21, 22, 40, 
202, 278, 270, 293, 204, 205, 
209, 300, 317. 

(Tolstoy and Uis Problems), 231, 


Monts Crista, 06. 

Montesquieu, 10. 

Montessori, Madame, 122. 

moral problems, Tolstoy’s Interest 
in, 16, 26, 32, 189, 201, 206- 
200, 306. 

see also Tolstoy, philosophy, 

Moravian Brethren, 384. 

Morning of a Larded Proprietor, 11, 
61, 78. 

Morozov, Vasily, 111, 114. 

Morte Darthur, 248. 

Moscow, 7, 11, 34, 40, 62, OS, 82, 
84, 86, 89, 100. 169, 171, 
179, 192, 250, 263, 260, 272, 
280, 282, 287, 302. 304. 

Committee of Literacy, 80. 

Napoleon’s retreat from, 160, 
187. 


347. 

Mauiwasant, 247, 340, 346-348. 
meaning of life, search for, 
'rolstoy, philosophy. 
Mediator, 287, 

Meditations, 300. 
merchant class, 8. 

Mcrezhkovsky, 170. 

MdrimOc, 22. 

Messenger of Europe, 114, 293. 
metaphysics, Tolstoy’s lack of in- 
terest in, 221, 254. 
see also Tolstoy, philosophy. 
Mclropolilan Art Museum, 335. 
Metropolitan of Moscow, 223. 
Michelangelo, 336. 

Milton, 13, 349, 363. 

Minnesota, Bulletin qf </w Unim- 
sity of, 352. 

Minor, Rabbi, 208. 
Mohammedanism, 215. 

Moli4re, 208, 308, 340, 343. 367, 
363. 

Molokone, 141, 226. 
monastery, attempt to confine Tol- 
stoy in, 295. 
monasticism, 285, 315. 
monologues, 309. 

Montaigne, 266. 


Tolstoy’s life in, 66, 267. 
Moscow Oazetls, 142. 
motherhood, 169-170, 213, 311. 
moving-picture shows, 335. 
music, 22, 70, 348. 
musician, incident of, 65. 

My Confession, 12, IS, 59, 64, 78, 
122, 139, 199, 205-218, 221, 
226, 220, 247, 360. 
prohibited by censor, 802, 
Turgenev’s impression of, 302. 
My Literary Passions, 103. 

My Religion., 222, 229, 230, 238, 
233, 237, 238, 230, 240, 241, 
251, 208, 298, 300, 305, 315. 
320, 301. 

N 

Napoleon, 4, 181, 160, 161, 176, 176, 
177, 179, 180, 181, 186, 187, 
275. 

Nationalists, Official, 54, 55, 56, 
134. 

naliondity, 55, 125, 126. 

Naturalists, Elrench, 183. 
nature, see Tolstoy, views on. 
nature, return to, see ToUtoyi 
philoBophyi social. 
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Nekrasov, 24, C7, 70, 134. 

Neio Primer, 8H, Jli). 

New TesUmeni, 108, 208. 
Newcomo, Colonel, 184. 

Nihelmiffs, Song oj the, 341. 

Nk’holiis 1, 54, 105. 

Nieholns U, 21)4. 
nobilily, llussian, 6, 8, 54. 
Nobleman's Nest, 75, 

NoR&y, 51. 

nou-rusistnneo to evil, see Tolstoy, 
pkiloHopliy: religious. 
NomeUc Ililcise, 18, 18, 10, 20. 
novelists' influence on public opin- 
ion, 57. 

“Numidian cavalry,” 136. 


0 

Odysseus, .353. 

Oili/s.i('ii, iW3._ 

nfflccr.s, Russian, 39, 41, 4.3, 44, 45, 
40. 

Official Nationalists, 54, 56, 56, 
1.34. 

Old Testament, 108. 115, 237, 208. 

On Ijife, 2.34. 230, 251, .333. 

On ilethads of Teaching llcmling, 00, 

» 8 . 101 . 

On Non-Itcsislunee to Evil by Evil, 
231, 260, 200. 

On Popular Education, 1003, 00, 92. 
93, 07, 98, 285. 

On Popular Edmeation, IHIli, 88, 89, 
90, 02, 98. 99, ItW. 100. 

On Shakespeare and the Drama, 3.18- 
354. 

On ffte Census in hfoscaw, 200. 

On the Eve, Tolstoy’s ci-itiuism of, 75. 

On the Sex Question, illO. 

On {ho Truth in Art, 306. 

On Tolstoy (jeomp, SergOyenko), 112, 
323, 371. 

Optin Monastery, 235, 280, 350. 

Orlliodox ChurcR 16, 58, 143, 206, 
200, 210-219, 223-226, 266, 
285, 296-298. 

see also Tolstoy, pliilosoplty. 


orthodoxy, 55, 126. 

Othello (study of, by Stoll), 352. 

P 

pa|;nnism, 330. 
minting, 22. 

Pan.imu Canal, 180. 

Panayev, 67. 

Paradise Lost, 341. 
l>aris, 02, 0.3, 64. 72, 73. 

Pascal, 231. 

patriuliam, see Tolstoy, views on. 
Patriotism, and Onvernment, 299. 
Patriotism or Peaec, 299. 
peace, Tolstoy an iipusLle of intcr- 
nntionnl, 298. 

peasants, 7, 11, 10. 83. 187, 202. .340. 
and the land (piestioii, 202, 293. 
ijlilcracy of, 67, 187. 
lilemlwo for, 2B7. 
whools for. 11. 19. 72. 77. 81. 87. 

88, 89. 106, 108-120, 122. 
Tolstoy's affection for, 8, 120, 120. 
bis insight into their life, 358. 
his Irealmeul of, 78. 
his peasant drama, 308-,311. 
see also common people, cmanei- 
pntion movement, serfdom, 
serfs, 

pedagogues, 100. 
pedagogy, llieories of, 90. ^ 
pi-ssimism, sec Tolstoy, phllusopliy; 
religious. 

Peter the (ireut, 6, 148, 149, 225. 
Petulcngro, 172. 

philosopliy, sfo Tolstoy, philosophy; 
also War and Peace, philus- 
_ ophy of history. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 342. 

I’iato, 231, 234, 254, 300, 830, 
333, 300. 

Plutarch, 31. 

Poe, 277. 

iwelry, see Tolstoy, views on. 
imlicc search Tolstoy’s promises, 
82-84, 144. 
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PoWnishlm, Tl, 78, 13 1. 

Turjsencv’rt uRliraale of, 74. 
politicul discUH.Moii in ilussiii, 54, 
57-58,. 77. 

political parlies in Rujiaiii, 54-56. 
politics, Tolstoy’s indilTetence to, 
45, 59, 64, 134, 152, 204. 
Polonsky, 154, 302, 303. 

Pomppy, 31. 

popular schools, government plan 
for, 105. 

Port Arthur, fall of, 209. 

Postnikov, P. A., 190. 

Poliphar’s wife, 344-315. 

“poverty, chastity, and dtsobedi- 
ence,” 315. 

Power of Darkncaa, 220. 248, 305, 
308-311, 360. 

Tolstoy's account of writing, 300. 
Preface to Bdndarev’a Work, 251. 
Prtiface to the JVorks of Quy do Maw 
passant, 346-348, 

Prescott, 16. 

Priam, 358. 

Primer, 88, 90, 115, 116, 148, 152. 

New Primer, 88, 110. 
printing press, 276. 

Prisoner qf the Cauoasus (Pushkin), 
50, 

Prisoner of the Caucasus (Tobtoy), 
.305, 344. 
prisons, 321. 

private schools prohibited, 105. 
Prodigal Son, 341. 
progress, mtique of Tolstoy’s re- 
jection of Liberals’ ideal of, 
124-125. 

see also Tolstoy’s views on prog- 
ress. 

Progress and the Definition of Eduea- 
iion, 90, 94, 95, 102. 

Project (if a Oeheral Plan for Organ- 
ising Popidar Schools, 90, 105. 
property, see Tolstoy, philosophy; 
social. 

prophet, 'Tolstoy the type of, 363. 
FrutesLantism, 55. 

Frot<*”''"’’ts, 218 223. 


Proudhon, 73, 268. 

Proverbs, 181. 

Psalter, 100. 

public opinion molded by novelists, 
57-59. 

Puritan point of view, 263, 300, 313, 
334. 

of Anna Karenin, 189, 197-201. 

Pushkin, 3, 6, 10, 16, 21, 48, 40, 
50, 57, 116, 110. 121, 147, 
140, 150, 150, 208, 340, 344. 

Puvis de Chavannes, 338. 

Q 

Quakers, 242, 321-322. 

B 

B^stock, Lord. 321. 

railroads, 276. 

Rakhmanov, Tobloy’s letters to, 
230, 300. 

Raphael, 3.36. 

rationidbt. Tobtoy a, 263, 310. 

Rayevsky, 282. 

Read^s, 88, 00, 116, 344, 

rea(iing, methods ol teaching, 100. 

rcidism, Russian, 58. 
see also Tobtoy, literary work. 

reason, denial of, 215, 216, 217, 221. 

Red Laugh, 48. 

religjon, Tobtoy’s idea of, SSS. 

religious teachings of Tobtoy, see 
Tobtoy, philosophy. 

Reminiscences (Behrs), 131-132, 136, 
1.S7, 141, 148, 149, 246, 261, 
262-263. 

Beminiseimces Tdsloy (Count Ilyfi 
Tobtoy), 20, ,13i^l34, 186- 
138, 162, 256-260, 279-280, 
280-281, 281-282, 285, 304. 

Renaissance, 330. 

Repin's portrait of Tolstoy, 278. 

Reply to the Uolg Synod, 296-298. 

Republic, 860. 

Resurrection, 200, 248, 290,' 204, 
306, 819-323, 344. 
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copyriglil of, 200. 

<lramati7«tion of, 308. 
publiahcd for Dukhobom, 200. 
retreat from Moscow, 100, 187. 
return to nature, see Tolstoy, philoa- 
opby: social. 

Revolutionists, Tolstoy’s picture of, 
204. 

llicliard the Lion-hearted. 177- 
riddlcoflife.207-210, 221,220, 247,280. 
«c« aleo Tolstoy, philosophy: re- 
ligious. 

Riis, Jacob, 209. 

Robberi, 10. 

Robinson Crusoe, 342. 

'‘Ilobin.son Crusoe life,” 270. 
Rolland, 232. 

on Death of Iv&n llyirh, 307. 
on IKor and Peane, 100. 

Roman Catholics, 218, 223. 

Roman Pods of the Augustan Age; 

Virgil, 0, 38, 104. 

Rome, 72. 

Romeo and Juliet, 302. 

Rousseau, 10, 17-20, 21, 91, .It, 121, 
122, 124, 125, 120, 129, 231, 
240, 247, 270, 308. 
Rubinstein, 153. 

Rugby Chapel, 347. 

Ruril^ 5. 

Ruskin, 270. 

Russian Churdi, see Orthodox 
Church. 

Russian common soldions, 43, 44, 
_ 46, 176. 

Russian court, 64. 

Russian life, Tolstoy describes only, 4. 
Russian literature, position of, 67-00. 
Russian Literature (Kropotkin), 06, 
Russian Messenger, 134, 136, 161. 
Russian nationality, 66, 126, 120. 
Russian nobility. 6-8, 64. 

Ri^ssion officers, 30, 41, 43, 44, 46, 40. 
Russian political parties, 64-60. 
Russian realism, 68. 

see also Tolstoy, literary work. 
Rus^ schools of pohtical thought, 
64 - 60 , 


Russian sectarianism, 142. 

Russian society, 0-8, 357. 

Russian standai^s, 14, 100, 313, 

Rus.sian temperament, 14, 209, 368, 

Russky Vestwik, see Russian Mes- 
senger. 

Russo-Japanese War, 299. 

Russo-Turkish War, 1863, 11, 38. 

Rus.w-Turkish War, 1877, 151, 218. 

Byaz&n, 282. 

Ryleyev, 10. 

S 

St. Paul, 241, 200, 311. 316. 

St. Petersburg, 7, 10, 13, 30, 42, 60, 
66, 82, 83, 142, 148, 100, 106, 
102, 190, 267, 268, 289. 

University of. 10. 

Saladin, 177. 

Samara, Province of. 81, 141, 142, 
208, 200. 

Tolstoy buys estate in, 142. 

Saxony, Elector of, 149. 

Soarkl Leller, 34, 201. 

Schiller, 10, 380. 

schools, Tolstoy visits Frcnoti anil 
German, 72, 06-90. 

schools for peasants, see prasonts, 
sehoow for; af«i> Ytisnaya 
Polyfuui School. 

schools of political thought in 
Russia, 64-66. 

Schools of Tomorrou), 122. 

Schopenhauer, 130, 162, 211, 213, 
247, 264. 

Schuyler, Eugene, 160. 

Schweizerhof holel, incident with 
musician at, 66. 

science, see Tolstoy, views on. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 47, 176, 177, 190. 

Scythiuits, 141. 

search of Tolstoy’s premises by 
police, 82-84, 144. 

sectorionimn, 142, 

sectarians, 141, 218, 220, 242, 268, 
276, 280, 289, 310, 368. 

see also dissenters. 

*'see through with love,” 159, 369, 
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Scif-drpendrnce, 347. 

Sellar, 6, 37, 1»4. 

Semenov, 233. 

Sentiniental Jaaritei/, IG, 19. 23, 3G. 
serfdom, 51, 5S, 50, 78, 358. 
serfs, 7, 54, 77, 293. 
see also peasants. 

Sergfyenko, IIow Count Tolstoy 
Lives aid Works, 346. 

Icllcrs oollefiled by, 15(1, 230, 202, 
284, 300, 311. 

Sermon on the ilovnt, 16, 17, 237. 
Sevastopol, Gl, 04, 71, 
siege of, 22, 38. 

Sevastopol, 34. 38, 39-48, 60, 175, 137. 
sex instinct, see Tolstoy, view on. 
Shakespeare, 18.5, 208, 308, 34.9, 
318-354, 357, 359, 301, 302, 
303. 

Shaiiiil, 324. 

Sh5mordino convent, 286, 356. 
Shaw, 352. 

Sherman, General, 41. 

Short Exposition of the Gospel, 222. 
Siberia, 171, 286, 320. 

Sienkie^vics, 41, 170, 358. 
single tax, 292-293. 

Skabichcvslcy, 152, 190. 

Slaroplulcs, 55, 50, 08, 125, 120, 
149, 151, 152. 

Smoke, Tolstoy’s estimate of, 165. 
iSnowsiorm, 61, 308. 
social doctrines of Tolstoy, see Tol- 
stoy, philosophy: social. 
Socialists, 55, 50. 276, 270, 293, 294. 
society, nuasian, see Rnasian society. 
Society of Friends, see Qualrers. 
Society of Lovers of Riission Litera- 
tuTo: 

Tolstoy’s initiation speech before, 

08 . 

Tolstoy accepts in\ntalion to speak 
on Turgenev before, 304. 
Socrates, 211. 231. 

Soden, 72. 73. 

soldiers, common, 43-44, 45, 175. 
Solomon, 211, 212. 
tSffnf of m N&>dungt, 341, 


.Spevnnsky, 170, 1R6. 

Sportsman's SLctcJws, 16. 
Slarofiladkovskayn, 11. 

Story Yurt, 11. 

Stendhal, 47. 
steppes, 141. 

Stemo, 16. 19, 21, 29, 36, 36. 
Sletranlship of Faith, 2t4. 

Htoic.s, 301. 

Stoll, Professor E, E., 352. 
story written by two boys, 113. 
Strakhov, Nikolay, ISO, 152 156 
194, 240, .9.58. 

Strunsky, 22, 227, 231. 286, 288, 
315, SIS. 

Stnndi.sta, 226. 

Styko, Jan, 292, 
suicide, see Tolstoy, views on. 
Sunday newspapers, 334. 
Swedenborg, 362. 

“sweet Auburn,’’ 310. 

Swift, 360. 

Swinburne, 842 343. 

Switzerland, 64, 226, 287. 

Synod, eee Holy Synod. 

Sytin, 287. 

Syutoyev, 288, 271, 273, 280, 

T 

Tnine, 167, 

Talc of Two Cities, 339, 341. 
Talisman, 176. 

Talmud, 237. 

Tanya, see Bchrs, liityana. 
Tatyana, “aunt,” see Ergolsky, 
taxation, see Tolstoy, philosophy: 
social. 

Toliaykovsky, see Chaykovsky. 
teachers' seminary, 89. 
teachings of Tolstoy, see Tolstoy, 
philosophy, 

teleolopcal theories of ethics, 262, 
253. 

Teneromo {pseud, far Feincrmann}, 
263, 289. 309. 

Terek (river), 51. 

text-books,' Tolstoy’s work on, 88. 

DO, 115 , no. 
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Tluu'fccroy, 35. 
thoology. T(ilHlny'.'< luck of iutrao-st 
ill, 2‘.^l, 223. 

sea alsn^ Tolstoy, philoHuiiliy: 
rcli)'iuuu. 

TIidasuiihL', 232. 

Tlwiigkts on lidueulion and Inslnif- 

Imi, tS.‘l. 

Tkimghls on Ond, 02, ,'150. 

Three Deaths, 00, 1111. _ 

Tolstoy’.'! own ciiticlam on, flO-fl'!'. 
Thriui Musketeers, 00 . 

Tikhon and Maliaiyu, 37. 
i'll the Working i’eoplo, 203. 

Tllplfor, 26. 30. 

Tolstoy, <;ciunti-.s.s Alcximilru An- 
drCycvna (futlu‘r’.s cdimiii), 
16. 10. 20. «1, 00, 70. 75, 77. 

81, »2, 86, H7, ,100, 11.6, I'll), 
134.. 142. 141, 140, 147, 14H. 
230, 260. 206. 

her Imprcsaious of 'IVilstoy, 16, 

• 01-06, 260-267. 

Tolstoy, Aioxnndrii (dauf;liii‘c «if 
L. N.). 36(1. 

Tolstoy, Dmitry (Mltcnlcu) (brolUrr 
of L. N.), 0, 14, 304, 

Tolstoy, Count llyft. (grandtutUor of 
Jb. N.), 6, 101. 

Tolstoy, Count Ilyu (sou of L. N.), 
20, 132-134, 130-133, 102, 
266, 270, 280, 282. 283. 286. 
Tolstoy, Count Leo (Lev Niku- 
lAycvicli). 

auuKihism, see pliilo.Hup]iy; social, 
iinct'stors, 6, 148, 101-102. 
arbiter of tlio peace, 77, 70, 81, 

82. 87. 
arrest, 146. 

urtcriUcism, ws vicnvsou esthetics; 

and What is Art? 
asceticism, see philosophy: re- 
ligious. 

ailUude towards: 
diurch and state, 246, 24(i, 
310. 

Cmdempirary *>roup, 60 - 01 , 


courts of law, 130, 146-147, 
230, 321. 

govcnimcuL, H'2, 83. Utt-KW, 
107, 202, ‘272, 273, ‘203, 
204, 206, 321. 

Lilicnils, 60, 60, 01. fll, 08, 78, 
83, 104, 124, 12(). 144, 207, 
203, ‘201. 

literary lucii, (iO, 01, 277. 
scr ijto(|uuiTc4 witli Turgenev. 

Nuti(>nali.st.s, 6(i, 134. 

puliliciil parlic.'i, see l/ilicruls, 
NiiUouidists, Socialis l.s, 
Slavophiles. 

l)i)lili(;.s, 4.6, 60, 04, 134, J52, 
> 20 1 . 

SlavopliiU’M, 60, 120, 140. 

.^iieiiili.as, 60, 203. 20t. 
anihorship. iirsi. pliiiis for, ‘23. 
auLoliiugraphii'al eleiiu-iits in 
\vork.s, 6, ‘23, 26, 48. (il, 
()‘2, 06, 86. 80, 110, Kit, 
180, 201, 20‘2, 206, 217, 
2'2‘2, 240. 200, 208. 
law himl, 70-71, 110. 

Iiirlli, 0. 

Iiiu>k-k<>epiug inelhoilH, '286. 
Imrial, 367, 305. 
coullicl liclweeu life and ideals, 
.‘10-37, 0(1, 241, ‘266, 2.67, 
260. 2(1 1, 204, ‘206, 2'ro, 282, 
‘283-281, 200, 203, 366, 
304. 

cinivursMin, 7, '21, 60, 71, 77, 30, 
162, 206-217, 210, ‘2.30, 
240. .248, 256, 267, 263. 
260. 287, 300, 302, 300, 
310, 316, 320. 
creiMl 200-203. 
death, .367. 

defends private soldier. 136. 
didactic writings, sec educational 
writings. 

disciples, sec Tolstoyans. 
divi(l(>s his (*slat<', 201-202. 
education of, C, 3, 0, 10. 
educational writings, list of, 90, 

see (dso views on liducution. 
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orit.hfilics, Me views on psHiclics. 
clliiciil luiK'Uings, xrn pliilusopliy. 
“oxcoDiiuiinietilion,” ai)/5. 
faniily, xee Tjjlsloy, Alexiimlra, 
Dniilry, ole.; uko Ergukky, 
Tiilyiiiiu, ami Volkonsky 
family. 

family life, MS. ISB. Ifll. 

Count Ilya’s account of, 13(5- 
138, ilSS-SSO. 

early married life, 129-1.30. _ 
frietioii paused by his roligious 
views, as.'i, 2Cl-2«6, 3.3B. 
lioiiin life before marriage, CO. 
lelUtr b().x. 22, 281. 
famine relief work, 10(5, 142-14S, 
2H2-38fi, 287, 298. 
farming inlere.sts, 71, 13.1, 207, 
2(>(). 

fal.lier, aeu Tolstoy, Nikolay, 
field labor.s, 277-278. 
liuaueial success of literary work, 
24, 1.3K 207. 290. 
night from home, 240. 2G3, 288. 
Teller to wife about, 353-380. 
earlier letter to wife, 204-2(55. 
giiinbling debts, 15, 49. 
grandfather (inaU'rnal), 102. 
Greek studies, 140, 141, 227. 
Iiiibils of work, 0, 131-134. 
liamhvritiiig, 1.33, 

Hebrew studies, 208. 
home life, see family life, 
individualism, .we philosophy, 
inlliienec of Dieken.s, Henry 
George, llou.s.s<!uu, Seho- 
penliuuer, Stondlmi, TOpl- 
ter, Turgenev, see iAoae 
names. 
joumiiys: 

fir.st western, 62-65, 76. 
second western, 72^3. 
to Samara, 81, 140-143. 
to Byazlin, 282. 
to Optin Monastery, 286-280, 
360. 

)a.st joiirney, 240, 263, 2(50, 2SB, 

35S-3flr. 


Inst illness, 350-357. 

Inst joumey, see journeys, 
lei ter to T.sttf AIt'X,-»ndor III, 257. 
letter to Tsar NiehoLas II, 294. 
literary ideals, 114. 
literary temperament, lack of, 21. 

likTury work, chara(^erilliics of: 
imming indignation, 300. 
clearness of cxpte.ssion, 340, 
348. 

concenlraLion, sec unity, 
conversation, treatment of, 308. 
de-scribes only Uussiun life, 4. 
detail, power over concrete, 20, 
29, 40. 189, 309, 344. 
direetness, .82, 140. 
duality of his literary genius, 
189, 201. 

formlessness, see neglect of con- 
ventional tceWque. 
frankness of speech, 313, 321. 
“high seriousness,’’ 37. 
humor, 224, 819. 
idealism, 183. 
independence, 47, 359. 
individuality, 346, 358. 
insight into human nature, 821, 
358, 359. 361. 
moral fervor. 178, 368, 361. 
moral point of view, 16, 26, 32, 
180, 201, SUO, 648. 349, 
852, 300. 

natural scenery, treatment of, 
20-27, 40-52. 

neglect of conventional tech- 
nique, 4, 21, 158-169, 189, 
191, 183, 359. 
neglect of style, 21, 347. 
observation, truth of, 26, 29, 
174, 175, 192, 306. 
pessimism, 211, 248, 306. 

see also pMlosophy: religious, 
plot interest .secondary, 25. 
plots based on real events, 25, 
48, 6^ 65, 150. 

psychological analysis, 26, 80, 

«-4S, 47, 08, XH m, 
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Puritan point of view, Iflfl, 107- 
201, 203, 300. 

realism, •!, 25, 80, Sl-52, 183, 

201, 308, .344, 348, 351, 
354, 350, 300. 

resti'uint, 41. 

rholorienl clevicea avoided, 340. 
Rimplicily, 52, 140, 344, 340, 35-1. 
sinccrily, >32, S3, 44, 302, 340, 
352. 

somber lone of later work, 300. 
suggestion, 101. 
supernatural elements in .stories, 
,30-1-305, 345. 
unity: 

of Death iij Itidn llyieh, 307. 
luekof, in tViirandPenee, 158, 
degree of, in Anna Karenin, 
189-100. 

unromautie tone, 4, 49. 
love afl'iurs, 48, 01- (I2. 08, 85-80. 
marriage, 80, 87, 88, 207. 
milltuTy service, 10, 11, 38-30, 
40, 197, 299. 
moral .aulkorily, 290. 
mother, see Tolstoy, Miuya. 
move to England eontempluted, 
145-140. 

move to Moscow, 207. 
old ago, 300. 

pessimism, see literary work, and 
phiiosopliy; reUgiouR. 
petitions Tsar Alexander II, 84. 

FninosonnY: Buuuiocm and 
BTIUCAI, 

Tolstoy's religions nature: 
an inluitionnlist and eniotiuo- 
nliflt, 10, 327, 340. 
his senreh lor truth, 0, 14, 45, 

202, 207, 208, 210. 219. 
227, 250, 207, 300, 300, 304. 

his interest in, moral prob- 
lems, 10, 20. 32, 45, 40, 18-4, 
189, 190, 201, 277, 344, 360. 
Ins que.stionings on the mean- 
ing of life, 207-210, 213, 
214, 221, m, 235, 289. 


his erilielsm of manual of 
tluMilogy, 219, 223-220. 
his study of Llic gu.speU, 210, 
227-231. 

his development of a religious 
pIuIo.sopliy of life, 40-47, 
121,122,12.3, 101,204,219, 
221, 222-242, 246, 255, 259. 

his relations to Orlliodoa: Church: 
early fuilli, 15, 205. 
loss of faith, 15, nos. 
c|uestioiiings, 207-217. 
study of rcligioiiH, 215. 
return to faith and the 
(IJiureii, 210. 

ab.anduumeut of Chui'eh, 218, 

219. _ 

deiiuiieialiun of Cliureh, 224- 

220 . 

‘ ‘ e.\'eommuuieulion,” 220, 

295. 

his ethical teachings: 
against taking outlm, 238-239. 
usa’lieisni, 140, 201, 241, 2-15, 
248-2.50, 251, 254. 277. 
284, 311, 314, 310. 
C'umleinnalion of, 249-260, 
301. 

Cliristiaii aiioiehy, 124, 127, 

274, 801. 

dislike of eivilisalion, 10, 05, 
96. 121, 124, 216, 240-247, 

275. 

dual nature of human life, 
234. 

five cununandinent.s, 238, 25 1, 
320, 

inborn excellence of lowly 
people, 30, 4.3, 50, 00, 104, 
119, 121, 187-188, 21-1, 21.5. 
210-220, 242, 307, 335-330. 
individualism, 45, 40, 50, 69, 
84, 122, 125, 120, 127. 170, 
183. 228, 245, 275, 288, 358. 
love, 1.30, 140, 188, 245. 250- 
252, 254, 28-4, 30 L, 
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of enemies, fiSO-eSO. 
of God, 231, 251, 339. 
of one’s neighbor (all men). 

231, 238, 251, 339. 
brotherly love, 4, 17, 218, 
278, 297. 

non-resistance to evil, 17, 123, 
127, 188, 237, 238, 212, 
300, 316, 301. 

pe.<isimisia, 139, 211-213, 245, 
247, 248. 

physical labor a cure tor 
spiritual ills, 202. 240, 278, 
277-278. _ 

pious mendicancy, 240, 249. 
273. 

renunciation of animal per- 
sonality, 234-235, 249, 251- 
252, 816. 

aelf-aacrificc, 127, 248, 250, 
254, 277. 

service of others, 127, 250, 
254. 

universal forgiveness, 17. 
his mem on; 

ceremonies (religious), see 
sacraments and ceremoiues. 
Christ, 15, 200, 217, 223. 227, 
228, 230, 231, 233, 296. 
Church practices, 218. 
communion, 210, 217, 225, 
220 . 

confession, 16, 217. 
deoth, 84, 60-07, 131, 216, 
233, 236, 298. 
dogmas, 10, 34. 
faith, 214, 217, 220, 282. 
fasting, 216. 

God, 15, 34, 68, 200, 214, 221, 
227, 229, 232, 283, 230, 242, 
296. 

immortolity, 16-10, 84, 213, 
282-287, 242, 316, 
infallibility of Jesus, 227. 
miracles, 223, 228. 
prayer, 15, 83, 210, 225, 296, 
*97. 


redemption, 223. 
relics, worship of, 210. 
resurrection, 223, 228. 
revelation, 08. 

sacraments and ceremonies, 
143, 216, 217, 218, 236, 321, 
salvation by faith, 223. 
Trinity, 214, 223, 296. 

PmLO&OVHY: BOCIAI, 
general charaelerMcs: 
anarchistic tendencies, 56, 
127,238-239,241,278,274, 
282, 293, 294. 
individualism, 126, 275. 
premises unsoimd, 277. 
reactionary character of his 
remedies, 276. 

teachings; 

communal organization of 
land property, 258. 
duty of child-bearing, 278. 
idle rich cause of poverty, 
272. 

labor the cure for social ills, 
249, 271-272, 277. 
return to nature, 246, 246- 
247, 273, 276-277. 
true charity, 271-272. 

vims on; 

almsgiving, 269, 270, 278, 283. 
chantable organizations, 269, 
272. 

factories, 272. 
land. 268, 292-293. 
money, 361, 260, 272, 273. 
284 290. 

poverty. 267, 269, 272, 273. 
property, 289, 249, 261, 267- 
206. 

prostitution, 270-271. 
single tax, 202-293. 
slum conditions, 267, 269-272. 
taxation, 19, 272, 274. 
philosot^ of history, sgs War attd 
rsaotA 
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pilgrimafrc!) lo Optin Monnsteiy, 
285-280. 

plucc in world liloriLliiro, :i, 163, 
:J.57-»C3. 

plans l<) ox]iiitriatu him.scilf, 84, 
146-140. 
plowing, 278. 
pui'triiit, by Repin, 278. 
properly (hw own), 14-1, 1-45, 
201-202. 

propo-sen io Sofya Belu'H, 85. 
quarrel with Turgenev, 154. 

reading, 10-lB, 2(1, 1110, 
refuae.'i jury servieo, 257. 
religious teiudiiugii, sett pliilosopliy. 
reply l,ti Hellow.s, i>22-!l23. 
reply lo Holy Synod, 200-208, 
yeareli of proinises by poliee, 82- 
81, 144. 

nlioti-muldn^, 200, 278, 
social doctrines, see philosopliy. 
social stalion, 5, 7, 00, 50, 126, 
137.141,144,241,261,280. 
student at Kiisfin University, 
0 - 10 . 

teachings, see philosophy. 

temperameni and personal ohar- 
ackristios: 
npjpcarauce, 04-05. 
aristocratic tendencies, 6, 0, 36, 
60, 128, 137. 141, 146. 241, 
261, 280-281, 368. _ ■ 

oapiratinns for self-perfection, 
12-13, 32-33, 123, 206, 246. 
see also philo.sophy. 
boyliood trails, 0. 
broUicrly personality, 368. 
business capneity, 71, 79, 106, 
136, 266-262, 282-283, 286. 
common sense, 106, 2H3. 
consistenry, 122, 228. 
lock of, 286. 

democratic sympathies, 36, 141, 
223, 261, 280, 816. 
dislike of eity life, 18. 
of doctors and medicine, 10. 
p{ merchant class, 8, 


of nrg.anization (public ae- 
Hvily), 66, 104, 176, 182, 
180, 2,16, 282, 2H;i-284, 288, 
280. 

of outward manifestations of 
fpeling, 20, 138. 

di.ssipal.ed early life, 11, 13-14, 
40, 00. 128. 

his iiecounl of, in My Con- 
fessions, 20(1. 

dreams of eliildliood, .33, 301. 
dress, sen manners and dreas, 
<liiaUty of his nature, 20, 07, 08, 
140, 180, 201. 

emolional .side of his nature, 20, 
260. 

(‘iitlmsiasliit intoresl in life, 20, 
00, 248, 306. 

gaiety. O il. 266, 281, 318, 310. 
luisly temper, 7(1, 80, 82-84, 
132, 140, 147, 167. 
hatred of compromise, 4. 

of vanity, .‘(6, 30, 
high brit’iling, 202. 
honesty, 30, 06, 80. 
idealism, KHi, 183. 
iilipeluosity, 168. 
imlividualisin. sen philosophy. 
iuduHlry, 131-132, 
inlrospeeliveiu'ss, . sen love of 
.self-analysis, 
imlahilily, 147, 266. _ 
jealousy of personal liberty, 82- 
84, 144-1.47. 

kindliness, 77, 261, 267, 280. 
368, 

literal-iiiiiKhslness, 230. 
love of admiration, 278. 
of iM'uuty, 326. 
of ehildren, 111-112, 128-130. 
of nniutry life, 1 1, 18, 20, 202, 
201. 273, 276. 

of family life, 18, 21, 01, 09, 
86. 128-130. 161, 100, 240- 
241. 251, 250, 311. 
of flowers, 1.42, 826, 3.S2. 
of pi'asantH, 8, 120, 120, 207-. 
208, 
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of selt-nnalysis, 20, 2B, 80. 
loyalty to tsar, 66, 84, 126, 107, 
. 2C7. 203. 

man of society, 66, 73. 
manners and dress, 18, fiO, 66, 
73. 

man^-sidedness, 3, 310. 
mediUilive tempurameut, 20, 32, 
208, 250. 

moral aspirations, 12, 10, 26, 32, 
33, 37, 206, 303, 361. 
see also philosophy, 
moral fervor, 178, 2UB, 340, 
368, 361. 

moral insight, 361. 
passionate nature, 01, 260. 
personal nuignetism, 111, 202. 
personalitY (geuertd) ; 
deseripliun of, by Countess 
Alcxoiidra Tolstoy, 04-06. 
description of, l)y Chaykov- 
skjr, 163-164. 

deseripliun of, by son Ilyii. 

187-138, 266-266. 
description of, by self, 281- 
282. 

pride of birth, see aristocratic 
tendencies, 
prone to tcar.s, 20. 
pupmciousne.<)s, 260, 
religious nature, 10. 

SCO also philosophy, 
mstlessness, 03. 
revoUtUonary tcndencieii, 4, 84, 
268, 368. 

sincerity, 18, 20, 82, 33, 35-37, 
41, 266, 289, 802. 
spirit of contradiction, 69, 77, 
100, 245. 291. 348. 
sympatliy, 141, 197. 
truthfulness, 9, 30-33, 86, 40, 
44,- 46, 06, 79, 80, 130. 
155-156, 206, 270-271, 279, 
302. 

typically Bussian, 4, 258. 
unconvcntionality, 66. 
vanity, 9. 17, 36, 278, 
yegetmaAisoi, 279, 


Fieaw on; 

art, see esthetics, 
aulliorsliip, 207. 
autocracy, 120, 293-294. 
beauty, see esthetics, 
capital punishment, 218. 
celibacy, 311, 313, 316. 
civilization, 19, 65, 95, 121, 124, 
24.5, 246-247, 275. 
communal life, 289. 
education, 11, 10, 72. 87-127. 
aim.s. 99. 102, 103. 108. 
cardiual qucslioDs, 08. 
compulsion condemned, 00- 
98, 108, 123. 

condemnation of modern prin" 
ciplcs, 00. 
definition, 191-102. 
discipline and order, 09, 107- 
111, 124. 

example of teacher, 123. 
mmenence the teacher, 98. 
false aims, 00, 103. 
freedom the criteriem, OB, 90, 
108-110. 

individualism, 122, 120-127. 
methods, 00-101, 
peasant schools, 11, 19, 72, 
77, 81, 87, 88, 80, 106-120. 
pedagogues and pedagogy, 
100 . 

programs, 92, 95, 09, 110. 
religious .sanction, 1)2, 95, 123. 
rewards and punishments, 

111 . 

, Bousseau’s influence, 121, 
122, 124, 126, 120. 
school of life, 95-97. 
teachers, 100, 101, 106, 107, 
108, 110. 
teaching of: 
arithmetic, 96, 99, 110. 
art, 119. 
botany,^ 107. 
composition, 113-114. 
see also Who is io Tsao/i 
the Art (f WrUingf 
(Jrawing, 107, 
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»ammar, 110, 112-113. 
litcTature, 110. 
music, 107, 120, 122. 
reading, 98, 100-101. 
religion, 107-108. 
sacred history, 110. 
singing, 107, 122. 
surveying, 107. 

Icndencica, modem, 93. 

work.s on (by Tolstoy), 90. 
cumneipation of serfs, 77-79, 
120 . 

esthetics, 110-122. 

beauty an unessential ele- 
ment, 32. 

enjoyment of art a natural 
need, 119-120. 

exclusive tendency of art, 

120 , 121 . 

masses more capable of right 
judgment, 119. 

popular, infectious character 
of art, 320. 

preference for popular stand- 
ards, 119-;121. 

Rousseau’s influence, 121. 

true science and art, 381- 
332. 

trulli of moral ideas funda- 
mental, 303. 

understanding of the beauti- 
ful, 119. 

see also What t» Arif, 
On. Shakeupcarc and the 
Drama, and Pr^aco to 
the Works of Qv,y de 
Jl/aujMssanf. 
force, see violence, 
land property, see property, 
marriage, 02, 311-312, 813. 
military service, 289-200, 298. 
motherhood, 109-170, 273, 311. 
music, 22, 70, 848. 
nature, 26, 49-52, 70, 230-237. 
painting, 22. 

patriotism, 39, 151, 240, 200. 
pooUy, 22, 82, 38, 847, 
prisons, 321, 


progress, .lO, 61, 73, 81, 03-96, 
101, 124, 126, 182, 184, 
207, 275, 270, 202. 
public activity (organization), 
60, 104, 170, 182, 180, 246, 
282, 28.S. 288, 289. 
science, 19, 209-210, 331-882. 
sex inatiiict, 190, 238, 270, 313- 
318. 

suicide, 208, 213, 214, 248, 316. 
taxaliou of peasants, 10, 272, 
274. 

universiLy training, 0-10, 103, 
104. 

vnnity, 35, 39, 43, 44. 
violence, 04, 98, 102, 123. 127. 
130, 2.3B, 239, 240. 2,57, 296, 
300, 310, 301. 

war, 40-41, 47-48. 161, 107, 
218, 230, 2I>0, 298, 209. 
women, 212, 202, 311, 317-318. 
visited by ’rurgenev, 180, 
visits Turgenev, 302. 
wealth, see property (I'is own), 
widuneas of his influence, 3-4, 48, 
367-369. 

wife, see Tolstoy, Countess Sofya 
Andrdyevna. 

worlra: 

see Albert , And the Light Hhineth 
in Darkness, Anna Karenin, 
Bethink Yourselves, BuUelin 
of the Patients at Yiisnaya 
PolyAiia Lunatie Asijlum, 
Claldhood, Boyhood and tonlli, 
ChTisiianily and Patriotism, 
Cossacks, Course qf Beading, 
Critiqm of Dogmatio Tkem- 
ogy, Death of Ivdn Ilyich, 
Decembrists, Devd, Diary, 
Education and Culture, Epi- 
logue to the Kreul^r Sonata, 
Esarhaddon, Family IJappi- 
ness. Father Sergy, Fruits of 
Enlightenment, Qod Sees the 
Truth, Murad, liar- 

many and Translation of the 
Four Gospels, Holstomr 
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(Lincn-Measwer), Idi/l, In- 
nirsion. Journal {Diary), 
Kingdom of Ood is Wil/iiu 
You, Kreubxr Sonata, lAncn- 
Measurer, Little Philip, Liih 
ing Corpse, Lucerne, Master 
and Alan, Morning of a 
Landed Propriehor, My Con- 
fession, Aty Religion, New 
Primer, On Life, On Methods 
of Teaching Holding, On Non- 
jUesistanee to Evil, On Popular 
Education, 1363, On Popular 
Education, 187Ji, On Shake- 
sjuiare and the Drama, On 
the Census^ in Moscow, On 
the Truth in Art, Patriotism 
and Ooserrment, Patriotism 
and Peace, Polikushka, Power 
of Darkness, Pr^aee to Bdn- 
dares's Work, Preface to the 
Works of Oi^ de Afaupassani, 
Primer, Prisoner qf the Cau- 
casus, Progress^ and the Defini- 
tion of Education, Preheat of a 
Qenerrd Plan for Organiaing 
Popidar Schools, Readers, 
Reply lo the Holy Synod, 
Resurrection, Sevastopol, Short 
Exposition of the Qospel, 
Snowstorm, Thoughts on Mu- 
cation and Instruction, 
Thoughts on God, Three 
Deaths, Tikhon and Malanya, 
To the Working People, Two 
Ilussars, War and Peace, 
What is Art?, What Men live 


By, What Shall We Do Thent, 
Who is to Teaoh the Art of 
Wrilingt, Why People Be- 
come InUmcated, Ydsnaya 
Polydna (Journal), Ydsnaya 
Polydna Sehool, Year 1806, 
Youth, 

Mstoy, Maryo (mother at L. N.), 
5, 0, ICl, m. 

Tolstoy, Maty» (sister of L. N,), 
Q, H GO, 72, 280, 860. 


Tolstoy, Mikh.iil (son of L. N.), S2S. 

Tolstoy, Nikol&y (fiitber of L. N.), 

6 , 101 . 

Tolstoy, Nikol&y (NikOlcnka) 
(brother of L. N.), 0, 11, 73, 
73, SOI, 306. 

Tolstoy, Peter, 5, 

Tolsloy, Ser^y (Serezba) (brother 
of L, N.), 0, 13, 80, 280, 804. 

Tolstoy, Sergdy (son of L. N.), 140, 
260. 

Tolstoy, Countess Sofya Andr6y- 
evna (Sonya), 86, 80, 128, 
130, 133, 136, 146, 148, 140, 
167, 160, 161, 1C2, 220, 230, 
237, 246, 2.50, 200, 261, 202, 
203, 204, 206, 200, 270, 282, 
286, 203, 301, 304, 311, 313, 
323, 324, 348, 366, 360. 

acts as secretory for her husband, 
132-134. 

character, 128. 

her lack of sympathy with Tol- 
stoy’s views, 128, 261-266, 
366. 

marriage, 86. 

Tolstoy’s parting letters to, 264- 
206, 366-860. 

Tolstoy, Tatyana (daughter of L. 
N.), 366. 

Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, 170. 

Tolstoy and His Problems, 231, 847. 

Tolstoy communities, 287-280. 

Tolstoy famUy, 6-6, 161. 

Tolstoyanism, 288. 

ToLsloynns, 278-270, 287, 289, 201. 

Tolstoyites, see Tolstoyans. 

Tolstoy’ e "War and Peace” from o 
Military Point of View, 170. 

Tom Sawyer, 342. 

tragedy, see Power qf Darkness, 

Trans-Siberian railway, 180. 

translation of Tolstoy, 847; 

translaUons of Tolstoy, 4, 166, 167, 

200 , 

tribute of Tolstoy’s pupil, 111-112. 

truth, Tolstoy’s search for, see Tol- 
stoy, ]milosophy: reU(^oua, 
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Tntlh l.ho linro of finnahjinU 4/i. 
'rM<!liaik»iw,sky, nco Oluiykovslcy. 
'rMhij'oi', 323. 

'i'nlii. (i. 7!), 114, 30S. 

Turgcnov, 3. 10, 57, 59, (!3, 00, 
77, 15.5, l,5(i, 157, 2(1!), 340. 
358. 

iidminiliou for Tolstoy, 74. 154, 
302, 303. 

(UsiLli-lxs) iippoiil to TolNtoy, 303. 
intliicnop on Tolstoy, 10, 00. 
qinirri'l willi 'rolstoy, 74-77. 
isssinoiliiilioti, 154. 

Tolstoy’s u.sliiiiiit« 'of. 75-7(1, 155. 
TolMl.oy's projocUsl Hjieoi-U on, 
304. 

visited l)y 'I'olsUiy, 302. 
visit.s Tol.stoy, 15(1. 

Turkey, war with, sea Rn.ssu-'I'urk- 
isU war. 

Tver liisivinnial eoimcil, 204. 

'I’wilin, Mark, 58. 

Tvm lIimarH, 37, 01, 

U 

Unde Tom’s CnUn, 340, 341. 
Unitarians, 227. 
llnitisl tsUiU'H, 55, 105, 335. 
“iinivcrsily in laist shoes," HI), 
university training, see Tolstoy, 
views on. 


V 

V. A„ 01-02, 

VanUy Fair, 35. 
i'anka the Steipard, 110 . 
Vengerov, 80. 

Venus of Milo, 110, 342. 

Verigin, 280, 201, 202. 

Tolsloy’s letter to, 291-292. 
Verloino, tlSO, 

Vfiron, 327. 

Vinei, Leonardo rla, 330. 
violence, see Tolstoy, views on. 
Virpl, 186, 357. 

YirgH (Scllw’s), 0, 88, 194, 


Volkon.sky. Prineens Maryn, ser Tol- 
stoy, Marya (mother ofIi.N.). 
Volkmisky family, 6-0, 102. 

W 

Wiigner, !)1)8. 

Will', see Tolstoy, views on. 
ir«r and Peace, 6, 7, 18, 2(1, 09, 88, 
120, l!)l, 132. 134, 135, 139, 
)4.'), 148. 1.52, 151., 167, 1.58- 
189, 190. 191, 193, 19(i, 197, 
2.t5, 247, J)0.5, 300, !!21, 345, 
3|.(), 35!), 300. 

Mereslikovdcy’s estimate of, 170. 
Holland's estimate of, 100, 
Tolsloy's own estimate of, 159, 
Tnrgenev'H efilimaU! of, 151. 
elements of, 109. 

Ilomeru! spirit of, l(il). 
sniHS’lieial liiek at unity at, 1,5.S. 
woH-hiint in. 172, 

I)liilosoi>hy of history in, 131, 10], 
175-181, 245. 
dcteriniiii.sni, 182, 184. 
duality of liuinun nature, 18U, 
181, 182. 

futallsni, 180, 183. 
lixily of human nature, 180. 
fn-e will, I.S2, 184. 

“swarm litis" 181, 182. 
Tolstoy's laelc of historic in- 
terest, 183. 

see also, under rharaelm in 
Tohbij/'s mm'ln; [lezuklmv, 
1lo1kon.sk, V, l)eni.sov, Karu- 
tajiiV, Kiiragiu, Ohhiiisky, 
Uoslov, Siniya. 
'Wa.HliiiigUni. (leorgis 185. 

Wiilerliio, 'IT. 

Way of Martha and the Way of Mary, 
U'l!. 

Wcslern culture versus lliiasian 
naticmnlily, 126 . 

Whal is AHlf, J21, :)95, 325-;i4fl. 
art till! eon.seiouH trau.sfer of emis. 
lion, 32(l-327, 321). 337. 339, 

a-w, nwr 
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bfuuly an iinfsscnlial eli-nn-nt, 
OSiS, 3a(i, 327. 

340. 

fiiiulcraimUon ot o.stliuLio Uu'urics, 
32(1, 330. 

rnnOeiiiniiLidn of four niclluxb of 
pToduving art, 330-338, 3-45— 
340. 

cundomnatian of modem art, 331, 
332, 334. 

arlltieisd and ubarui'C, 335, 336. 
orotic, 33.5. 
cn!<cnliidly bad, 131. 

(•x<‘IusIvo. 334-3315, 340, 341. 
imitation of {iiigan art, 330. 
insiucciv, 33,5* 330. 
ijTcIigiousi, 333-334. 
rjandoriiiB to crnvinK for enjoy- 
nical. 3;JC-337. 

poor in coiiLont, 335, 336, 340. 
di'liuitiiui of art, 320-327, 328, 

340. 346. 

c.saclitialM of good art, 325-3.40. 
infect iuwiiM'wi, 325, 320, 327, 
32H, 33C-tl37, 338. 340. 
rclipious point of view, 328- 
334, 338-340. 

Good, llt’iiuliful. True, 330-3S1. 
iiidividiadity, 340. 
omnmunta, 327-328. 
aiiiecrity, 336, 340. 

TolsLoy^a catliotics a coroUury of 
hut uthica, 320, 329, 330. 340, 

341, 346. 

Tolstoy’s c.Hliniiitu of his own ai^ 
tistic work, 30.5, 344. 
universality, 3Si5, 339, 340, 341, 
346. 

sec also Tolstoy, views on ostliot- 
ics. 

TVhat Men Live By, 306. 

What Shall We Do Then?, 183, 200, 
240, 240. 207-277, 288, 298, 
305, 311, 331. 341, 301. 
see also Tolstoy, ithiloaopliy : sooiaL 
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Who is to Teach the AH nf Wrilinff: 
We to the Peasant Children, or 
the Pcusanl Children to Us'i, 
00, 103, 113. 

Why People Become Inlojcicated, 184, 
Widow in the Bye Street, 310, 
Wiener, 02. 

wolf-hunt, see War and Peace. 
women, see Tolstoy, views on. 
Worilsworlh, 20. 

workinR clu«tc.s, see common people, 
world-nifirming ethic, _3.43-244, 274. 
world-rcnoanemg ethic, 243, 244, 
264, 274. 


X 

Xenophon, 140. 


Y 

Yakuts, 328. 

YOsnaya Polydna, 6, 11, 66, 00, 
71. 82, 83, 86, 88, 98, 106, 

112, 135, 14-1, 200, 203, 278, 
285. 

Tolstoy’s plan for Christian farm- 
ing at, 11, 260-201. 

Ydsnaytt Polydna (journal), 88, 80, 
90, 105. 

Ydsnaya Polydna School, 11, ID, 
82. 87, 88. 80, 08, 100-120. 
described by Tolstoy, 106-111, 

113, 119-120. 

described by pupil. 111, 112. 
Ydsnaya Polydna School in Novent, 
her and December, ISQi, 00, 
108, 110, 113, 120. 326. 

Kcur 1806 (War and Peace). IM. 
YouBi, see CkSdhood, Boyhood and 
Youth. 
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